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INTRODUCTORY. 



OWFICM W PVBLIO iMSTSUCnON, ) 

Lmmnq^ Miek.^ Atiffiut Itf, 1869. ) 
To School Omonui:^ 

The largo and ezoellent edltloa of the Primary School Laws, prepared If 
Hon. Fbangb W. Shiakmav, Saperintendent of Poblio Initmotion, and pob- 
Uriied in 1862, has now been, for some time, ezhausied. The wants of tibe 
new Districts, and the many important changes made in the laws theiqaelTM^ 
dflsund the issne of a new edition. To meet this demand, my inmiediate pro- 
deoeasor undertook the preparation of this rolnme. While it was yet m* 
bound, his term of office expired, and the Legislature of 1869, which assembled 
iflunediately afterwards, committed the work to the hands of the present Su- 
perintendent. 

The Bumeroos amendments and additions made to the School Laws by thia 
Legislatare, rendered it necessary to print this part of the rolume anew, and 
some ftirther delay was found necessary to allow time for the preparation of 
tiie Notes, which will be found accompanying the Law. 

These Notes haTe been prepared with much care, and with an especial ref- 
erenoe in many cases to the questions which hare arisen in the Districts, and 
ha?B been sent up to this Department for decision. It is hoped that they wUl 
render the admiiustration of the law, by the rarious officers concerned theroia, 
e«der and more certain. The " Forma for proceedings under the School Law," 
are retained as prepared by Mr. ILlthsw, the first leaf only of that part of the 
relume having been reprinted. It will be obsenred that Forms No. XYI and 
No. XVn, have become obsolete by a change in the laws. Several of the re- 
marks under the different Forms, are also obsolete. The true construction of 
the law will be found by referring to the Notes under the several sections. 

The Articles entitled The Primary Schools of ICichigan, and their Funds; 
The State Normal School, and its Funds ; The University of Michigan, and 
its Fonds; The State Agricultural College ; House of Correction for Juvenile 
Offenders ; Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, in the first part of the 
volume, and that on the Primary School System, in the third part, were pre- 
pared at the suggestion and request of the late Superintendent, by Cortland B. 
SnBBiNB, Esq., the present worthy Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. These articles wHl be found to contain information of great interest 
and value. This information was scattered througlv. t^^ i^\)i\)\vii ^^^^occaso^ 
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and records for maaj jeard. much of it ia ▼olumeB now bejond tlie reMh of 
most of the people. It is now for the first time, collected into coaTenient 
space and form. Much credit U due to Mr. Stkbbins for the ralnable aerricM 
ke has, with such marked ability and faithfulaess, rendered the Bdncailonal 
Interests of the State. 

The article on the Aajlum for the Insane, was prepared hj Dr. E. H. Yam 
Deusek, the able aad eficlent Medical Snperintendent of that noble State 
Charity. 

The articles on School ArchitecturCi School Fornitnre, and School Appa- 
ratus, are f^om the pen of Hon. Iba. Ma.thsw, late Superintendent of Pnblie 
Instruction. An article on Warming and Ventilation, embracing a dticrip- 
tion of certain heating furnaces, and a chlnmej cap, has been left out, as of 
too little public interest or utilitj to merit a place in a State pnblioatioa, and 
because the progress of inrention in this department promisee fpeedUf to en- 
persede the too ezpensire and easilj disordered ftimaoee new In nee. Indeed, 
one or two of the furnaces recommended in this article, hare •lieedy been 
eerioosly condemned bj those who hare used Hibul 

The interruptions in tlie paging of the Tolnme arise lh>m the flu^t that tiM 
omissions are of greater extent than the new matter supplied. It wee belieted 
to be a matter of public economy to make these changes in the Tolmne, satiier 
than to issne a new edition of the School Law, ^irtiioh the aeToral laqMBtut 
amendments made in the Law, would have required. The rolnme, if aoaieiit 
as at first printed, would have tended greatly to mislead, and mnit Juwe oecft- 
idoned serious eonfhsion among the Districts liy promulgating amoBf tlMB| aa 
•bsolete law. 

The School Laws of the State are published in this separate fona in aoeos- 
dance with the provisions of the Statutes, [see sections 3 and i, pp. IM, Ul, 
of tlila volume,] and expressly for the use of the several Oonnt^i TowiuUp, 
and District Officers, who have to do with tiie management of the Selioolt 
themselves, or their Funds. 

These Officers comprise the following classes, viz : 

1. County Clerks; 

2. County T reasurers ; 

8. Township Supervisors ; 
4. Township Treasurers; 
6. Township Clerks ; 

6. School Inspectors; 

7. District School Officers. 

A copy of the volume will be furnished to each one of these various Officers, 
to be used by him during his term of office, and at the expiration tiiereof to be 
delivered to his successor. 

Thd attention of the various classes of officers above named, is especially 
invited to the contents of the volume. Much of the matter embraced in it 
will be found of general interest. Its thorough study will lead to a better 



undentanding of oar ijBteni of Public Sohoola hj those to whoie oflioUl cue 
the Schools are entrusted. Not onlj does the successful operation of the qjs- 
tem depend upon the intelligent covipreheooioa and discharge of thfiir respec- 
tUe duties, bj the diifer^nt ofllcerOt Vut its wise and continued improTemeat 
most come firom their clear-sighted criticisms of its defects. It is a vork of 
mo slight magnitiida to kaep the public agencies bj- which the entire bodj of 
the children of the commouwealth are to be educated, in successful and har- 
monious operation. The State lias therefore wisely provided for the publica- 
tion of the School Laws. 

The various amendments of the Law, made the last winter, hare been in- 
troduced in their proper places. School Officers should give heed ef^ecially 
to those found in Sections 5, 39, 48, 49, 66, 75, 85 and 107. Attention is 
called also to the repeal of Sections 92 and 93, and to the new Law for Graded 
Schools, found in Sections 147 to 151. 

The new District Librarj Law will also require attention. 

SrtATM RiFOBM School. — An amendment, which could not be introduced in 
its proper place without reprinting an entire form, in Section 1, of the duties 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, requires him to embrace the report 
of the Board of Control of the House of Correction— now named Statu Rb- 
FORM Sgdool — ^in his Annual Report This rightfhllj recognizes Reformatorj 
Education as an essential part of the full sjrstem of Public Instmction. 

In closing these introductory statements, the Superintendent would remind 
the School Officers of the State that it is not bj the mere administration of 
the letter of the law that the best interests of the Schools are to be efflcientlj 
promoted. There is a wide field of usefulness outside of the limit of merely 
official duties, in which every School Officer may do much to advance Educa- 
tion and improve the character of the Schools. Educational Societies, Teach- 
ers' Associations in Townships and Counties, Teachers' Institutes, School 
Esaminations, and Celebrations, are most efficient means to cultivate the 
public sentiment, to improve the Teachers, and to infuse a spirit of active zeal 
and enterprise into the School System. 

With proper care and attention, and with but little effort, our Schools, with- 
out becoming at all more expensive, might be made doubly efficient. With the 
same outlay of time and money as now, the children of the State might be 
twice as well educated as they are under the present methods. With an 
awakened public interest, and with an aronsed and active body of Teachers, 
the dull and dreary months through which many of our Schools now drag 
heavily along, with scarcely a sign of advancement, would become periods of 
life and progress; and their fruits would be seen in the quickened intelligence 
and enlarged acquisitions of all the pupils. 

Especially would I ask the attention of School Officers of the State, to the 
State Teachers' Institutes, held by the Superintendent under the authority of 
ttie law. Often has the remark burst from the Teachers instructed in these 
Institutes, ^* We shall teach differently ttom what we ever taught before ;" and 
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ihej have gone to their Schools with a new zeal, and new ability for th^r im- 
portant work. It is the testimonj of citizens in all parts of the State where 
these Institates have been held, that their Schools have been made much more 
nseftil by them. School Officers shonld see that their Teachers more generally 
arail themselves of these pnblic prorisions for improvement in their vocation* 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Superintendent of Public Initruetion, 
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The lands set apart for the support of Public Schools in 
Michigan, comprise one thirty-sixth part of tiie entire ter- 
ritory of the State. Each township is divided into thirty- 
six sections of one mile square ; and section 16 (a central 
section) was by an ordinance of the old Congress, in 1785,' 
sequestered "for the support of public schools/' 

The ordinance of 1787, for the government of the North- 
western Territory, declared that " Schools and the means 
OF Education shall fobsvbb be engoubagbd.'^ 

An act of 1864, making provision for the sale of lands in 
the Indiana Territory, comprising the preswit States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, expressly reserved 
from sale section 16 in every township, " for the support 
of Schools,'' 

In 1805, the Territory o£ Michigan was organized, com- 
prising the Lower Peninsula of the present State, and in- 
cluding what is now two tiers of towns on the north border 
of Indiana, and one tier on the north border of Okio. In 
this act, all the rights secured by the above acts were 
confirmed. 

In 1828, Congress placed the School lands under the su- 
pervision of the Territorial Governor and Council, to pro- 
tect and lease, so as to make them productive. Nowhere, 
amd at no time, Was any disposition shown by the General 
Government to annul these grants ; and the Ordinance of 
1836, admitting the State of Michigan into the Union, de- 
dares : 

1 
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2 PBIMABT SCHOOLS 

"That section numbered 16 in every township of the 
public lands, and where such section has been sold, or oth- 
erwise disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as 
contiguous as may be, shall be granted to the State for the 
use of Schools." 

The first Territorial School Law was enacted in 1827; 
the year previous to the above action of Congress giving 
the Territorial authorities power to make use of the School 
lands. That law ordained that the citizens of any town- 
ship having fifty honseholders, should provide themselves 
with a Schoolmaster of good morals, to teach tke children 
to read and write. Any township with two hundred house- 
'holders was required to have a Schoolmaster who could 
teach Latin, French and English. For any neglect, the 
towns were liable to a fine of $50 to $150. This law was 
repealed in 1833, and another enacted, providing for three 
Commissioners and ten Inspectors ; and the management 
of the School lands was transferred from the Governor and 
Council, to them. This act also created an office of "Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools." 

The original Constitution of the State declared that the 
proceeds oi all lands granted by Congress for the support 
of Schools, should " remain a perpetual fund for that ob- 
ject.'' The same specifications are found in our present 
Oonstitation. 

All ihe grants from Congress, and our first Constituticm, 
speak of section 16 as sequestered for the support of 
"Schools," or "Public Schools." But by common consent, 
&is has been construed to mean Common or Primary 
Schools ; and upon this construction all our legislation has 
been based, for more thaa twenty years ; and it is under- 
stood that no portion of the avails of section 16 can ev^ 
be used for any other purpose. 

The original design of Congress seems to have been, to 
make the avails of section ] 6 accrue to the exclusive bene- 
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fit of tke township in which each section was situated. It 
is believed, however, that no act forbade the State to place 
the whole in a general fund for the benefit of all. By thus 
consolidating the fund, it can be managed with greater 
economy and safety, and made much more effectual in se- 
curing the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
wisdom of the act can hardly be doubted. 

After these lands came under the control of the State 
Government, (not ownership, for the State holds them 
really only as a trustee,) it was a subject of debate whether 
they should be leased or sold. Discussion and reflection 
soon convinced most, if not all, that the State could not 
practicably make itself a landlord to thousands of tenants ; 
and it was decided that the lands should be sold, and the 
avails invested in a common fund, the interest of which 
only, could be used. 

The total amount of the sections numbered 16, in the 
State, was estimated at a little more than a million of acres ; 
and the Legislature of 1837 passed a law for the sale of 
the school lands, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction — which office had been created 
by the Constitution. The Land Office, as a distinct" de- 
partment of the State Government, had not then been 

* 

established. 

By this law the Superintendent was authorized to sell 
University lands to the amount of half a million of dollars, 
and School lands to the amount of one and a half millions ; 
the misimum price of the former being $20, and of the lat- 
ter, |8 per acre. The reason of this difference in the price, 
was — ^the University lands were all selected^ and supposed 
to be of the choicest quality and most eligible .location ; 
while the School lands, with slight exceptions, consisted of 
section 16 in each township, and of such quality as it might 
chance to be. The terms of payment were, one-fourth at 
tile time of sale, and the remainder in annual instalments 
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baseless, and floated off like much of the capital of that 
day, to parts unknown." The reduction that afterward 
occurred, showed that the fund continued to *^ float off," till 
but about fifty per cent, remained. 

Mr. Sawyer thought the law for reducing the price of 
the lands previously sold, unwise. It may have been so, 
taking into consideration only the question of raising the 
greatest amount of money ; for even had the forfeitures, 
without the law, exceeded the reduction with it, the land 
would still have been "on hand" for future sale. But 
some would contend that a question was involved of higher 
moment than that of dollars and cents. 

It had become evident that hundreds had contracted 
with the State to pay considerably more for their land 
than it was then worth, or would be, for many years. If 
an individual consents to a hard bargain with his fellow, 
public policy forbids the law to step in to shield him from 
the consequences of his folly. But in its own dealings, 
the State is under no such constraint ; and when it found 
a hard bargain had been driven with its citizens, (and thus 
in a measure with itself,) though no wrong was intended, 
it was deemed by its legislative Representatives to be no 
more than just to remit a portion of the claim. Though 
the law cannot rectify a bad trade between individuals, 
the individuals themselves may, if they see fit ; and both 
they and the State should be governed by equity, without 
the necessity of law. If a man sells his son a piece of 
property for twelve dollars — ^both STq)posing it to be worth 
that sum — upon which one-fourth is paid' at the time of 
sale, and tt afterward appears to the satisfaction of both 
that it was worth but six dollars and eighty-four cents, and 
beside this, that the son is unable to pay the full amount, 
what would be said of the father who should exact the full 
price, or the entire forfeiture of the property ,'Jwith^all that 
had been paid? 
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The State, in its legislative capacity, stands somewhat 
in the position of a father to its citizens ; and though it 
were well to create as large a School Fund as was 
practicable, should it be done by legal extortion from its 
sons ? There would have been more reason for so doing — 
or room for more apology — had the School lands been of 
comparatively a small amount, like the University lands ; 
but, with more than a million of acres upon which to raise 
a fund, was it at all needful, or would it redound to the 
honor of the State, to have exacted the pound of flesh, 
because it was written in the bond? 

The years 1841 and 1842 constitute a sort of crisis in 
educational affairs. The commencement of 1841 found the 
School lands that had been sold, being fast forfeited to the 
State, with the prospect of a large part of the noble fund, 
supposed to be accumulated, becoming thus extinct. By 
the law above referred to, the forfeitures were measurably 
stopped, and by the close of 1842, new foundations were 
laid, if not as broad as the former, at least more secure. 
•The Reports for 1842 showed— 

The number of school districts, 2,312 

Children between 5 and 17 years of age, 64,800 

Apportionment of interest of the Primary School 

Fund, $15,000 00 

Raised by towns and districts, 71,665 87 

Total amount expended for Schools in 1842,. $86,655 87 

At that time, the towns could vote annually such tax a6 
they pleased, not exceeding one dollar per scholar, and the 
Supervisors were required to assess to each town an ad£- 
tional srum equal to its apportionment of the public money. 

In 1843 the State Land OflSce was established, and the 
control of the University and School lands was transferred 
from the Superintendent of Public Instruction to that de- 
partment. Thus had the custody of these lands been seek- 
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ing a home, and till How, finding none. First, it was given 
to the Governor and Council of the Territory ; by them 
transferred to Commissioners ; then assigned to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction ; but now — where it should 
have been, on the organization of the State government — 
to a State Land Office. 

The early Legislation of our State shows that the mem 
who laid the foundations of our institutions entertained en- 
larged views— often so broad as to appear extravagant — 
and yet, time has shown them to be so, only in their ex-^ 
pecting too speedy results. But this error, while it was 
the cause of many failures with individuals, and much em- 
barrassment to the State, had a tendency to hasten the 
results they had expected too soon. 

Five years after the complete organization of our State 
government — five years of defeated hopes, and dit^sipatiou 
, of air built castles — ^when bankruptcy had prostrated thou- 
sands who thought themselves rich — when total failure as 
a State enterprise, was stamped upon our magnificent pliyi 
of Internal Improvements, and partial failure and great 
embarrassment were attendant upon our Educational In- 
stitutions, we see in imagination, a prophet standing up in 
the midst of a disappointed and discouraged people, pro- 
claiming that : 

In fifteen years our strap railroads shall be completed 
by private enterprise, with heavy rail, and yield to the 
State an annual income of over $100,000 ; 

A canal shall be built without expense to the State, by 
'which large vessels may sail into Lake Superior, and a min- 
ing business commenced, the ultimate magnitude qf ^vhich. 
a prophet's vision may not safely limit ; 

The taxable property of the State, from $29,000,000, shall 
be assessed at $150,000,000 ; our annual specific taxes, from 
$4,200, shall increase to $133,000; our population, from 
250,000, shall become nearly 800,000 ; our School children, 
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from 65,000, shall number over 200,000 ; the amount raised 
annually from all sources, for Primary Schools, from $86,000, 
fihall swell to more than $600,000 ; our School Fund, from 
$359,820, shall be, $1,613,000 ; our University Fund, from 
$137,000, shall be $503,000 : there shall be a Normal School 
with 500 pupils and a fund of $73,000; our University, with 
25 students and 4 Professors, shall have 450 students and 
18 Professors; 

Nearlv one hundred thousand dollars shall have been 
expended in establishing an Agricultural College, whose 
one hundred students would be doubled, but for want of 
accommodations ; 

There shall be a House of Correction for juvenile offend- 
ers, which united humanity will regard as the school of 
schools for the prevention of crime, and the salvation of 
youthful offenders ; 

There shall be an Asylum for^the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind, whose eminent success will bear Avitness to the lib- 
eral humanity of the State : and — 

An Asylum for the insane shall be founded, on a scale 
commensurate with the woes of that unfortunate class of 
our fellow-beings. 

Had such a prophecy been made in 1842, the prophet 
would hardly have found more believers — inclined though 
the people were, to expect great things — than did the 
prophets of ancient days ; yet, in half of one generation 
of time, has all come to pass ! 

Advancing another period of five years — from 1842 to 
1847 — we find that the entire sum expended in the latter 

year for Common Schools, was, $130,531 75 

Interest on the School Fund, 31,250 54 

Mill-tax, 7,368 75 

Total School Fund, $573,931 49 

Children between the ages of 4 and 18, 108,130 

Yolumes in township libraries, 43,926 

2 
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The legal sources of the means for the support of Schools 
at that ti»e, were as follows : 

Ist, The interest of the School Fund. 

2nd. A tax of one mill upon the dollar of all taxable 
property in the State. 

3rd. The voters in any township might, at their annual 
meeting, vote a tax not exceeding fifty cents for every 
scholar between four and eighteen years of age. 

4th. Districts might vote a district tax for building 
school-houses, not exceeding two hundred dollars in one 
year, where there were not more than thirty scholars ; and 
Hot exceeding three hundred dollars, where there were not 
more than fifty scholars. Districts might vote any " neces- 
sary " tax for repairs and furnishing the house, and for the 
payment of legal debts. Districts with more than fifty 
scholars, could vote a tax of twenty dollars for the jwr- 
chase of globes, maps, &c. 

5th. The rate-bill. 

6th. The proceeds of all fines for any breach of the pe- 
nal laws in the several counties, were to be distributed to 
the townships therein, for the benefit of libraries. 

It was found that in many instances the laws were not 
complied with by township oflScers. The proceeds of fines 
did not always find their way into the fund for libraries, 
and in many cases Supervisors refused to assess the " mill- 
tax.'' The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 
Ira May hew, in 1846, procured the publication of the law, 
and these defects were in general remedied. Of 90,000 
children in 1845, 20,756 did not attend school. 

During the previous years, a want of well qualified teach- 
ers was greatly felt; not so much that there were not enough 
who were qualified according to former standards, but the 
necessity was percrived of raising the standard of qualifi- 
cation ; and by none more so, probably, than by the teach- 
ers themselves. Several local Educational Societies were 
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formed ; but these, while they served to, awaken in the 
minds of the people an interest on the subject of educa- 
tion, were little adapted to the purpose of qualifying teach- 
ers. The Superintendent of Public Instruction devoted a 
large portion of the year, 1846, to personal eflFort w^ith the 
people. He visited every organized county in the State,, 
save four, organizing societies, and arousing the minds of 
the masses, as a necessary preliminary to a successful 
effort for organizations of the teachers for their own 
improvement. 

The first society of this kind was the ** Lenawee County 
Teachers' Association." This Society is still in existence. 

The first "Teachers' Institute," organized under that 
name, was in Jackson County. 

The Superinlendent hoped much from the organization 
of Teachers' Institutes; and strongly recommended aid 
from the Legislature in their behalf, as being better adapted 
to the immediate wants of education than a State Normal 
School would be ; though (to quote from his Eeport,) he. 
" deemed a Normal School indispensable to the perfectioH 
of any system of National Education." The State Legisla- 
latures, however, saw fit to leave the enterprise to the 
teachers themselves, to bear the expense, till after the. 
Normal School was established. 

The Superintendent also, in 1845, '46 and '47, devoted 
much time to the subject of Union Schools, and in persua- 
ding the people of the great advantage which might be de- 
rived therefrom. It required much persuasion, argument^, 
and information, at first, to interest the people in the plaa 
of Union Schools, which has since become so prominent a. 
feature in our Primary School System. 

Making another advance of five years from the period' 
last considered, to 1852, we find the legal provisions for the- 
support of Schools slightly changed, as foHows : 

Iflt. The interest of the School Fund. 
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2d. A tax of tivo mills on the dollar. (This was changed 
from one to two mills in 1851, and changed back again to one 
mill in 1863.) 

3d. The districti? (not the towni?, as before,) might vote 
a tax of one dollar per scholar. 

4th. The same as in 1847, above. 

5th. The rate bill. 

6th. The proceeds of fines. &c. 

The whole amount raised in the State for the support of 

Schools, in 1852, was about $200,000 00 

Interest of the School Fund, 53,881 92 

Two mill tax, 30,009 91 

Number of Children, 150,531 

Volumes in Libraries, 100^61 

School Fund, 864,476 10 

Sales in 1852, 52,709 89 

The sales in this year were about five, thousand dollars 
less than the average for the previous eight years ; but in 
1853 they increased four fold ; and in 1854 nearly six fold : 
amounting in the two years to $519,801 88. 

This was about equal to all the sales of previous years 
since the lands were offered, excepting the first year : and 
the sales from 1853 to 1857, inclusive, were nearly equal to 
all previous sales from the beginning. 

From these extensive sales, the amount of interest 
rapidly increased, till from thirty-four cents per scholar, in 
1851, it reached fifty-three cents in 1857 ; but in the latter 
year the sales amounted to but a little more than forty 
thousand dollars — ^not keeping pace with the increase of 
population — and the amount, the present year, 1858, is but 
fifty cents per scholar. The sale of the lands depends much 
upon the financial prosperity of the State ; and must of 
necessity show a wide difference between years of commer- 
cial activity, like 1853 and '54, and a year of revulsion, like 
1857. The increase of population is more uniform, and less 
affected by these oa»ses. 
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The entire amount expended in support of Primary 
Schools in 1857, was $636,000 00. This shows a gratifying 
increase of interest iji the public mind in behalf of Public 
* Education ; and the more so, inasmuch as about two-thirds 
of the whole amount was raised by the voluntary self-taxa- 
tion of the people, in addition to more than one hundred 
thousand dollars they were required to raise by law. Yet, . 
large as this sum seems in the aggregate, it is probably 
not more than ninety cents for each inhabitant of the State. 
But it presents, nevertheless, a gratifying contrast with 
1842, when the entire amount was but about thirty-Jive cents 
to each one of our population. 

The money so liberally expended in the erection of 
School-houses by voluntary taxation, speaks well for the 
intelligence and broad views of the people of MichigaB. 
More than one hundred and forty thousand dollars was 
mised for that object alone, in 1857. A most gratifying 
feature of this subject is the fact, that men of wealth are 
generally quite as ready to tax their own property for the 
erection of commodious and elegapt School-houses, and for 
the support of the ablest teachers who can be obtained, as 
are the men of moderate means ; or as those who have no 
property, are to tax those who have. Indeed, it is proba- 
bly true generally, that the poor, whose tax would be very 
little or Dothing, have been the strongest oppoaera of Un- 
ion Schools, on the ground of anticipated expense. While 
we thus behold our rich men taxing themselvea to build 
School houses, at an expense of five thousand to forty thou* 
sand dollars, with the interest that must consequently be 
felt in making the schools all they should be, for the proper 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties of the 
rising generation, we need not greatly fear for the perpe- 
tuity of our free institutions. We may reasonably hope 
that such a people can never be made the dppes of political 
demagogues, or social empirics. 
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The following table exhibits the sales of land, and in- 
*terest, for the several years since 1843, after deducting for- 
feitures : * 



Year. 


ACl'OG. 


1 

Amount. 


Interest. 


To Nov. 30, 1843. . . 


58,552.78 


$401,425 39 






" 1844... 


7,454 . 66 


38,860 60 


$28,099 77 




' 1845... 


3,009.93 


6,974 17 


30,820 01 




" 1846... 


6,879.63 


35,169 70 


31,308 20 




' 1847... 


18,350.32 


91,501 63 


33,770 08 




•' 1848... 


15,026 . 84 


68,763 83 


40,175 19 




" 1849... 


8,846.66 


38,509 74 


44,988 65 




' 1850... 


10,978.79 


47,111 26 


47,684 33 




" 1851... 


19,189.95 


83,449 89 


50,982 11 




" 1852,.. 


12,602 . 59 


52,709 89 


56,823 60 


41 i 


" 1853... 


48,850.04 


225,160 16 


60,513 29 




" 1854... 


68,520.46 


294,641 72 


76,274 50 




' 1855... 


27,194.92 


109,366 99 


96,899 4K 


■<( ( 


' 1856... 


19,192.96 


79,192 34 


104,555 11 


H I 


' 1857... 


9,122.59 


40,597 27] 


110,098 57 



333,773.121 $1,613,434 63j 

The capitol at Lansing was located on the School sec- 
tion ; no part of which had at that time been sold. Ttfce 
section was divided into lots, reserving about forty-five 
acres for State, Church, and local School purposes. 

The remainder has all been sold — ^principally prior t# 
1855 — ^for the aggregate sum of $90,640 75, averaging 
'$162 33 per acre. It is safe to estimate the present value 
of these lots, as now held by their owners — ^and about one- 
half of which were sold no longer ago than in 1852 and 
"1858 — at half a million dollars. 

The following table shows the comparative progress of 
Primary Schools, at periods of five years from November 
SO, 1837 : 



Frimary Sehool Fand,. . . 
Total ftmount expended,, 
"Nnmbtr of Ckiktmi, . . . . 
Volumes in Libraries, . . . . 



1849. 

$350,810 00 

86,000 00 

«6,000 



1847. 195S. 

$573,931 40|$8M,4T6 10 



130,631 75 

i08,130 

43,936) 



200,000 00 
15$^ij 
100,1611 



ifwr. 

$1,613,434 63 

686,071 48 

^5,Q9B 

168,179 



Aa act was passed in 1849, establishing a State Normal 
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School, for the specific purpose of qualifying teachers. 
This institution is now producing most gratifying results.* 

In 1855, the Legislature appropriated funds not exceed- 
ing eighteen hundred dollars per annum, for sustaining 
Teachers^ Institutes ; to be held at the discretion, and un- 
der the direction of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. These have been held from time to time, as circum- 
stances and other duties of the Superintendent would 
admit, with highly beneficial results.t 

An examination of the records of the management of the 
School Funds, for the first four years, shows the greatest 
confusion, contradiction, and deficiency. The Reports ap- 
pear ambiguous and imperfect ; and the School and Uni- 
versity Fun^s are at times so united that it is impossible 
to separate them. Until the establishment of the Land 
Office in 1843, there appears to have been but little system 
in keeping the accounts, or it was so imperfect that the 
Reports conveyed no intelligent understanding of the 
situation of the Funds. The first Report from the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office, at the close of the fiscal year 
1843, says : 

'^Upon an examination of the books transferred to this 
office, it was soon perceived that their keeping was defi- 
cient in system, and incapable of affording exact and 
perfect information of the business transactions of the 
department.'^ 

This "exact information" must probably be reckoned 
with the lost arts; though the latter may be recovered, 
while the former never will. It is, therefore, impossible 
to go back to the commencement, and ma^ke a table of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Funds. The details of 
the firrt four or five years cannot be obtained and arranged 
so as to give a clear exhibit of the subject. The earliest 

* See artidle under head of " State Normal School," following. 

t See Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, recently published, page 479, and o». 
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specific statement of affairs is found in a Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, December 1st, 1842. 
From the most thorough examination he was able to make, 
of the subject, he arrived at the following aggregate re- 
sult, as it appeared at that date : 

Receipts on account of principal, $121,332 73 

Amount loaned, $84,820 00 

Amount in the treasury, 36,533 50 

115,353 5» 

Deficiency unaccounted for, $5,97$ 14 

Received on account of interest, $92,127 05 

School moneys apportioned, $69,141 80 

Expenses, 10;502 74 

In hands of agents, 1,777 72 

Uncurrent funds, 958 00 

— 82,3811 3« 

Deficiency unaccounted for, $9,746 79 

" on principal, above, 5,979 14 

Total deficiency in principal and interest, .$18,725 93 

The deficiency was really more than this ; as the ** ex- 
penses" (and perhaps the "uncurrent funds '0 were partly 
on account of the University Fund, (probably one-fburth,) 
but the Report does not state how much ; and we here let 
the deficiency in the School Fund stand as above, instead 
of $20,060 06, as it probably was. 

The following tables have been prepared with some days^ 
of labor in searching and comparing the official Reports 
and records, and are believed to be as correct an exhibit 
of receipts and expenditures as can be obtained. If any 
person wishes to search for further information,1ie will 
truly find it a " search for knowledge under diflEiculties." 

Previous to 1843, the confusion and contradictions in the 
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records are such, that an attempt to go back of that time for 
details was given up in despair. The tables therefore, com- 
mence with the accounts as reported in the aggregate by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, up to November 
30th, 1842. The first table shows the receipts to the 
School fund, as reported by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Commissioner of the Land Office, and 
the receipts and amount of fund loaned to the State, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Treasurer. The amount 
loaned to the State, is given from 1839. The amount 
loaned to counties and to individuals, up to 1842, (and 
nothing has been thus loaned since that time,) was $84,- 
820 00. This deducted from the amount received, accord- 
ing to the Treasurer's Reports, leaves $868 43 more in the 
hands of the State than is reported by the Treasurer. 



\ 



Te&r. 



Beoeipts for principal 
per Land offloe Be- 
ports. 



Beeeipts for principal) 
per Treasurer's ne- 
ports. 



Ameunt in the hands 
of the State. 



Expenses. 



1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1766 
1857 



$121,332 73 
14,898 63 
19,766 04 
20,130 63 
19,863 35 
37,933 19 
27,651 19 
17,959 72 
22,499 90 
41,166 77 
32,623 76 
107,417 20 
116,991 85 
62,228 45 
49,060 61 
26,203 82 



$115,353 59 
14,125 60 
19,784 44 
20,028 20 
20,226 43 
37,826 98 
27,450 73 
17,918 72 
22,462 90 
40,540 22 
32,399 81 
107,417 20 
116,991 85 
62,228 45 
49,060 61 
26,203 82 



I 4,756 40 

3,315 64 

12,076 27 

29,665 16 

41,245 23 

54,799 00 

71,827 20 

92,063 63 

129,880 61 

157,331 34 

175,250 06 

197,711 96 

238,252 18 

270,011 57 

378,028 77 

494,525 04 

555,994 82 

604.855 43 

630,742 94 



12,545 53 
6,230 89 
3,000 00 



40 42 

495 58 
758 67 
200 00 
316 31 



\ $737,721 841 $730,019 55| 



$13,587 40 



i 
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Thus, according to the Land OflSce Reports, the receipts 

have been, $737,721 84 

Of which there was loaned, $84,820 00 

Expenses paid, 13,587 40 

Now in the Treasury, 630,742 94 

ir29,150 84 

Apparent deficiency, $8,571 50 

Of the $84,820 00 loaned, $30,820 00 has been paid, and 
that amount is consequently reckoned twice in the accounts, 
and makes the aggregate footings so much more than the 
actual proceeds from the lands. 

Of the $54,000 00 still on loan, $11,900 00, which was 
loaned to individuals, is considered worthless— the securi- 
ties being insufficient, and no interest having been paid for 
many years. The remainder is in the hands of eeyeral 
counties and is considered safe. 

The present entire Primary School Fund is situated as^ 
follows : 

Loaned to the State, $630,742 94 

" to Counties, 42,100 00 

" to individuals, (worthless,) 11,900 00 

Due from about 7,000 purchasers, payable at 

their pleasure, 928,691 69 

Total Primary School Funds, $1,613,434 63 

The following table shows the receipts for interest, ac- 
cording to the Land Office Reports, and the expenditures, ex- 
clusive of the interest upon the funds loaned to the State, 
commencing with the aggregates at the close of 1842. Th& 
first aggregate of expenditures includes, as near as can b& 
estimated, some $4,000, which should be in the University 
Fund account : 
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Tear. 




Receipts. 


Ezpexhditnrefl. 


To Dec. 


Ist, 


, 1842. 


$ 92,127 05 


$ 82,380 26 






1843. 


19,567 33 


20,878 26 






1844 


21,218 06 


28,617 46 






1845. 


26,831 39 


22,810 97 






1846. 


23,543 33 


23,209 52 






1847. 


25,653 91 


31,274 74 






1848. 


27,! 47 84 


12,133 42 






1849. 


81,600 20 


28,831 0» 






1850. 


33,990 31 


30,903 37 






1851. 


36,301 53 


33,987 18 






1852. 


55,785 19 


42,340 00 






1863. 


43,664 65 


32,984 4» 






1854. 


44,320 13 


43,394 32 






1855. 


57,281 87 


47,237 18 






1856. 


62,310 56 


59,999 61 






1857. 


66,667 65 


«4,855 38 



$667,931 00| 
In the Treasury, Nov. 30, 1857, 



$605,837 07 
... $ 36,430 78 

$642,267 85 
667,931 00 

Apparent Deficiency in Interest, $25,663 15 

*' " in Principal, above, 8,571 60 

Total Deficiency in Principal and Interest, . $34,234 65 

The School lands in the State are estimated at 1,148,160 
acres. Of this amount, 704,000 acres are in the lower pen- 
iiisnla, and 444,160 in the upper. Of all this, 334,413 acres 
were disposed of, to Nov. 30th, 1857. Estimating the part 
yet unsold, at four dollars per acre, (and it is believed it 
■will average that sum,) or one dollar less than the present 
minimum price, we have a fund of $4,868,022. But call it 
$4,000,000 ; which must, in the worst possible event, bo 
below the ultimate result, and it gives a yearly fund for 
distribution, of $280,000*. This will be a rich fund, to be 
realized in the future ; but ere one-half of the present 
lands are sold, Michigan will have a population of two 
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millions, with fiye to six hundred thousand scholars ; and it 
is probable that the population will ever hereafter increase 
quite as rapidly as the School Fund. This being the case, 
it cannot be expected that the Primary School Fund ap- 
portionment will ever be much, if any, greater per scholar 
than at the present time. Something may be gained, how- 
ever, in an economical view, as the population becomes 
more dense, by the increased size of schools ; thus reduc- 
ing the expense of teaching per scholar. 

But the School lands are not the only source of revenne 
upon which our Schools are expected ultimately to rely. 
The State has some five and a half million acres of " Swamp 
land,'' the present minimum price of which is $1 25 per 
acre. By the law of 1858, one-half of the proceeds of 
these lands goes into the Primary School Fund. If we es- 
timate one-half of these lands as valueless — which is 
probably not the case — the other half, at $1 25 per acre, 
will amount to about three and a half millions ; a moiety 
of which, added to the School Fund, will be equal to the 
entire Fund at the present time. But this is a matter sub- 
ject to the uncertainty of legislation ; and some future 
Legislature may repeal or amend the present law, and pre- 
vent any further additions to the School Fund from this 
source ; though the proceeds accruing up to the time of 
such change, cannot be constitutionally diverted therefrom. 

Another important prospective source of revenue to 
Primary Schools, is found in the Constitutional provision 
that all specific taxes, (except those from the Mining Com- 
panies of the Upper Peninsula,) which are now applied to 
the State indebtedness, shall, when those debts are extin- 
guished, be appropiated to the support of Primary Schools. 
These taxes (paid by the railroad companies, banks, Ac.,) 
already amount to about $130,000 per annum, and are con- 
stantly increasing. Were it not for the State indebted- 
ness, the apportionment of the public money per scholar, 
would now be over one dollar, instead of fifty cents. 
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Thus it appears that the yearly income of the Primary 
School Fnnd — should there be no change iti the disposition 
of the proceeds of the Swamp lands — will eventually reach 
five or six hundred thousand dollars. This result is re** 
mote, but toward it, time is tending. 

But whatever the actual amount of the School Fund 
may hereafter be, it is certain that it will be sufficient at 
all times, to afford essential aid in the education of the 
young. 

But it might be asked, what is the real benefit of a School 
Fund, great or small? Money of whatever amount, can 
never by its own power, teach a child its letters, erect a 
School-house, or employ a teacher. Its efficacy is not in 
itself, but in the hearts of the people ; as the power of the 
axe is in the muscles of the woodman. A thousand axes 
can never bring down the towering oak until their posses- 
sor wills that the tree shall fall, and puts his own hand to 
the work as the active power. So will a School Fund, how- 
ever large, be valueless for any great results, unless the 
people loill that it shall do its appropriate work. And they 
cannot thus will, unless they have a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the subject, that shall create a personal interest. 
A large fund of money will prove of little use, unless, un- 
derlying it, is found a great fund of warm human hearts, 
throbbing with patriotism and virtue, and an active desire 
to prepare the youth of the land worthily to fill their pla- 
ces when they shall have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Then, indeed, a large fund becomes a great blessing ; en- 
dowed with moral power; and money in changed into 
knowledge — sordid gold into living thought ! 

That a large School Fund begets indifference in the minds 
of the people, is an assumption sometimes made, but which 
is yet to be proved. It is not proved by the fact that such 
indifference may somewhere have existed. Such a state 
of the public mind must be sought for, in some cause back 
of this. Men who are at all impressed with a sense of 
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their responsibilities as rational, immortal beings, cannot 
under any circumstances be indiflferent to the intellectual 
and moral training of the young. Ignorance, moral de- 
pravity, and blind selfishness in the man, alone can render 
him uninterested in a work so important, so essential to the 
prosperity of our country and the good of our race. Find 
a community where no interest in education is felt, and a 
corresponding indifference will be found to all subjects 
which rise above mere physical considerations. If such a 
community is furnished with an educational fund, and there 
is not found moral sense enough to make any good use of 
it, what tendency would the withdrawal of it have to awa- 
ken an interest ? If these things are done in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

On the other hand, the citizens of a community where 
exists a high moral tone, where the newspaper of estab- 
lished character is found in almost every house, and the 
claims of a Supreme Being are recognized, will not fail to 
educate their youth, with the same or a higher standard of 
excellence in view, though they enjoy the aid of no public 
funds. This is illustrated in no small degree, in the State 
©f Michigan at the present time, in the fact that during 
the past year, with a public fund of about one hundred 
thousand dollars, the people have taxed themselves over 
five hundred thousand dollars more! The same spirit, 
amounting almost to enthusiasm, is shown in the regard 
felt by the people for all our institutions of learning — ^im 
the numerous private schools and seminaries, the Normal 
School, the State University, the Agricultural College, as 
well as the Asylums for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, 
and the Insane, and that no less noble Asylum, the House 
of Correction for Juvenile Ofienders. To build up these 
institutions, the people are liberally taxing themselves to a 
large amonnt — regarding them, both as the loftiest monu- 
ments they can erect of commendable State pride, and as 
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the highest demands of an enlightened humanity, trae pa- 
triotism and social good. 

* Our School Fund should be prized as a rich inheritance 
to ourselves and .our posterity ; but stiU more ought we to 
appreciate and rejoice in that high-toned public sentiment 
which determines that Education shall be universal — that 
this Fund shall never be perverted from its original design 
and greatest possible influence, and that the noble senti- 
ment of our fathers, whose hands gave form to our institu- 
tions, that " Religion, Morality, and Knowledge, being ne- 
cessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
SoHOOLS and the means of Education shall forever be en- 
comraged," shall never be repealed or disregarded. 



THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AND ITS FUNDS. 



All the legislation of our State, from the commencement^ 
upon educational affairs, seems to have contemplated, not- 
only the necessary pecuniary aid for Primary Schools, but 
the highest grade of talent and aptitude in their vocation,, 
that could be secured in teachers. This in our legislation 
was but the reflection of sentiment manifested by the active 
friends of Popular Education, among whom the teachers 
themselves stood foremost. Instead of leaving the district 
officers, who are usually elected more with reference to 
their business activity and financial skill, than to their edu- 
cation, to judge of the qualifications of the teachers they 
employ, as has been, and perhaps still is done in some 
States, our State has made provision for theelection of offi- 
cers who are expected to be choben for their ability to 
judge of a teacher's qualifications, to examine every person 
proposing to teach a Primary School, and without whose 
certificate of fitness, no teacher can be employed, on pain 
of the district's being deprived of its proportion of the pub- 
lic funds. 

This was well calculated to stimulate teachers to a de- 
sire to excel, and Associations and Institutes were organ- 
ized in many places by them, for the purpose of improve- 
ment in their profession. With these organizations the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction gave a hearty co- 
operation, and recommended legislative aid in their behalf;, 
which, however, was not granted until a recent date. 
These Associations were, perhaps, more than any other 
4 
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•cause, the means of concentrating public opinion upon the 
•subject of a State Normal School; showing as they did, the 
necessity of such an institution, and to some extent, what 
might be expected from it. 

The State Normal School was established by the Legis- 
lature in 1849; and its main design is to be a School for 
Teachers ; where they may receive instruction peculiarly 
adapted to their profession ; though the law contains some 
rhetorical flourishes about giving "instruction in the me- 
chanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry, and agricultural 
chemistry, in the fundamental laws of the United States, 
and in what regards the rights and duties of citizens." 
The Normal School is to the Primary Schools, what Theo- 
logical Seminaries are to the Churches — ^it is simply the 
Teacher's College, and a school for professional training. 

The law creating the Normal School of Michigan placed 
it under the direction of a Board of Education, consisting 
of three persons, to be appointed by the Governor, and 
approved by the Senate ; one of which was to retire from 
office each year, by one new appointment being made in 
each year. The Legislature of 1850, made the Lieutenant 
Governor, the State Treasurer, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, ex-officio members of the Board. The 
Superintendent was paade the Secretary of the Board, tha 
Treasurer its Treasurer, and it was to elect its own 
President. 

All this, however, was changed by the Constitution of 
the same year, which provides for a Board of three mem- 
bers, elected by the people, to hold their office for six 
years — one being elected at each biennial election. The 
Superintendent is ex-offlcio a member, and Secretary of the 
Board. 

Ten sections of Salt Spring lands were appropriated to 
meet the expense of buildings, apparatus, &c., to be de- 
nominated the " Normal School Building Fund." 

The Salt Spring lands consisted of seventy-two sectionB, 
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granted by Congrees to the State, in connection with the 
Bait springs, which it was then hoped would become a 
Bonrce of wealth to the State in the production of salt. 

In appropriating the ten sections for the necessary im- 
proyements to put the Normal School in operation, they 
were not offered for sale for cash. But all labor and ma- 
terials were to be paid for in warrants on the Commissioner 
of the Land Office — ^which warrants alone could be re- 
oeiyed for the land. 

In addition to the above, fifteen sections of Salt Spring 
lands were appropriated, subject to sale, for an Endowment, 
which was made inalienable for the support of the School. 
The proceeds were to be placed in the State treasury, like 
the other Trust Funds, and upon which the State was to 
pay six per cent., annually. This iaterest, with that re- 
ceived on unpaid balances from purchasers, was to consti- 
tute the "Normal School Endowment Fund." 

The Board of Education held its first meeting in May, 
1849. The location of the School became a subject of in- 
terest to the citizens of different localities, and at the next 
meeting of the Board in September, propositions were re- 
ceived from the citizens of Ypsilanti, Jackson, Marshall, 
fiull Prairie, and Niles ; each tendering to the State a site 
for the buildings, together with large subscriptions in 
Bioney. Upon a full comparison of these liberal offers, 
and upon a general view of the subject, the Board decided 
to locate the institution at Ypsilanti, upon the following 
proposition of the citizens of that place : 

Th^y were to give a suitable plat of ground for a site 
for the buildings, a cash subscription of $13,500 to be paid, 
one-third in September, 1850, and the remainder^in one 
and two years thereafter, the use of temporary buildings 
for the Normal and Model Schools until suitable buildings 
could be erected, and the payment of the salary of the 
teacher of the Model School for five years. 

The site consisted of four acres, beautifully situated 
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upon the high grounds on the west border of the village — 
now city — of Ypsilanti. 

By an act of the Legislature of 1850, the ten sections of 
land appropriated for a building fund were consolidated 
with the other fifteen sections, to be denominated the 
Normal School Endowment Fund, and made inalienablft, 
except so much of the same, not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, as might be required to complete the buildings, 
purchase necessary books, apparatus, &c., after exhausting 
the amount of donations. 

The minimum price of the lands was fixed at four dollars 
per acre; but the Commissioner of the Land Office was 
required to procure an appraisal, below which none could 
be sold. An appraisal was made in 1850. A large portion 
was appraised below the minimum price. Some were 
valaed as low as $1 60 per acre. These, of course, must 
remain unsold until they rose in value, or till the minimum 
price should be reduced. 

In the same year, the Board added four acres more of 
land to the site for the buildings, and contracted for their 
erection for the sum of $15,200 — of which $12,000 was to 
be paid by the citizens of Ypsilanti. 

An act was passed by the Legislature of 1853, appro- 
priating to the Endowment Fund the moneys arising from 
the Swamp Lands previously sold by the General Govern- 
ment, not exceeding $30,000. Prom this the School re- 
ceived no benefit. 

After the grant of the Swamp Lands to the State, it was 
supposed that the General Government had disposed of 
enough to reach the above amount ; and that, as the lands 
had been granted to the State, the money would be re- 
funded. The amount of lands thus sold was afterward 
found to be comparatively small, and no money has ever 
been received by the State on their account. 

The Legislature of 1853 also appropriated $2,000, annu- 
ally, for two years, from the State treasury, to the Endow- 
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mdnt Fund, and $8,000 to the same, to be applied to the 
pHrchase of books, apparatus, and improvements upon the 
^ronnds. 

But the income of the Normal School Fund, notwith- 
standing these appropriations, was inadequate to the wants 
of the institution. At the beginning of the year, 1855, it 
had exhausted its funds, and had contracted a debt of 
$2fiO0. In this embarrassment, it encountered the evils 
that have attended the first years of every State institu- 
tioH, of whatever kind, from the organization of the State. 
It was found that the School must have further aid, or its 
usefulness would be so circumscribed that it could not ac- 
oomplish half its work. 

The Legislature of 1855, appropriated $7,700 for that 
year, and $6,000 for 1856. This gave relief for those two 
years ; and in 1857, upon the recommendation of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, the same sums were 
appropriated for 1857 and 1858. 

The following table exhibits the amount of sales and re- 
ceipts of the Normal School lands, and the expenditures for 
the several years named. The expenditures include the 
appropriations from the State : 



• 


No. of 


Am't of Sales. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


tS 


Acres sold. 


Onac'tof Prin. 


1 On ac't of Int. 


Knd'm't Fund. 


jlnterest Fund. 


1850 


920. 


$ 8,000 00 


$ 2,150 00 


$ 15 26 


$ 611 60 


221 77 


1861 


3,216.98 


13,624 19 


3,601 06 


206 28 


2,380 31 


717 03 


1862 


1,055.96 


4,195 70 


1,613 33 


980 75 


3.556 80 


276 00 


1863 


2,227.98 


9,870 42 


3,909 79 


1,319 04 


1,479 67 


3,731 88 


1864 


3,083.35 


21 033 40 


4,591 37 


1,783 79 




8,132 66 


1865 


1,609.62 


7,718 48 


3,814 61 


2,590 55 


67 66 


6,568 08 


1866 


2,309.31 


9,667 24 


4,463 47 


2,715 07 




11,367 74 


1867 


1,081.77 


4,327 08 


1,626 67 


3,000 55 


80 


10,063 18 



\ 16,433.961 $78,826 61| $25,669 19| $12,611 29| $8,096 641 $41,076 74 

Of the lands sold, there have been forfeited 720 acres, 
valued at $5,580, which amounts deducted from the whole 
amount of sales, as above stated, leaves 14,713.96 acres, sold 
for $73,246 51, which constituted the real amount and value 
of sales at the close of the year 1857. From this value of 
the sales, deduct the $8,096 64 endowment fund expended 
in buildings, &c., and it leaves $65,149 87 — the present 
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amount of the fund. Of this amount, $17,572 55 is in the^ 
hands of the State, upon which it pays six per cent, per 
annum — $47,577 32 remaining in the hands of purchasers^ 
and upon which they pay seven per cent. 

This makes the income from the Endowment fund for the 
present year, $4,384 76. But 1,2771 acres of the land iq^- 
propriated remains unsold; therefore, the income of the 
School can be but slightly increased without further aid. 

It is an old saying, that " there is no royal road to knowlr 
edge." Every child must think for himself. But if knowt 
edge can be attained only in the narrow path of study, it 
is yet doubtless true, that path is made much easier and 
more attractive, for the pupils in the Primary School, at 
the present day, than it was when trod by their fathers. 
This is owing in part to the improvement in the style and 
construction of School-houses, by which they are rendered 
more conducive to health, and more inviting to the taste 
of the young ; but also, in a great measure, to the improved 
skill of their teachers. In proportion as Teaching become& 
a profession, instead of an incidental and temporary occu- 
pation, will the teacher's powers of imparting instructioH 
be increased. Men who are not yet very old, can remem- 
ber when their "teacher" appeared to have little more 
thought of teaching ideas, than had the mistress who, with 
the spelling book reversed upon her knee, repeated to the 
impatient child, " What's that A, what's that B, what's 
that C," &c. Who that attended the Common School 
thirty years ago, cannot remember the njany times hi& 
"master" worked out his "sum," and never uttered the 
first word as to ivhy it was thus and so ? Well was such 
employment called " keeping school." Words were taught 
— ideas came, as the pupil could find them ! Not that aH 
teachers were thus deficient in the first qualification for 
their duties ; but it was true to a very great extent, thirty 
years ago. 
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The great change which has taken place, is attributable 
in part, perhaps, to the general progress in all the improve- 
ments of the age ; but more directly, to the association of 
teachers with each other, the exchange of ideas, and to the 
professional training which they undergo in various ways. 
To secure this professional instruction to the teachers in 
this State, is the design of the Normal School. In the 
short time since the School was opened, several hundred 
have already received the benefits of its instruction. These 
go forth to impart the knowledge they have gained, to 
others ; by their personal intercourse, and by Teachers' 
Institutes and Associations. The Normal School is be- 
lieved to be doing all that its early friends promised for it; 
and the future will doubtless make it still more eflScient in 
securing to professional teachers, the highest attainable 
qualifications for their important and responsible duties. 

That this School will be sustained, the general appre- 
ciation of the importance of education for the masses, aa 
manifested by the citizens of this State, is a sure promise. 
The main expenditure for buildings, &c., has already been 
made. A very slight amount hereafter, in addition to its 
annual income, will supply all the necessary material aid for 
its highest success ; and its whole tendency will be, to make 
teaching a profession, to dignify it, and call into its ranks 
a higher order of natural talent, and give to that talent its 
highest efficiency. 
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The men whose history immortalized the names of the 
Ifayflower and Plymouth Bock, were by no means ignorant 
fanatics, to be led away by the impostures of stronger 
minds. They were men of strong and cultivated minds, 
no more to be led astray by sophistry, than were their 
hearts by the blandishments of a court Religion. Their 
love for purity of heart was scarcely less than their regard 
for intellectual excellence ; for they esteemed intelligence 
the best basis upon which to build a religious character. 
Consequently we find, that from considerations of religious 
responsibilifap-, even more than from their love of know- 
ledge in itself, they began at once, upon their advent in 
the new world, to provide measures for the education of 
their young. Nor were they satisfied with merely making 
provision for a common education for the masses; but 
they felt that, while all could not be, some must he scholars 
of a high order : able to understand the Scriptures in their 
original language, and to cope with error upon whatever 
ground it might come, and with whatever weapons it might 
choose. 

The country was a wild, inhabited by wild tribes of men;, 
but those heroes of 1620, as though comprehending their 
mighty mission to this new world, immediately began to 
lay the foundations upon which our present institutions 
are based. But sixteen years elapsed before a College^ 
was determined upon, and an appropriation made for its. 
establishment; and two years after, an endowment was. 
5 
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made by John Harvard ; and thus, two hundred and twenty 
years ago, was founded Harvard College — the pride of 
Massachusetts, and of the nation. 

From that time to the present, a similar spirit has ani- 
mated the leading minds which in all our history have 
given shape to our institutions. The several States have 
always fostered the highest, no less than the lower institu- 
tions of learning. 

When those great men — great in the truest sense — ^the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower, emancipated themselves from 
spiritual dominion, and established " a Church without a 
Bishop," they probably had some conception of what this 
land would some day become. But for its present great* 
ness, they would probably have assigned a growth of at 
least a thousand years ; not dreaming then of the wonders 
of railways, telegraphs or steam. Hardly less did those 
later heroes who carried the country through the revolu- 
tion, and established "a State without a King," realize 
what this magnificent " north west," then the abode of sav- 
ages, would become, even while some of them remedned 
upon life's battle ground. But like the men of Plymouth, 
they saw something of what it would some day be, and 
they lost no time in commencing the foundations for temples 
of knowledge and virtue, upon which their posterity might 
build. 

Appropriations of land for the support of Colleges in 
Ohio — then a Territory — were made in 1787 and 88. In 
1804, by an act for the disposal of public lands in the In- 
diana Territory, of which this State was a part, three town- 
ships were reserved "for the use of seminaries of learning" 
— one of which was for that section now constituting the 
State of Michigan. 

In 1817, Gen. Cass and Duncan Mc Arthur negociated a 
treaty with several tribes of Indians at Port Meigs, by 
which a grant of three sections was secured from Congress, 
under pretence of furnishing means for educating Indians, 
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^' to the rector of the Catholic church at Detroit/' (to the 
redor — not to the church,) and also three sections to the 
*^ College of Detroit." It is a singular thing that these six 
sections were granted in common, to be divided as the par- 
ties should agree ; but so it was. Part of this grant was 
located on the river Macon, a branch of the Raisin, and 
the remainder on the Detroit river and in Livingston county. 
The three sections for the College of Detroit, nominally 
became a part of the University lands. The other three 
accrued to the Catholic Church, and is believed to be the 
only grant ever made by Congress to any Church in this 
State.* 

The Government lands in the Territory were brought 
into market in 1818. The University township had not 
been located, up to 1824, and it was thought that a town- 
ship of good land of which none had been sold, could not 
be found ; and through the exertions of Governor Wood- 
bridge and others, and Hon. Austin E. Wing, delegate to 
Congress, an act was passed by which permi^rsion was given 
to select the land in detached sections ; and at the same 
time, another township or its equivalent, was granted. 

Thus was constituted the basis of the University Fund, 
•consisting of the seventy-two sections granted for a Uni- 
versity, and the three sections to the College of Detroit. 

In 1821, a University was organized by the Governor 
and Judges of the Territory, and the control of the Uni- 
versity lands, with all the franchises of the College of 
Detroit, given to its Trustees. 

The ordinance of Congress, admitting the State of 
Michigan into the Union, declared that " the seventy-two 
sections of land set apart and reserved for the use and 
support of a University," by the act of Congress of 1826, 
■^'are hereby granted and conveyed to the State, to be ap- 
propriated solely to the use and support of such Univercity" 

*ASieT the death of the '* Rector," the title of this property became a question of donbt, 
and an act was passed by the Legislature in 1841, incorporating " The Catholic Apostolic and 
Cbnreh of St. Anne of Detroit," to which the lands were by the act confirmed. 
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The original Constitntion, nnder which Michigan became 
a State, provided that " all lands that have been or may be 
granted by the United States to this State, for the support 
of a University,' and the funds accming from the rents or 
sales of snch lands, or from any other source, for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, shaU he and remain a pernument fund, for 
the support of said University." 

Our present Constitution is similar, and declares that 
the interest and income of all lands granted for educa- 
tional purposes, ^^ shall be iwinoZoWy appropriated, and an- 
nuaUy applied to the specific objects of the original gift, grant, 
or appropriation.^^ The present Constitution did not re- 
peat the blunder of the old one, in adding the receipts for 
rents, to the main fund, instead of using them as income. 

Thus it will be seen that the University Fund, arising 
from these grants of lands, is inalienable, and cannot be 
diverted from the University without a gross breach of 
original faith, and a direct violation of the Constitution. 
Happily very few have ever entertained a wish for such a 
result. On the contrary, successive Legislatures have 
given additional aid by direct appropriations, to the amount 
of many thousand dollars. 

The present University of Michigan was established by 
an act of the Legislature in 1837, and located in the village 
(now city) of Ann Arbor. The situation is one of much 
beauty, comprising forty acres of land, donated by the citi- 
zens of that vicinity. The same law provided for the cre- 
ation of "Branches,'' as intermediate and preparatory 
schools, to be located in various sections of the State. 

Much ridicule — not to say odium — ^has been cast upon 
the early rulers of our State for their schemes — so extrava- 
gant for so young a State— of internal improvements. 
Twenty years only have passed away, and those plans, 
though from unfortunate circumstances and equally unfor- 
ttmate management, a signal failure then, are now more 
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thcoi realized. Their legislation was a prophecy, since 
completelj fulfilled. 

Bat if they had commercial and business views twenty 
years in advance of their circumstances, they had hardly 
lees exalted views of what should be done for intellectual 
development. Had they commenced one railway, it might 
have been completed. They undertook three, and built 
none. So in education — mth no capital save the anticipa- 
ted income from sales of land, they established the Uni- 
versity and Branches. With borrowed capital, according 
to the order of thnt day with all our public works, the Uni- 
versity buildings were commenced, and several branches 
set in motion. After expending thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars upon the branches, they were all suspended, or as- 
signed to private hands. Had this money been applied to 
the University, it would have prevented years of anxiety, 
embarrassment, and at times great danger of the suspen- 
sion of the institution itself. 

The need of the branches was by no means unreal. Their 
oreation was only a question of expediency, in view of the 
means to sustain them. As soon as an end of borrowing 
came, it was seen that the means did not exist. Their need 
was real, and the importance of Schools with a similar de- 
sign is far greater now than then. But the University has 
not yet, nor is it probable it ever will have, funds to spare 
for their restoration. Their re-establishment, therefore, 
may be considered impossible ; and the question is, how 
shall we'otherwise provide in the most feasible mannner, 
for the intermediate course of study for those who wish to 
enter theTJniversity, or who wish, without entering upon 
a college course, to give their minds a higher discipline 
than can be obtained in the Primary School ? 

The Union School is a Primary School ; nothing more, 
except in its superior arrangements. Yet it is believed 
iixsA these Schools— or the more prominent of them — ^may 
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have added to them, with no detriment to their primary 
design, an intermediate and preparatory featnre, answer- 
ing the main purpose of the Branches, with but a mere 
fraction of their expense. Tme, no means from the Uni- 
versity Pnnd can be appropriated in such a direction ; and 
it required a pretty broad constmction of the Constitution 
to do it in the case of the Branches. [For a more extended 
statement of the Superintendent's views upon this sub- 
ject, see pages 16 to 18 of his Report for 1856, and pages 
45 to 63 of his Report for 1857, recently published, in one 
volume.] 

At the organization of the University, no portion of the 
seventy-two sections had been sold, except to the amount 
of 15,000 by the Trustees of the old University, and no 
means existed with which to put the institution in opera- 
tion. But everything could be done by borrowing. The 
State was borrowing on its own account, to build railways, 
canals, and a State prison, and loaning its credit to private 
railway companies. It could do no less for Education than 
it did for locomotion ; and in 1838, $100,000 was borrowed, 
for which the State gave it^ bonds, payable in twenty 
years. This was reloaned to the University, with the 
agreement that the principal and interest was to be paid 
from the income of the University lands, and that the 
State, though nominally a principal in reference to the 
loan, was really only an agent and endorser for the Uni- 
versity. With this understanding, the business was for 
several years conducted, and the interest paid from the 
funds of the University; when a singular change took 
place, as will be seen hereafter. About $122,000, in inter- 
est and discount, has been paid upon this loan, and the 
whole original sum — save $1,000 — is still (in 1858) a debt 
against the State. Such is the econcymy of borrowing I 
But it met the necessities of the case ; the buildings were 
erected, and in 1841 the University was duly inaugurated 
as an acting institution. 
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The sales of University lands commenced in 1837 ; and 
Nov. 30th, 1841, had reached about two hundred thousand 
dollars, at an average price of $17 42 per acre. Of this, 
$37,043 22 had been paid in, and loaned principally to sev- 
eral counties, for ten years. The 'total receipts for inter- 
est to this time, were about fourteen thousand dollars, and 
the interest on the two hundred thousand dollars was the 
only available resource of the University, except the hun- 
dred thousand dollars loan, which was then about exhausted; 
while the interest on the loan had already reached the sum 
of eighteen thousand dollars. 

The first year in which the lands were oflFered for sale, 
the sales were $149,140 51 ; but the financial revulsion that 
followed, not only diminished the sales, but rendered pur- 
chasers unable to pay their interest ; and the receipts of 
interest, which in 1838 were $8,920 23, were but $2,203 29 
in 1841. The interest due the University Fund, from ac- 
cumulated arrears, was over thirty-three thousand dollars. 
Added to these unavailable resources, upon which to rely 
for the coming year, was $13,550 88 accruing interest, of 
which, like that already past due, it was expected very, 
little would be paid, and that little mainly in State scrip 
of depreciated value ; also, $11,445 18 of the hundred thou- 
sand dollars loan rendered unavailable by the failure of the 
Bank of Michigan. 

The estimated expenses for the coming year, including 
fifteen hundred dollars for the branches, and six thousand 
to meet the interest on the hundred thousand dollars loan, 
were $16,724. 

The minimum price of University lands, was twenty dol- 
lars per acre. In April, 1841, this was reduced to fifteen 
dollars ; yet but 616 acres were sold during the year ; upon 
which $1,015 28 was paid down ; and of over thirty-three 
thousand dollars interest due, but $2,203 29, as above stated, 
was paid during the year. Well might the Finance Com» 
mittee repert that they would " venture no estimate of the 
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receipts lor the comiDg year !" Their nominal resourcee 
fer the coming year, including interest due, and funds in 
ibe Bank of Michigan, were reported to be $58,210 63. Of 
this sum, $10,572 74 was paid during the year.* 

The expenses of the University were kept within the re- 
reipts only by the closest economy. 

In this year, 1842, the minimum price of University 
lands was still further reduced to $12 per acre. At the 
dose of the year, there were five branches in operation, in- 
^dnding one in connection with the University — with 174 
atodents, male and female. The year previous, the number 
was 210. Those who apprehend so much danger from a 
co-education of the sexes in the University, seem not to 
•Iiave manifested any apprehension in reference to the 
branches. But two hundred dollars each, was appropriated 
•far the support of the branches this year. The balance of 
ibeir expense was met by tuition fees. The Faculty of the 
'University consisted of Rev. Joseph Whiting, Gbobge P. 
Williams, Douglas Houghton and Abbaic Sagbb. (Of 
iheee, Messrs. Williams and Sager are still Professors in 
the institution.) 

To the Ist of December, 1842, the sales of University 
lands amounted to 13,013 acres, for $220,496 05. Of this, 
^422 acres which sold for $77,293 92, had been forfeited for 
non-payment of interest ; of which 969 acres had been re- 
-flold for $13,914 95. The purchasers found themselves in 
ibe same dilemma with the purchasers of Primary School 
kmds — perhaps worse, as they had bound themselves not 
only to pay a higher price, but probably higher in propor- 
tion to their r^al value. And to them the Legi«'l?t^^^^ <*t- 

.*lt iii proper to tay tlmt the reports for several jears, in the early history of the University, 
ud even up to within six or eight years past, aie often very conflicliDg. In this instance. 
Ibe State Treasurer repoitn '^Received for interest on University lands sold, and ]M*inoii»al 
iMued $9,940 45." The Superintendent of Public Instruction reports, page 210, Toint Doca- 
■ADtB, "Receipts on intereMt for the year, $10,672 74." On page 292, the Superintendent 
mja, *»The amount received by the State Treasurer, on account tf interest flrom the fund, fe 
reported at $10,959 53." The author of this article, therefore, will not vouch, hi every case, 
Ihrthe abbolnte correctness i>f the figures ; but they are at least near enough toj^answer the 
iracral purpoae iaview,of showing the^condition of the University. 
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tended the aame relief.^ The law of 1842 provided for the 
appraisal of University lands that had been sold for $20, or 
more per acre — none, however, to be valued at less than 
$12 perjacre — and the amount of reduction was to be cred- 
ited to the principal due. The result was, that in the same 
year the aggregate of credits to purchasers amounted to 
$34,651 17. This, with the forfeitures, reduced the fund 
$111,945 09. The account stood thus : 

Sold to Dec. 1st, 1841, $203,471 76 

Sold in 1842, to Dec. 1st, 17,024 29 

Total, $220,496 05 

Forfeitures, $77,293 92 

Reduction by appraisal, 34,651 17 

111,945 09 

Amount remaining, $108,550 96 

Add forfeited lands resold, 13,914 95 

" paid previous to forfeiture, 9,425 83 

" received from old Trustees, 5,000 00 

" ** for rents, 276 00 

Total University Fund, $137,167 74 

This sum afterward became further reduced, till it 
amounted to only $131,290 60. 

In the Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for this year, (1842,) he states the total receipts into 
the State treasury, for principal and interest, of both the 
University and Primary School Funds, from the first sales 

to that time, to be $278,905 97 

And the disbursements and cash then in the 

treasury, 256,582 39 

What had become of the $22,323 58 

the Superintendent could not tell. About one-third of the 

*See pages 5-7, on the subject of Primarj School lands. 

6 
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deficiency is chargable to the "profit and loss account" of 
the University. 

The interest to accrue for the coming year, 1843, with 
that in arrears, would amount to $62,264 17 ; yet, with all 
these nominal resources, the Board of Regents expressed 
the fear that enough might not be realized to meet the ex- 
penses ; although they had reduced the estimates to the 
starvation point of $2,700, exclusive of $6,000 to pay the 
annual interest on the loan. 

In 1843, a settlement was effected with the Bank of 
Michigan, and the balance due the University, $9,204 70,. 
was liquidated, principally in real estate in the city of De- 
troit. In the meantime, the Michigan State Bank, with 
which was deposited $6,000 to meet the accruing annual 
interest on the hundred thousand dollars loan, had failed, 
and that sum' was rendered unavailable. Of the $62,264 17 
due for interest, only $7,526 57 was paid during the year.^ 

The close of the vear found the institution over twelve 
hundred dollars in debt for current expenses, though they 
had been kept within the estimate above. Well might the 
Regents report the prospects even more gloomy than at 
the time of their last previous report ! 

In this year the State Land OflSce was organized, and 
the direct control of the lands, hitherto in the hands of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, was transferred to 
that Department. In the first Report of the Commissioner 
of the Land Office, he says : " Upon an examination of 
the books transferred to this office, it was soon perceived 
that their keeping was deficient in system, and incapable 
of affording exact and perfect information of the business 
transactions of the Department." This should not neces- 
sarily be understood as a reflection upon the former Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction, whose integrity and faith- 
fulness has never been questioned ; but it shows with what 

* This is as reported bj the Commissioner of the Land Office. In the Saperintendent'g Re-. 
port for 1851 , it is stated to haye been $6,427 03. The former is probably the dirrect aiiMvnt 
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an imperfect system the affairs of those times were con- 
ducted. The fault was not so mnch with the Superintend- 
ents, as with the Legislature. If they required one mor- 
tal man to superintend the formation and development of 
our whole Educational System, and at the same time man- 
age and dispose of several millions in value of land, partly 
on credit, with all the changes and embarrassments of de- 
fault in interest, forfeitures, and reductions in price by ap- 
praisal, &C.J Ac, what could they expect, but duties un- 
performed, confusion and errors? The real difficulty ^vas, 
one man was required to perform the labor of several — an 
example, however, which has been followed by Legislatures 
of a still later date. 

At the close of 1843, there were five branches in exist- 
ence, in four of which were 133 students. Three of the 
branches, only, received $200 each from the University 
fond. The students in the University numbered fifty- 
three. 

It was now seen that relief, in some form, must be given 
by special legislation, or the University would soon be- 
compelled to suspend operations. The patriotic and phi- 
lanthropic hearts, who were directly engaged in the enter* 
prise, again appealed to the Legislature for help. But the 
State itself, was deeply, not to say disgracefnlly, in debt, 
and could give no aid, unless it could be obtained from the^ 
lands. These were a rich inheritance, but practically val- 
ueless until converted into money. 

It will be understood that the one hundred thousand 
dollars loan was obtained by the State. For this its bonda 
were given, and it held the University lands as security. 
So the institution owed the debt, not to the bond-holders, 
but to the State. If the lands could be sold, the debt 
might so far be liquidated, and the interest thereon stopped* 
But in the previous year the sales were but $9,685 70. At 
this rate, over ten years would be required to remove the^ 
incubus, though all the sales should be applied to that end. 
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A scheme was devised, however, by which it was believed 
the sales could be greatly augmented, the State enabled to 
redeem its outstanding obligations, the holders thereof ob- 
taining their pay, and all without any cash or credit in the 
transaction. 

The State, after borrowing money to the extent of its 
credit, had then issued warrants and scrip, bearing inter- 
est, to carry on the government and its public works. 
These evidences of State indebtedness, it was proposed, 
should be received for the University lands, and the State 
receive them to apply upon the loan. They were of greatly 
depreciated value in the market, which fact it was rightly 
»concluded, would invite the holders to part with them at 
par for land. Thus the University would sell its land for 
a debt against the State, which would be an offset to its 
<own. An act legalizing such an arrangement was passed, 
and approved February 28th, 1844. 

There is much confusion in the minds of many in relation 
to the " trust funds," of which our Educational Funds con- 
stitute one class. This arises, doubtless, from the fact that 
the State has the management of these funds, and is at the 
same time the borrower of them. It was necessary that 
the University funds, like the Primary School, Asylum, and 
other funds, should be invested, so as to make the interest 
.available. It was at first proposed to loan them to the 
counties, to corporations, or to individuals, as occasion 
might offer; and that system was commenced. But the 
^tate itself was in the market as a borrower, and it was 
justly deemed safer for these several fuads, that they should 
be loaned to the State, than to A, B, and C, with all sorts 
•of security, or no security at all. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the State determined itself to borrow all the funds of 
.the University, as they should accrue. 

We may consider the State in the character of guardian 
to a minor ; and the guardian himself borrows the money 
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•f his ward. The State never really owned the University 
or Primary School lands. Tme, they were "granted to the 
State ;" btit not in fee. They were in trust, for specified 
objects. Hence the term "Trnst Funds," or funds held 
by the State in trust ; which, as the trustee, it has loaned 
for its own use, instead of loaning them to third parties. 

In the present case, it was as though the guardian of a 
child, whose only property consists of wild land, borrows- 
on his own responsibility, say one thousand dollars, for the 
expense of the child's education. After awhile the guar- 
dian becomes deeply in debt on his own account, and hi» 
notes are offered in the market for fifty cents on the dollar. 
At this crisis, he advertises that he will receive his out- 
standing notes at par, in payment for the land of his ward ; 
with whom he agrees that he will apply the amount upon 
his indebtedness of the thousand dollars. 

By another act, passed eleven days later than the one- 
amthorizing the above arrangement, the Seminary lot (so* 
called) in Detroit, which the University had taken of the 
Bank of Michigan, was transferred to the State, to be ap- 
plied upon the loan, at $8,095 — the same that it had cost 
the University. 

These measures, it was reasonably supposed, would re- 
sult in extensive sales, and so far relieve the University of 
its debt; to pay the interest on which, had been absorbing 
about two-thirds of its annual income. And the result 
was : in about eight months — the remainder of the same 
year — the debt was reduced $39,212 48. The total sales, 
for cash and credit during the entire year, amounted to 
only $5,709 57. This went into the University Fund — ^the 
State taking only what was paid in warrants. 

The interest upon the loan was thus in the first year of 
the experiment, reduced $2,352 74, leaving that amount of 
additional means for the expenses of the University. 

In 1845, the debt was further reduced to $43,258 06.* 

* Hm Board of Regentii ineorrectly reported tbia naa $87 20 less than the abore. 
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The total sales of University lands reached $27,381. The 
interest received was $10,007 22. The first class, number- 
ing eleven, graduated this year. 

The crisis of the institution was now passed ; and its 
officers, who had been long trembling for its fate, found a 
burden which other minds «ould hardly appreciate, re- 
moved from their hearts. The only danger they had now 
to fear, was that the number of students would increase 
more rapidly than their means. And some embarrassment 
was afterward experienced from this cause ; but not snch 
as in previous years, to threaten the suspension of the 
institution. 

In 1846, the debt was reduced to $33,850 ; and the re- 
ceipts to the interest fund were $10,274. This gave the 
University the means of paying all its local debts, with a 
surplus of nearly three thousand dollars. But the number 
of students had increased to seventy ; and the Board of 
Begents voted to make no further appropriations to the 
Branches. It had become evident that the original plan 
of the Branches, to be sustained from the University Fund, 
could never be accomplished ; that whatever might be its 
future increased resources, they would all be required to 
meet its increased expenses which the future number of 
students would involve. From this time, therefore, the 
Branches were doubtless wisely, however reluctantly, 
abandoned to their fate, or to such an existence as they 
could maintain in private hands. The graduating class of 
this year numbered seventeen. 

In 1847, the debt was reduced to $20,628. 

The same terms are here used, in speaking of the hun- 
hred thousand dollars loan, that are used in all the reports 
of the State officers, and by the officers of the University. 
They invariably speak of it as a loan, upon which the Uni- 
versity was paying interest, and which the institution was 
anxious to liquidate, as it was now fortunately doing, by 
the process above described. The reader is here ren;iinded 
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of this fact, as in the further history of affairs, he will find 
tlie subject presented in a somewhat different aspect. 

The debt which had rested so like an incubus upon the 
institution, and through the interest annually due upon it, 
had endangered its very continuance, now ceased to be a 
Bnbject of anxiety, as it was certain in a short time to be 
^Qtiroly cancelled. At the same time, the receipts to the 
University interest fund were slowly increasing — ^being 
this year about a thousand dollars advance upon those of 
1846. But the number of students was now eighty-three 
— a greater number than the capacity of the buildings 
could well accommodate ; and it was deemed indispensable 
to commence at once the erection of another main building. 
Accordingly, over sixteen thousand dollars was thus ex- 
pended in 1847 and '48. The graduates of 1847 numbered 
twelve. 

In 1848 the number of students was eighty eight, and the 
number of graduates sixteen. There were now seven Pro- 
fessors. The debt was reduced to less than fifteen thousand 
dollars. The receipts to the interest fund were $10,829 44. 
The total sales of land amounted to but $8,432 88. 

The sales in 1849 amounted to but $6,560. The receipts 
for interest were $10,907 34. The graduating class num- 
bered twenty-four. The Freshmen numbered but twenty, 
leaving the total of number students four less than in the 
previous year. To meet the wants of the Laboratory, the 
Board of Regents appropriated six thousand dollars for a 
building for that purpose. 

In 1850 the receipts for interest were $10,478 21 — the 
sales of land, $13,621 58. The Medical building was nearly 
completed, and a Medical Department was organized with 
eighty students. The number of students in the other de- 
partments was reduced to seventy-two. 

Under the old Constitution, the Board of Regents had 
consisted of twelve members, appointed by the Governor. 
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In them were vested the corporate powers of the Univer- 
sity. But by a change in the new Oonstitntion of 1850, the 
Board consisted of one member from each judicial diBtriot 
in the State, elected by the people for six years. Hitherto 
the institution had never had a President as a distinctive 
officer ; and the new Board of Brents, under the require- 
ments of the Constitution, elected Rev. Hebtbt P. Tappav, 
D. D., President. This gentleman soon after entered apon 
the duties of his office, which he still holds with much credit 
to himself, and advantage to the institution. 

It will be seen that though the available resources of the 
University had increased from three, four, and five thousand 
dollars per annum, to about ten thousand, its expenses had 
also increased, and the demand for additional buildings had 
at this time involved it in a debt of over twelve thousand 
dollars. For ten thousand dollars of this, warrants were 
drawn, payable in three years. Upon these warrants the 
money was obtained, and temporary relief gained. 

We now come to a point where history seems to repudi- 
ate itself. For six successive years, after the passage of a 
law providing a way for the payment of the hundred thoik 
sand dollars loan, the various reports agree in speaking of 
so much being paid in one year, and so much in another, 
the University ceasing to pay interest on the amount paid 
from year to year — the whole matter appearing to be as 
well understood by all, as would be the simplest transaction 
between man and man. The reader can, therefore, hardly 
fail to be surprised to find the following singular remarks 
in the Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for 1850 : 

"The estimated receipts [of the University] for the 
coming year, are calculated at $17,088 23. The estimated 
expenses, $16,263 33. The former exceeds the receipts of 
last year by $5,088 23, while the expenses are also increased 
$4,973 92. The stim of $6,010 is set apart, in this estimate, 
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to pay interest upon the loan of $100,000, and the balance 
for the support of Professors, &c. It would be of no 
utility at this time, perhaps, to discuss the financial or 
general policy which has been adopted by successive 
Boards of Regents. The heavy loan early contracted, and 
the large amount invested in buildings, has proved a seri- 
OUB detriment to the interests of the institution, and will 
continue to embarrass its legitimate field of operations 
until efiectual provision is made for sinking the debt. 
What provision has been 'made for this purpose^ is unknovm 
to this Department. Information in this respect, was re- 
quired from the Board of Regents, but not in season for 
that body to prepare and submit it at this time. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the importance of relieving the Uni- 
versity from this burden, must be apparent to all.^' 

To this time, the public had been informed, and all sup- 
posed, that the Jiundred thousand dollars loan was nearly 
paid to the State. The same Superintendent of Public 
Instruction reported, but the last previous year, that "The 
weight of a heavy debt^ and improvident expenditures con- 
tracted at an early period^ has been gradually removed, by 
the prudence and discretion of the Board entrusted with 
its management and supervision.^' 

That this referred to the hundred thousand dollars loan, 
does not admit of a question; as that was the only heavy 
debt incurred at an early or any other period: 

It is deemed fitting to enlarge somewhat upon this sub- 
ject, by reason of the singular change in its aspect, the 
large pecuniary considerations involved, and the legislative 
action that has already resulted from it. 

The hundred thousand dollars loan was obtained for six 
per cent, interest, payable in twenty years ; that is, in 
1858. Had the lands which had now been sold for State 
warrants, to an amount nearly equal to the loan, been sold 
for eoAh, and that placed in the University Fund, it would 
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have been drawing seven per cent. But they could not 
have been sold for cash ; and were sold for warrants, only 
because the State was willing to receive that sort of de- 
preciated paper at par. But it had counted dollar for dol- 
lar to all parties. The University had stopped six thou- 
scmd dollars annual interest on the loan, but the means 
with which it was done, would have been earning seven 
thousand, had they gone into the University Fund instead 
of the State treasury. But it was only by assigning those 
means to the State treasury, they could be brought into 
existence or made available at all ; and though nominally, 
the University was losing a thousand dollars per annum, 
by paying its debts, it was really realising five thousand. 
It had been relieved from great embarrassment, perhaps 
from suspension, by the arrangement ; the State credit was 
relieved, by redeeming its obligations, and thousands of 
individuals were benefitted by obtaining the par value for 
the warrants in their hands. 

Before making their Annual Report for 1852, the Finance 
Committee consulted the Attorney General, who expressed 
the opinion that the payment which had been made to the 
State, could not be repudiated. They complained of a hard 
bargain, and petitioned the Legislature to pay to the Uni- 
versity the one per cent, which it was apparently losing 
upon the hundred thousand dollars in question. This 
would be one thousand dollars per annum, from the time of 
sale of the lands which had been purchased with warrants, 
till 1858, or till the State should pay the original loAn. 

The Legislature of 1853 more than answered this appeal, 
by an act directing the Auditor General to credit the Uni- 
versity Fund for that and the ^next year, with the full 
amount of interest on all the University lands that had been 
sold. This was treating the matter (for two years) as 
though the debt had not been paid. It showed in a strik- 
ing light, the readiness of the Legislature to extend aid to 
the University. 
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The Auditor General, Hon. John SiueegleSjin his next re- 
port, used the following language : 

"The total amount due from the State to the University 
Pnnd is $73,504 46. In addition to the interest on this, 
sum, the last Legislature (Act No. 60) required the Audi- 
tor General to draw his warrant on the State Treasurer* 
for interest on $100,000 of bonds, heretofore issued by the- 
State for the benefit of the University, and upon which, 
the State pays interest to the holders thereof — thus making 
the State pay double interest on that amoimt. This is the- 
plain and simple meaning of the act, although it is sa 
drawn up, as in a measure to disguise the fact. It is true- 
the act is limited to the period of two years ; and if it was^ 
only intended by those officers of the University wha 
drafted the bill, as a donation to the University of $14,000^ 
to relieve it from present embarrassment, it is well — ^but 
if it was intended as a precedent for future legislative ac* 
tion, it is wrong. It would bring the State in debt to the 
University $100,000 in addition to the $73,504 46 above 
stated to be due, and the State would also have to pay the 
$100,000 bonds heretofore assumed." 

The next Legislature, in 1855, however, seemed to be 
neither convinced or alarmed by this report, and passed an. 
act continuing the payment for another two years. The* 
phraseology of the bill was similar to the act of 1853 ; vir- 
tually admitting that the State should pay interest on funds.. 
which the records showed to be its own. 

The Legislature of 1857 again renewed the grant, to con- 
tinue for four years longer. 

Thus the State is bound to pay the University seven 
thousand dollars per annum, for eight years — or sixteen, 
thousand dollars more than has been appropriated from the 
Treasury to put the Agricultural College in operation. 
That this money is well expended, it is probable that 
almost universal enlightened public sentiment will agree,. 
But that it is secured by any legal claim of the University 
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upon the State, will not bear investigation, except upon one 
ground ; and one that has never been asserted in any of 
the reports or memorials. That gi*ound, which may be de- 
batable, is the question of constitutionality. 

It may be said, in the exact language of the Constitution, 
under which the law 'was enacted, which is similar to the 
terms of the original grant from Congress, as well as the 
present Constitution, that ^' the funds accruing from the 
sales of such lands shall be and remain a permanent ftmd 
for the support of said University." If this is to be liter- 
ally construed,. was not the sequestration of one hundred 
thousand dollars of the University fund for the payment of 
a loan which had been expended in buildings, apparatus, 
^4c., a violation of the Constitution, and therefore void ? If 
80, then the University still owes the State the hundred 
thousand dollars ; and its only means with which to pay it, 
are in its yearly interest fund ; and a measure so detri- 
mental to the usefulness of the institution as the requiring 
of payment from this fund, will probably never be enter- 
tained by the people or their Legislature. K so, also, the 
University fund is one hundred thousand dollars greater 
than appears upon all the State records, and all the reports 
of the Auditor General ; and the sooner the record and the 
fact are made to agree, the better. 

The action of several Legislatures would indicate that 
they either took the unconstitutional view of the subject, 
or voted under a misapprehension of the facts in the case. 

But it may be asked again, on the other hand, was the 
appropriating of one hundred thousand dollars to neces- 
sary buildings and apparatus, any infringement upon the 
"permanency" of the fund? Suppose, instead of this, 
they had loaned it to the State, or other parties, and rented 
their buildings, &c. Whatever might be said of the ne- 
cessity of such a policy, its impolicy would be apparent to 
all. But had not the course been adopted which was 
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adopted, this would have been the only alternative ; and 
what more permanent investment could be made, than to 
put it into the necessary buildings and conveniences for 
operating the institution ; saving thereby in rents, more 
than the money would earn if loaned? 

Thus the case now stands before the people, whose insti- 
tution the University is, and whose money the funds are — 
whether in the University Fund, or in the State treasury. 
It is for them to decide in which pocket the money be- 
longs. If they decide that it belongs in the State pocket, 
there is little danger that they will see the University 
pocket empty, without replenishing it, with a liberal hand. 
It is truly to be hoped that the educational spirit of the 
citizens of Michigan will ever see to it, that the increasing 
reputation and usefulness of its University, already im- 
parting its blessings to nearly five hundred students, are- 
not blighted for want of all necessary means. But froni^ 
the importance of this subject, and the circumstance of its 
having been very little discussed by the people, and con- 
sequently not understood by them, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction deems it desirable that all the facts in 
the case should be laid before them, with a view to an 
early and equitable settlement. 

The following table shows the number of acres of land 
disposed of, and the amount for which it was originally 
sold, the amount received for principal, and for interest, 
with the average price per acre for the several years, from 
the first sales in 1837, to Dec. Ist, 1857 — the receipts for 
interest including the amount granted by the Legislatures 
of 1853, '55 and '57— to the close of 1857. The table is 
compiled from the Superintendent's Reports, up to the 
time the Land OflSce was established, and the remainder 
from the Reports of the latter office : 
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v««« ^o« *»f Acres 

- » 


1 Amoiiuc of nies. 


Principal received. 


Iot.«»t««ived. ^^^f.PJi" 


1837 


6,4»i5.'.i: 


.«14»,140 61 


114,922 06 




$22 97 


1838 


607.7*2 


10,304 40 


14,635 40 


$8,920 23 


20 29 


1839 


181.76 


3,872 00 


1,089 86 


2,433 63 


21 30 


1840 


4,786.72 


30,457 95 


5,380 64 


2,142 60 


6 36 


1841 


(a) 61 5.92 


9,696 90 


1,015 28 


2,203 29 


16 18 


1842 


1,428.60 


17,024 29 


3,489 91 


10,572 74 


11 91 


1843 


924.59 


9,685 70 


1,964 08 


7,526 57 


10 47 


1844 


4,156.57 


44,922 06 


21,451 83 


8,617 54 


11 05 


1845 


2,259.26 


27,381 00 


17,561 66 


10,007 22 


12 12 


1846 


1,336.2) 


16,264 52 


9,375 86 


(5)10,274 00 


12 17 


1847 


1,182.59 


13,540 10 


13,221 99 


(c)ll,l77 19 


11 45 


1848 


702.74 


8,432 88 


11,586 72 


(d)10,829 44 


12 00 


1849 


382.4>' 


6,560 09 


10,233 67 


(e) 10,928 34 


17 20 


1850 


865.85 


13,621 58 


9,881 39 


10,473 21 


15 73 


1851 


1,257.06 


15,501 72 


11,674 72 


(f)10,414 06 


12 33 


1852 


1,143.05 


13,756 60 


16,511 48 


(9)12,755 41 


12 03 


1853 


7,361.49 


95,042 20 


34,984 44 


19,939 76 


12 91 


1854 


6,363.55 


76,647 68 


31,384 79 


26,485 34 


12 04 


1855 


2,288,14 


29,013 06 


24,199 48 


32,871 07 


12 68 


1856 


1,209.41 


14,512 92 


8,171 13 


34,511 29 


12 00 


1857 


679.25 


8,151 00 


9,032 47 


35,201 96 


12 00 



J46,123.7b|$613,5l9 14|$271,771 84|$278,284 79| 

NOTES ON THE FOREGOING TABLE. 

(a) In another place in the same Report of the Superin- 
' tendent of Public Instruction, from which this statement 
is taken, the acres sold are said to be 696, at $10,896 93 ; 
' the receipts for principal are stated in another place, to be 
'^2,831 69 ; while the State Treasurer's books give yet a 
>l;hird amount — $1,025 00. The receipts for interest, the 
Superintendent gives in another place, at $248 60, while 
the Treasurer's books give here also a third variation, or 
$2,463 61. These disagreements between the Superinten- 
dent and himself, and the Treasurer, will be made more ap- 
parent by the following table : 

I Acres | Amount. |K«c'd on principal, j Kec'd on Interest. 



Superintendent, 
Superintendent, 
Treasurer, 



615.92 
696.00 



$9,696 90 
10,896 93 



$1,015 28 
2,831' 69 
1,025 00 



$2,203 29 

248 50 

2,463 61 



This is but an extreme case of the embarrassment met 
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tv^ith) in attempting to collate exact and reliable statements 
through all the early history of the University funds. 

(b) The old Constitution made the receipts for rents a 
part of the principal ; but the Reports this year, show that 
the receipts for rents were added to the interest fund. 

(c) This year the State Treasurer's books show $221 24 
less interest received than is reported by the Commissioner 
of the Land Office. The rents this year also, went into 
the interest fund. 

(d) The receipts are here again placed to the interest 
fund, and $136 29 received for penalty, appears not to have 
been received by the Treasurer. 

(e) The rents again go to the interest fund, and the Treas- 
urer's books^^show $186 54 less interest paid into the treas- 
ury than is reported received by the Commissioner of the 
Land Office. 

(/) The Treasurer's books show his receipts $129 50 less 
for principal, aiid^$689 53 less for interest, than is reported 
by the Commissioner of the Land Office. 

(g) For this year the Treasurer reports, as coming into 
his hands, $602 75 less for principal, and $1,110 72 less for 
interest, than is given by the Commissioner of the Land 
Office ; and the Finance Committee of the University state 
the amount different from either. 

The aggregate of these discrepancies between the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office and the Treasurer (with 
whose books the Auditor General's agree) is $3,076 57. 
All of this, save $732 25 is in the interest account. This 
may all be mere errors of the Land Office ; but it is, to say 
the least, somewhat singular, that in seven errors, varying 
from a hundred and twenty-nine, to over eleven hundred 
dollars, every one is against the University. 

The average price of lands sold in 1840 was but $6 36 
per acre. This was in consequence of a pre-emption law, 
allowing " squatters " to take the land by appraisal. The 
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presumption is fair that these were among the most valua- 
ble of the University lands. 

The foregoing table shows the result according to the 
original sdes, to December Ist, 1857 ; but a portion of the 
forty-six thousand one hundred and twenty-three and three- 
fourths acres ia reckoned twice, having been forfeited and 
resold. The amount actually sold, after deducting forfeit- 
ures, is 41,320 acres. To this, add the three sections, which 
do not appear on the Land Office records — ^making 43,240 
acres. 

The grants from Congress were the three sections to the 
College of Detroit, and seventy-two sections to the Univer- 
sity — or 48,000 acres. The University lands yet unsold 
amount to 2,749 acres; showing the lands selected to be 
45,985 acres. This would leave 2,011 acres still due from 
the General Government. But from this should be de- 
ducted 429 acres, less the amount for which the " Toledo 
lands" and Detroit "Ship-yard" were received. 

The true account, then, stands thus : 

Original grant — 75 sections — acres, 48,000 

Acres sold, 43,240 

" unsold, 2,749 

Less on Toledo lots and "Ship-yard," 429 

46,418 

Actual deficiency — acres, 1,582 

This shows 1,582 acres — or about two and a half sections 
— still really due from the General Government to the Uni- 
versity. 

It has at all times been known that a small portion of the 
University lands had not been selected. It has been neg- 
lected because it Avas a fraction of the whole, and not es- 
pecially needed, while large quantities of selected lands 
were yet unsold ; but the lands selected are now nearly all 
disposed of, and measures will probably soon be taken, to 
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have the unselected 1,582 acres selected, in accordance 
with the original design of Congress. 

The above table shows the original sales to have amount- 
ed to $613,519 14. In this, there is probably no material 
error. But the sum has been reduced, by forfeitures and 
appraisal, to $503,121 56. 

The table shows the amount received upon sales from the 
beginning, to be $271,771 84. It would be unsafe to 
vouch for the perfect accuracy of the figures in this col- 
umn ; but they are obtained from what are believed to be 
the most reliable of the conflicting records of past years, , 
and the aggregate is probably not far from the truth. 
Only $246,161 33, however, has made its appearance upon 
the books of the State treasury. What has become of the 
$25,590 51 deficit? It probably must go to swell the 
amount reported unaccounted for, by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in 1842. 

The amount received to the interest fund from the be- 
ginning, appears to be $278,284 79. This includes $7,000 
per annum for the last five years, paid in accordance with 
acts of the Legislatures of 1853, '55 and '57. But from 
this should be deducted $1,910 63, paid for expenses charg- 
able to the fund, leaving the amount which the University 
is supposed to have received, at $276,374 16. 

The present University Fund, exclusive of the $100,000 
paid to the State upon the loan, is $403,121 56. Of this, 
$146,161 33 is loaned to the State at seven per cent, inter- 
est. This has been used toward paying other State in- 
debtedness; so the interest is no additional tax upon the 
people. A small amount was loaned to various counties at 
an early day. The remainder of the fund consists of un- 
paid balances due from about twelve hundred individual 
purchasers of University lands, and is tantamount to a 
loan to them. This class of debtors to both the University 
and Primary School Funds, number between eight and^ 

8 
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nino thousand . The State assumeB all the care and ex- 
pense connected with these funds, (with a very trifling ex- 
ception,) selling the lands, keeping the accounts with the 
purchasers, and collecting the yearly interest, &c., without 
charge. 

The income of the University at the present time, in- 
cluding the $7,000 paid by act of the Legislature, is 
$35,218 60. 

The following table shows the sales of University lands 
for the several years, after deducting forfeitures : 



Year. 

Total sales from July, 1837, to 

Nov. 30th, 1843 

1844,. r 

1845 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

1850, 

1851, 

1852, 

1853, 

1854, 

1855, 

1856, 

1-857, , 

Total, 



Aeres. 


AmooDt. 


11,063.90 


§131,290 60 


4,165.67 


44,154 05 


1,881.53 


23,296 19 


1,323.21 


16,020 52 


1,017.46 


11,839 77 


662.74 


8,075 46 


322.48 


5,800 09 


781.22 


12,896 52 


1,289.59 


15,266 29 


1,049.55 


12,463 35 


7,361.09 


95,042 20 


6,343.55 


76,288 03 


2,259.42 


28,754 57 


1,129.41 


13,792 92 


679.25 


8,151 00 


41,319.97 


$503,121 56 



It Avill here be seen that the sales in 1853, '54 and '56, 
reached $200,084 80, or about two-fifths of the whole 
amount for twenty-one years. The avails gave opportune 
relief to the University, as well as substantial aid to the 
State, toward the establishment of her Agricultural Col- 
lege, Asylums, &c. 
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Below will be found the location of University lands, 
remaining unsold, Dec. Ist, 1857 : 



Township. 


AcreH. lOOtha. 


On Sec. 


Township. 


County. 


5 s. 7 w. 


120 


24 


Union, 


Branch. 


4 8. 8 w. 


160 


26 


Athens, 


Calhoun. 


5 s. 9 w. 


80 


15 


Leonidas, 


St. Joseph. 


5 s. 9 w. 


275 39 


30 




a 


6 s. 9 w. 


40 


5 


Colon, 


li 


1 s. 10 w. 


197 36 


26 


Richmond, 


Kalamazoo. 


1 s. 10 w. 


40 


34 


(( 


(( 


4 8. 10 w. 


400 


13 


Brady, 


u 


4 s. 10 w. 


200 


19 


(( 


11 


4 s. 10 w. 


520 


21 


n 


n 


4 s. 10 w. 


40 


29 


t( 


u 


5 s. 10 w. 


120 


25 


Mendou, 


St. Joseph. 


7 s. 17 w. 


31 30 


22 


Buchanan, 


Berrien. 


7n. 10 w. 


280 


27 


Ada, 


Kent. 


7d. 14 w. 


40 


12 


Allendale, 


Ottawa. 



In and adjoining the village of St. Joseph are eighty-five 
acres, and village lots 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16 
and 17. 

The three sections granted to the College of Detroit ap- 
pear to have been sold, but nothing has been found in the 
public records in relation thereto, or of anything paid over 
on their account, except perhaps $6,000. Bat the Trustees 
received also $5,000 for the land sold at Toledo ; and no- 
where is found any mention of their transferring but once, 
that sum to the present University. 

The University lands at Toledo, from their present value, 
are perhaps worthy of a special notice. They were se- 
lected as a part of the seventy-two sections, in 1827. This 
was before Toledo had a name in history ; but at that time 
it was perceived by men of sound judgment, that an im- 
portant commercial town must ere long grow up in that 
immediate vicinity. 

The lands were described as "river lots 1, 2, 7, 8, 9 and 
10, in the United States reserve of twelve miles square, 
lying on the Maumee river," then in the Michigan Terri- 
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tory. These lots comprised nine hundred and sixteen 
acres, bnt were accepted by the Trustees of the old Uni- 
versity of 1821, as two sections, or twelve hundred and 
eighty acres. The Wabash and Erie Canal was at the 
time projected, and Congress had just made grants of land 
to aid in its construction. It was expected that this canal 
would cross these lands, and form its junction with the- 
waters of Lake Erie, in very close proximity. From thesfr 
considerations, the lands were thought to be very desira- 
ble, and were therefore accepted for considerably more 
than the actual amount. 

A town had been commenced adjoining lot 1 — ^known at 
terward, for many years, as "the lower town" of Toledo— 
and Wm. Oliver and others, of Ohio, wished to obtain 
lots 1 and 2 on which to commence a rival town, or a rival 
section of the same town, believing that to be the most 
natural location for the centre of a great future city* 
Their negotiations with the Trustees resulted in a trade,, 
in 1830, by permission of Congress, by which the Trustees 
exchanged lots 1 and 2, containing four hundred and one^ 
acres, for lots 3 and 4, (lying west,) and the southwest 
quarter of section two, and the west half of section three,, 
township number three, of the same reserve, containing ia 
all, seven hundred and seventy-seven acres. 

In 1835, the Trustees were authorized by Congress to 
sell the University lands at auction ; but in 1836, the law 
was repealed, and the Trustees were, by implication, re- 
quired to sell back to Oliver, and others, the lands they 
had received from them in 1830, according to a contract 
assumed to have been mgde nearly two years previous. They 
were accordingly redeeded to Oliver, (the late Hon. Wm* 
Oliver, of Cincinnati,) for which the Trustees received 
$5,000 ; or six dollars and forty-five cents per acre. 

Thus lots 1 and 2 were practically sold for $5,000. Upon 
this traqt, what was long known as the " upper town," k^ 
situated. These technical divisions of the city are now 
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mostly obsolete, the whole space between having grown 
into a compact settlement. The far greater business por- 
tion of the city, however, is upon lots 1 and 2. To those 
familiar with the streets of Toledo, the following descrip- 
tion will be sufScient : 

Commencing on the bank of the Maumee, near the foot 
<^ Cherry street, (about midway between the mouth of 
Swan creek and the ^^ American Hotel,") thence up the 
river to the mouth of Swan creek, including some three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred feet of the point of land 
between said creek and the Maumee, about five-eights of a 
mile ; thence west, crossing the foot of St. Ciair street, 
aibout one mile ; thence north half a mile ; thence east to 
the place of beginning, crossing Washington street at its 
junction with 17th street, Monroe street at its junction 
with 14th street, Jefierson street between 10th and 11th 
fttreets, Madison street between Erie street and the canal, 
Adams street at its junction with Superior street, and Sum- 
mit street a little west of Oak street, striking the river 
near the foot of Cherry street. The tract includes the 
Aorthwest quarter, and fractional northeast quarter of sec- 
tion one, and the northeast quarter of section two, of town- 
ship three of the twelve mile square reservation,* contain- 
ing four hundred and one and a half acres. 

It will thus be seen that this now constitutes the most 
important part of the city, including over half a mile of 
the upper part of Water and Summit streets. The whole 
includes nearly a thousand lots, according to the city map. 
And all this, but twenty-eight years ago, was purchased of 
the University in exchange for another tract, which six 
years after was bought back for $5,000. By that time, it 
is probable that lots 1 and 2' could not have been bought, 
exclusive of improvements, for half a million I At the 
present time, its value cannot be estimated lower than 
from two to three millions ! 
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Lots 3 and 4 lay directly west of 1 and^2, with the quar- 
ter of section 2 on their reaj, making a tract of 457 acres, 
fronting over half a mile on the river upward from near 
the mouth of Swan Creek, and extending back on both 
sides of said Creek about one and one-fourth miles. It in- 
cludes all the high land (except a few rods at the point,) 
between Swan Creek and the Maumee, directly against the 
"middle ground" where the railway improvements are lo- 
cated. Upon it also, is situated the magnificent hotel re- 
cently erected. 

The half of section three, which accompanied the above, 
was farther back, but within two miles of the river, and is 
now crossed by the railroads to Chicago, Detroit, and Jack- 
son. 

The remainder of the University lands at Toledo, were 
situated still farther west, and adjoining the above men- 
tioned tracts. The whole, comprising lots 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
is now within the city limits. These lots, when accepted, 
were supposed to contain 615 acres ; but a survey made in 
1848, showed them to contain 621. The first sales were 
made in 1849 ; and in that and the following year, all were 
sold except one lot of 44 i acres, which was a marsh or wet 
meadow, extending into the river, and at that time consid- 
ered of no especial value. At the time of these sales, Tol- 
edo containined a population of seven to nine thousand 
souls, and was rapidly growing in importance. Its com- 
merce at that time exceeded that of any other port save 
one, upon Lake Erie. The lands were sold for twelve to 
twenty-five dollars per acre — but one lot of twenty-seven 
acres going above the last named sum. That sold for $30 
per acre. The average price was $19 62 per acre. These 
lots are now valued at $300 to $1,000 per acre. 

The 44 i acres above mentioned, was claimed by an indi- 
vidual on a pre-emption right. A suit had been instituted 
in the Courts of Ohio, and a judgment was rendered in his 
favor. An appeal was taken, which was pending in 1855 ; 
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when a citizen of Toledo proposed to give $1,000 for the^ 
tract, and himself assume all risk as to the title. It was 
accordingly sold for that sum — closing up the ownership 
of the University in the Toledo lands. 

When these lands were selected, they were not in Ohio,, 
but in the Territory of Michigan, as bounded by more than 
one Congressional enactment. But the State of Ohio 
wished to possess the outlet of the Maum^ee, as well as to 
have within her borders the important commercial city 
which it was seen must grow up upon its banks. The old? 
boundary, of a line drawn due east from the south end of Lake 
Michigan, ran some three miles south of Toledo ; and when 
the people of Michigan Territory began to talk of organ- 
izing a State government, the citizens of Ohio claimed that, 
their State extended five or six miles north of Toledo, and 
attempted to exercise juris(Jiction over the Territory in» 
dispute. The history of that contest is familiar to all. 
The people of Michigan raised an army, and prevented the- 
holding of a Court in the disputed Territory. 

When the Territory was admitted into the Union of 
States, Ohio influence was sufficient in Congress, to obtain- 
her demands, and the line, as claimed by her, was declared 
to be the Southern boundary of the State of Michigan. 
As a virtual confession however, that Michigan was robbed 
of the Territory in question, the whole " Upper Peninsula,"* 
was thrown in as an offset, to appease the outraged feelings 
of the Wolverines. 

The University lands were then defdcto, if not dejure 
in the State of Ohio, and subject to her taxation. Our 
State officers, whose duty it was to attend to the business,, 
neglected to pay the taxes, and they were sold, and bid in 
by the State of Ohio. This was in 1839. Thus the mat- 
ter stood till 1842, when the authorities of Ohio, having 
doubts as to the legality of the forms under which they 
were sold, determined to sell them again. The taxes, in- 
terest, &c., then claimed, amounted to $550 1^. '^ViercL*^. 
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was found that the lands (comprising all the original tract 
save lots 1 and 2) were in danger of being lost, an appeal 
was made to the Legislature of Ohio, which remitted the 
amount. From that time, the lands were looked after, and 
the Commissioners of the Land Office reported upon them 
from year to year — advising that they should not be sold»— 
till 1849 ; when they were required by the Legislature to 
be appraised and offered at public sale. They were ap- 
praised at the average price of $19 66 per acre. One 
hundred and ten acres sold at auction, at an average price 

• of $24 19 per acre. The Commissioner of the Land Office 
reported that the time was ^'not far distant when the lands 
would be worth three times their present value," and ap- 
proved of their sale at the time, only because they were 
situated in another State. Nine years have passed, and 
they are worth fifteen or twenty times the sum for which 
they were sold. 

Such is the history of the University lands at Toledo. 
All the Fund has realised therefrom, is $17,311 37; or 
about $17 00 per acre, for what is now worth on an ave- 
rage, more than thbeb thousand dollars per acre ! Thus 
narrowly did the University of Michigan escape from be- 
coming rich ! 

THB OBSEBVATOBY. 

The Observatory, in connection with the University, but 
recently added to its other attractions and means of influ- 
ence, by the liberality of the citizens of Detroit, may ap- 
propriately be noticed in this place. Such is the magni- 
tude of this Department, and such the interest that can 

• but be felt by the public in its explorations among the 
heavenly bodies, that it seems befitting to give its history, 
and to place on record the munificence of the generous 

• donors who have borne the expense of the enterprise. At 
» the request, therefore, of the Superintendent of Public 
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InstmctioD, the following statement has been prepared* by 
Mr. James C. "Watson, the Assistant Observer : 

The project of erecting an Astronomical Observatory 
originated with Dr. Tappan, of the University. In his in- 
augural address delivered on the 2l8t of December, 185i2,he 
showed how advantageously private munificence might be 
admitted into a State Institution. The same day, after his 
inauguration, he recieved a visit from Hon. Henry N. 
Walker, of Detroit, who expressed his deep interest in the 
University, and his wish to do something for its advance- 
ment, in accordance with the suggestion of the inauguiral 
address. Whereupon Dr. Tappan inquired whether the 
citizens of Detroit would subscribe money for establishing 
an Observatory, to which Mr. Walker promptly answered in 
the affirmative. An appointment was then made to meet 
friends of the enterprise at the Michigan Exchange, in De- 
troit, a few days afterward. At this meeting Dr. Tappan 
unfolded the project, addresses were made by several gen- 
tlemen, and much enthusiasm was manifested. 

The result of the meeting was the following subscription: 

"Detroit, December 29, 1852. 

The undersigned, being desirous of obtaining the er-ec- 

tion of an Observatory on the University grounds, at Ann 

Arbor, to be connected with the University of Michigan^ 

do hereby agree to pay to the President of the University 

the sums set opposite our respective names, to be paid oner 

half on or before the first day of July next, and one half 

on or before the first day of October next, to be expended 

under the direction of the President of the University, in 

the erection and furnishing of an Observatory to be called 

the Detroit Observatory, to be forever connected with 

the University of Michigan; such payments to be made only 

in case at least ten thousand dollars is subscribed for that 

purpose. [Signed.] 

Henry N. Wdker, $500 00 

9 
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H, P. Baldwin, 500 00 

Z. Chandler, 500 00 

Elisha C. Litchfield, 500 00 

F. & C. H. Buhl, 500 00 

Catharine H. Jones, 500 00 

B. Wight, 500 00 

Smith, Dwight & Co., 500 00 

J. W. Brooks, ; 500 00 

E. A. Bush, 500 00 

Franklin Moore, 250 00 

J. A. Van Dyke, 200 00 

Shubael Conant, 100 00 

C. C. Trowbridge, 100 00 

J. W. Tillman, 100 00 

B. Hubbard, 100 00 

S. Barstow, 100 00 

Samuel T. Douglass, 100 00 

C. A. Trowbridge, 100 00 

Henry Ledyard, 100 00 

S. N. Kendrick, 100 00 

Lothrop & DuflSeld, 100 00 

Duncan Stewart, 100 00 

Wm. M. Whitcomb, 100 00 

Henry D. A. Ward, 100 00 

C. Howard, 100 00 

John Owen, 100 00 

B. N. Wilcox, 50 00 

Total, $7,000 00 

The plan originally proposed, as may be readily inferred 
from the amount of money contemplated to be raised by 
subscription, was to purchase only a large telescope and 
erect a building sufficient for its accommodation. The un- 
expected liberality, however, with which the project was 
received by those who were both willing and able to carry 
it into effect, soon induced President Tappan to enlarge 
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the plan so as to embrace nothing less than the erection 
and equipment of a first class Astronomical Observatory. 

On mentioning his views to Mr. Walker and several 
other friends of the enterprise, they encouraged him to 
proceed. In the month of February following, Dr. Tappan, 
then on his way to Europe, was accompanied to New York, 
hj Mr. Walker, and at a meeting which took "^lace at the 
residence of Col. Livingston, in that city, where several sci- 
entific gentlemen were present, a contract was made with 
Mr. Henry Fitz, 237 Fifth Street, New York, to furnish an 
Achromatic refracting telescope, equatorially mounted, of 
at least twelve inches#clear aperture, to be delivered in 
that city, ready for transportation, on or before the first 
day of June, 1854. The amount which Mr. Fitz was to re- 
<5eive for this instrument, when completed, was six thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

In view, therefore, of the superior dimensions of the 
Equatorial contracted for, which was to be second only to 
the great Refractors at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and at 
Pulkowa, in Russia, it seemed extremely desirable that the 
other equipments of the Observatory should be corres- 
pondingly extensive. The amount already subscribed, 
would not allow of the perfection of such a liberal and ex- 
tended plan. Mr. Walker, however, immediately furnished 
Dr. Tappan with funds to purchase, while in Europe, a 
Meridian Circle of the largest and most expensive kind. 

Having thus already contracted for a great Refracting 
Telescope to be made by an American artist, Dr. Tappan 
sailed with his family for Europe, where they duly and 
safely arrived. After having visited the principal obser- 
Tatories in England, France, and Italy, leaving his family 
at Geneva, in Switzerland, he repaired to northern Ger- 
many, and upon arriving at Berlin, visited the Royal Ob- 
iservatory in that city, where he became acquainted with 
. Professor Encke, the celebrated Astronomer, and his assis- 
tant, Dr. Brunnow. He had no sooner ma.d^ Vwon^tl V\^ 
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plans to these gentlemen than they at once recommended 
him to employ Messrs. Pistor and Martins, of Berlin, to 
construct the Meridian Circle, and, at his request, they 
very kindly consented to supervise its construction in every 
particular. The result of this recommendation was the 
following contract with the above named artists : 

" We do hereby engage to make for the University of 
Michigan, in the United States of America, a Transit in- 
strument [Meridian Circle] with a telescope of eight feet 
focal length, English measure, with an object-glass of sev- 
enty-two French lines, in diameter, with two divided cir- 
cles of three feet diameter each, ^ith eight microscopes 
and complete furniture, throughout as described under 
number one of our Preis Verzeiehniss. We engage to fur- 
nish and deliver the same by May 1st, 1854^ and to pacl?: 
and forward the same to New York to the care of Messrs. 
Sturges, Bennett & Co., unless in the mean time otherwise 
directed. We accept Professor Encke and Dr. Brunnow, of 
Berlin, as the judges of the instrument, and engage to fur- 
nish one with which they shall be satisfied. The above 
instrument we engage to make for the sum of four thousand 
Prussian Thalers, to be paid us upon delivery of the instru- 
ment. Dated Berlin, July 15th. 1853. 

In witness whereof, we have set the hand and seal of our 

firm. 

[Signed.] PISTOR & MARTINS, [Seal.]" 

Witness — [Signed,] Dr. Brunnow. 

By the terms of this contract, it will be perceived that 
the instrument was not to be paid for until approved and 
delivered. Dr. Tappan, therefore, brought back and re- 
turned to Mr. Walker the Bill of Exchange with which he 
had furnished him. Aifter the instrument was received at 
Ann Arbor, Mr. Walker paid for it, and donated it to the 
Observatory. 

At the recommendation, also, of Professor Encke, Dr» 
Tappan purchased of Mr. Tiede^ of Berlin, an Astro- 
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nomical Clock, which was thoroughly tested at the Royal 
Observatory, before its acceptance and shipment to this 
country. After his return, he also engaged Messrs. Pistor 
& Martins to furnish two collimators, at a cost of $375 00. 

Having thus accomplished the object of his visit, so far 
as it related to the Observatory, he spent the remaining 
portion of his stay in Europe in visiting the schools and in 
examining into the system of publi<> instruction. He re- 
turned to Ann Arbor in the month of September, 1853, 
after an absence of only seven months. 

While the instruments were in process of construction, 
the Regents of the University purchased about five acres 
of ground, situated a little more than a quarter of a mile 
northeast from the University grounds, including an emi*- 
nence high above the surrounding country, and command- 
ing, in every direction, a clear and unobstructed view of 
the horizon. The plans and drawings for the building 
having been completed by Professor Bull, of New York, 
whom Dr. Tappan had employed to superintend its con- 
struction, before leaving for Europe, ground was broken 
for laying the foundation of the great central pier, which 
was to support the great equatorial telescope, early in 
May, 1853. Prom this time onward the work of construct- 
ing the building progressed favorably and rapidly until its 
completion, which was in due time for the reception of the 
mstruments. 

The amount of money, however, as we have previously 
remarked, which had, up to this time, been subscribed, 
was not sufficient to defray the additional expense arising 
from the extended plan which was being carried out, and 
it became necessary, under these circumstances, to appeal 
to those who were liberal and wealthy, that the deficiency 
should no longer exist. The result of this appeal was the 
following : 
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''Dbtboit, May, 1854. 

" The undersigned, being desirous of finishing and fur- 
nishing the Observatory now constructing at Ann Arbor, 
called the Detroit Observatory, upon the improved and 
extended plan now in course of being carried out, agree 
to pay the sums set opposite to our names, on or before 
the first day of September next, to the President of the 
University of Michigan, to be expended by him in the 
completion and furnishing of the Observatory aforesaid : 

M. Weston Field, $100 00 

J. M. Harmon, 100 00 

W. S. Driggs, 100 00 

J. W. Brooks, 100 00 

Theodore H. Eaton, 100 00 

E. W. Hudson, 50 00 

T. H. Hinchman, 60 00 

John Winder, ' 50 00 

Eliza E. Stuart, 50 00 

Pittman, Trowbridge & Jones, 50 00 

C. A. Trowbridge, 50 00 

Henry Doty, 50 00 

James H. Hicks, 50 00 

James H. Armstrong, 25 00 

George Doty, 25 00 

B. C. Whittemore, 25 00 

Sylvester Larned, 25 00 

E. A. Lansing, 25 00 

B. B. &. W. R. Noyes, 25 00 

J. C. Holmes, 25 00 

Edwin Noyes, 25 00 

James V. Campbell, 25 00 

Bridge & Lewis, 26 00 

Total, $1,150 00'' 

To this must be added Mr. Walker's draft for the amount 
which was to be paid for the Meridian Circle, making the 
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total amonnt of his subscription three thovsand seven himr 
dred ddHars. 

The building and instruments were now rapidly arriving 
toward completion, and it remained, therefore, before the 
latter could be mounted and prepared for use, to procure 
the services of an Astronomer competent to undertake the 
future scientific direction of the Observatory. The great 
neglect which had been shown to astronomical science in 
our country, rendered it necessary to look abroad for some 
one qualified to undertake this duty ; and very naturally, 
of course, the name of Dr. Brunnow, who, from the very 
beginning, had so disinterestedly exerted himself, as far as 
it lay in his power, to perfect the plans of the liberal and 
enlightened donors, appeared most conspicuous among the 
brilliant array of European astronomers. The fitness of 
such a selection received the cordial and unanimous ap- 
proval of the friends of the enterprise, and at a meeting 
of the Board of Regents, held in March, 1854, he was 
unanimously elected Director of the Observatory and Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Michigan. The 
official announcement of his appointment, was communica- 
ted to him by President Tappan, and received his accept- 
ance. He arrived at Ann Arbor in July, 1854, and imme- 
diately assumed the duties pertaining to his office. 

The Meridian Circle was received in September follow- 
ing, and was mounted as soon as the stone piers, upon 
which it rests, were prepared for its reception. The great 
refracting telescope being yet unfinished, a temporary one 
was loaned to the Observatory by Mr. Fitz, and was re- 
ceived in April, 1855. This instrument was superseded in 
December following by the one which had been contracted 
for. The mounting of the latter, with the exception of 
the position circles and the appendages belonging to the 
tube, was of cast iron, and the experience ot a few months 
having clearly demonstrated its inferiority, rendering the 
instrument nearly, if not cLtirely useless, for making very 
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accurate astronomical observations, a new contract was 
made with Mr. Fitz, by which he agreed to make a new 
instrument, to be mounted wholly in brass and bell-metal. 
For this, when completed, he was to receive the one al- 
ready in use and the additional amount of six hundred 
dollars, making the total cost of the new instrument six 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. The new con- 
tract was successfully complied with by Mr. Fitz, and the 
equatorial instrument, which was finally accepted, arrived 
at Ann Arbor and was mounted in November, 1857. 

In the meantime, a meeting of the subscribers to the 
Observatory was held at the National Hotel, in the city of 
Detroit, on the evening of the 13th of March, 1856, and 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

^^Besolvedy That the subscribers to the * Detroit Obsei*va- 
tpry' hereby express their entire satisfaction with the 
manner in which President Tappan has executed the trust 
reposed in him, in relation thereto, and cordially congratu- 
late the friends of the University, and the citizens of the 
State, on the successful completion of an Observatory in 
which we all may take great pleasure." 

A committee was then appointed to solicit subscriptions 
to liquidate a balance still due on the Observatory, which 
amounted to about eight thousand dollars. This committee 
consisted of President Tappan, and Messrs. F. Buhl, Theo- 
dore H. Eaton, C. I. Walker and C. A. Trowbridge. The 
subscriptions obtained were the following : 

A. Sheley, $500 00 

I. F. Joy, 500 00 

Gen. Cass, 500 00 

I. W. Waterman, 500 00 

S. M. Holmes, 200 00 

Elon Famsworth, 200 00 

D. Cooper, 200^00 

F. Buhl, 125 00 

>^ Theodore H. Eaton, 100 00 
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A. C. McGraw, $100 00 

Wm. A, Butler, 100 00 

Philo Parstos, 100 00 

Walker & Russell, 100 00 

George E. Hand, 100 00 

George B. Russell, 100 00 

Campbell & Linn, 50 00 

W. N. Campbell, 25 00 

Total, $3,500 00 

To complete the outline of the history of the establishment 
of the Observatory, it remains only to add that, at the 
•meeting of the Board of Regents held on March 26, 1858, 
Mr. James C. Watson, a graduate of the University, in the 
class of 1857, who had been carefully trained by Dr. Brun- 
now, and had become familiar with the use of the instru- 
ments, was appointed, on his recommendation, Assistant 
Observer. We shall now proceed to describe, as briefly as 
possible, the instruments belonging to the Observatory, 
and, also, to give a summary of the principal contributions 
to astronomical science, which have emanated from it. 

The building is of brick, stuccoed, and consists of a main 
part 32 feet square and 23 feet high, and two wings, one on 
the east and one on the west side, each 20 feet wide, 18 
feet long, and 15 feet high. The east wing contains the 
Meridian Circle Collimators, Astronomical Clock, a standard 
Barometer, and an external and internal Thermometer. 
The meridian opening extends entirely across the roof and 
down each side to a point below the plane of the horizon. 
It is thirty inches wide, the portions in the sides of the 
building being closed by shutters sliding in grooves in the 
casings, and the portion which extends across the roof 
being closed by two shutters hung on hinges, so that each 
may be raised or lowered by means of a crank and a rope, 
which, passing through a hole in the roof and over a pulley, 
is attached to the upper side. The west wing was fitted 
10 
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up into apartments for the observer, to contain the books 
and charts belonging to the Observatory. 

The main part of the building is surmounted by a hemi- 
sperical revolving dome, 23 feet in diameter, in which there 
is an opening 18 inches wide, extending from the horizon 
to the zenith, closed by a single curved shutter, which, by 
means of rack- work, may be made to travel to the opposite 
side of the dome. Through the centre of the main building, 
rises the great central pier which supports the Equatorial 
Telescope. This pier is built of brick, and has its founda- 
tion fifteen feet below the surface. It rises completely de- 
tached from the building to the- height of nearly forty feet, 
and is constructed in the form of a frustum of a cone, 
twenty feet in diameter at the base, and ten feet in diame- 
ter at the top. It is surmounted by a circular cap of lime- 
stone, quarried at Sandusky, Ohio. Upon this capstone 
stands a pier of limestone nine feet in height, weighing 
over four tons, to the top of which the base-plate of the 
equatorial mounting of the great Refracting Telescope is 
secured. 

There are also in the east wing five piers of the same 
stone, and of similar dimensions, two for the Meridian Cir- 
cle, one for each Collimator, and one for the Astronomical 
Clock. 

The large Equatorial, which was constructed by Mr. 
Fitz, has an Achromatic Refracting Telescope of 121 inches 
clear aperture, and 17 feet 8 inches focal length. It has 
seven negative and six positive eye-pieces, the highest 
magnifying power being 1200 times, and the lowest 60 
times. There is also a ring-micrometer, sun-shades, and a 
filar-micrometer of the German construction, which has one 
vertical wire, one movable and three fixed horizontal wires, 
and also a position circle reading by two verniers to single 
minutes. The Telescope has an achromatic finder 21 inches 
in clear aperture, and 36 inches in focal length. 

The equatorial mounting is after the plan originally pre- 
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pared by the celebrated Praunhofer, of Munich. The polar 
axis is five inches in diameter at the larger bearing, two 
and a half inches in diameter at the smaller end, and thirty- 
five inches long. The declination axis is four and a half 
inches in diameter at the larger bearing, and two and a 
half inches at the smaller end. Both axes are made of bell 
metal. The hour circle is made of brass, 18 inches in di- 
ameter, graduated on an inlaid band of silver, to single 
minutes, and reads by means of two verniers to single sec- 
onds of time. The declination circle is also of brass, 20 
inches in diameter, graduated on a band of silver to 10 min- 
utes of arc from to 360 degrees and reads by means of two 
verniers to 10 seconds of arc. To the hour circle is at- 
tached a tangent screw for slow motion in a direction 
parallel to the equator, and to the declination circle a tan- 
gent screw for slow motion in declination. There is also 
clock-work connected with the hour circle, which gives to 
the telescppe a slow motion, corresponding exactly to the 
diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies arising from the rota- 
tion of the earth about its axis. 

The Meridian Circle constructed by Messrs. Pistor and 
Martins, of Berlin, is mounted in the east wing. It has an 
Achromatic Telescope eight feet in focal length, and 61 
inches in clear aperture, situated at the middle of the hori- 
zontal axis, with four positive eye-pieces, magnifying from 
85 to 288 times. The horizontal axis is perforated so that 
the light emanating from a lamp, placed at either extremity, 
and passing to the centre of the tube, is reflected to the 
eye-piece, by a mirror inclined to the axis at an angle of 
45 deg., and thus illuminating the field of view of the Tele- 
scope. The mirror is also perforated at its centre so as not 
to interfere with the rays of light coming from the object- 
glass. There is also a contrivance for illuminating the wires 
and leaving a dark field, which is employed in observing 
very faint objects. The circles are firmly attached by 
screws to each end of the horizontal axis. They are three 
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feet two inches in diameter, divided on an inlaid band 
of silver to two minutes, and reading by means of four mi- 
croscopes to the nearest tenth of a second. The entire 
mounting of the instrument is of brass, with the exception 
of the axis, which is of bell metal. 

Directly opposite to the Meridian Circle, and in the 
plane of the meridian, are mounted two collimators, one 
on the north side and one on the south side, which are em- 
ployed for determining the error of collimation of the tel- 
•^escope, and the amount of flexure in the tube. Besides 
the collimators, there is an apparatus for observing stars, 
and for finding the nadir point, by reflection from a basin 
of mercury. The east wing contains also the siderial 
clock, made by Tiede, in Berlin, and the standard barome- 
ter and thermometers. 

In addition to the instruments already enumerated, the 
Observatory possesses a siderial chronometer, made by 
Messrs. Negus, of New York, and a comet-seeker of four 
inches clear aperture and forty-four inches focal length, 
made by Mr. Pitz, of New York. 

This Observatory has undertaken to observe all the 
double stars south of the equator which are visible in this 
latitude — the only observations of these which have hith- 
erto been made, being those taken by Sir John Herschel, 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In addition to this, the Di- 
rector has engaged that the Observatory shall furnish 
regular observations of the following planets : Astrcea^ 
Flora, Hthe, Metis, Clio, Calliope, Proserpina, Euphrosyne; 
besides observations of all newly-discovered asteroids and 
of comets. 

The principal contributions to Astronomical Science, 
which have emanated from the Observatory, up to the 
present time, (September, 1858,) are the following : 

(1.) Tables of Flora, with reference to the perturbations 
by Jupiter and Saturn, by Professor F. Brunnow. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Academy of Berlin ; quarto, 1855. 
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(2.) Tables of Victoria, with the pertubations by Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, by Professor F. Brunnow. Published by 
authority of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan ; quarto, 1858. 

(3.) In the Astronornische Nachrichten, published at Al- 
tona, in Denmark : 

General perturbations of Victoria by Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, and Ephemeris for the opposition in 1857., by Profes-- 
sor Brunnow. 

Ephemeris of Victoria for the opposition in 1858-9, by-» 
Professor Brunnow. 

Observations of the Fourth Comet of 1857, by James C. 
"Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Fifth Comet of 1858, by* 
James C. Watson. 

(4.) In the Astronomical Journal, published at Albany,, 
N. T., the following : 

Observations of Flora, by Professor Brunnow. 

Elements of the First Comet of 1857, by James 0. 
Watson. 

Elements of Ariadne, by James C. Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Fourth Comet of 1857,. 
by James C. Watson. 

Elliptic elements of the Fourth Comet of 1857, by James 
0. Watson. 

Elements of Victoria, by Professor Brunnow. 

Observations of Victoria, by James C. Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Sixth Comet of 1857,~ 
by James C. Watson. 

Observations of Metis and Flora, by Professor Brunnow.. 

Elements of the First Comet of 1858, by James C. Watson.. 

Elliptic elements of the First Comet of 1858, by James 
C. Watson. 

Observations of the Comets 1857 IV and 1857 V, Leti- 
tia, Virginia, Hestia, Aglaia, and Calliope, by James C-- 
Watson. 
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Elements and Ephemeris of Nemansa, by James C 
Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of Calypso, by James C. Wat- 
son. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Third Comet of 1858, by 
James C. Watson. 

Observations of Calliope, Thalia, Massalia, Hebe, and the 
Comets 1858 I, 1858 II, and 1858 III, by Prof. Brunnow. 

Observations of the Comets 1858 1, 1858 II, and 1858 IE, 
and the Asteroids Europa, Nemansa, and Atalanta, by Jas. 
C. Watson. 

On the orbit of Hestia, by James C. Watson. 

Elements and Ephemeris of the Fifth Comet of 1858, by 
James C. Watson. 

Such is the Detroit Observatory of the University of 
-Michigan; an institution of which the State may well be 
^roud, since, although it is less than two years since it com- 
menced active operations, it has already taken a positioa 
Avhich ranks among the first in the world. 



THE STATE AGRICUI^TURAL COLLEGE. 



The State of Michigan has a greater extent of coast upon 
navigable waters, and more harbors, than any other State 
in the Union. But that very fact prevents her from 
engaging extensively in commerce, except so far as it is 
created and sustained by her own enterprise. Being 
almost surrounded by water, the commerce of the lakes 
created by other States, has little occasion to pass through 
her ports. 

But what is thus lost is more than gained, in point of 
State wealth, by the facilities afforded for her domestic 
trade, and the aid thus given in the development of her 
internal resources, naturally great, and already sufficiently 
improved to give an extensive trade upon her railroads, 
•and a very large domestic commerce to her port towns — 
numbering ten or twelve places of considerable import- 
<ance, and as many more whose business is increasing, as 
the country tributary to them becomes improved. Her 
vast quantities of lumber, and minerals, and her agricul- 

9 

tural products, form an important item in the commerce 
of other States. Yet Michigan cannot be called a com- 
mercial State* 

The growing importance of her mines — her iron ore, 
equal in excellence to any in the world — is destined yet 
to make her mineral resources as world-wide as they are 
inexhaustible. Yet, her mines, with all their anticipated 
importance and unlimited wealth, are mainly in one locality, 
^md can never be the most important feature of State 
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prosperity. She can never be known distinctively as a 
mining State. 

It can hardly be foretold what Michigan will yet become 
in her manufactures. Her vastf mineral resources — her 
water-power, which is considerable — her vast forests for 
wood, and her extensive beds of coal, which wait only the 
demand, to supply whatever amount is required — ^her 
economical production of most of the wants of life, and her 
easy communication with other States in every direction, 
would seem to point her out as destined at some day to 
become engaged in manufactures to a very great amount. 
But as yet, with the exception of lumber, she manufactures 
but little except for her own consumption. She is, there- 
fore, not yet at least, a manufacturing State. 

Her access from every part to navigable waters, the 
variety and richness of her soil, her railroads, which have 
been and are building, to a great extent, in advance of 
settlement, unitedly invite the Agriculturist to make 
Michigan his home. For the cereal grains, and all the 
coarser productions of the soil, the State is doubtless equal 
to any other ; while for fruit, from the peach to the most 
hardy fruit of the northern climes, it is in some respects 
superior to all. While in northern Michigan the excel- 
lence of the common potatoe is unrivalled, in southern 
Michigan the sweet potatoe can be raised with ample 
success. Extending from a latitude of 41 degrees and 43 
minutes northward about six. and a half degrees, it gives a 
variety of climate from that in which the grape is success- 
fully cultivated, with an average season of sleighing not 
exceeding four weeks per| annum, to the invigorating 
atmosphere of Lake Superior. 

Therefore, notwithstanding her unlimited mineral re- 
sources, her vast lumber interests, her important fisheries, 
her inducements to manufactures, and her unparalleled 
commercial facilities, Michigan is, and probably will be for 
years to come, an AgrieaLtural State. 
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Nor is she so, because men are driven from other occu- 
pations, and compelled reluctantly to apply to an equally 
reluctant soil for subsistence. It might almost be said of 
many, that they make Agriculture a passion I Consequently 
we see in nearly every organized county an Agricultural 
Society — and in some counties two— where the farmers ex- 
hibit and compare their productions, enlighten and stimu- 
late each other, creating a public sentiment which makes 
labor honorable, and diffusing knowledge which makes it 
more profitable. The State Agricultural Society, also, 
which receives from the State two thousand dollars per 
annum toward its support, continues its operations from 
year to year, with unabated interest, and publishes annu- 
ally, a large volume of its proceedings, for public benefit. 

There are classes of men of certain occupations, who 
delight to exhibit their ability and skill, but show no diB- 
position to aid others in arriving at a like standard of ex- 
eellence. It is a selfish spirit of competition, that desires 
a monopoly of whatever advantage may be gained, regard- 
less of the welfare of others, or of the general good. 
There are large classes of men who should be natural 
allies, who treat each other like natural enemies. Thrown 
together by an affinity of pursuits, and really benefitting 
t)y each others' prosperity, if careful in any respect, it is 
noi to " play into each others' hands ;" and they rather pre- 
fer to see men of other professions prosper and receive 
promotion to office and influence. There are large num- 
bers in our land, who as a class (of course, with many in- 
£vidual exceptions,) are pursuing this suicidal policy 
and destroying their own success and influence among 
men — ^living as though they suppose they will rise, just in 
proportion as they can pull their fellows down. 

Whether men have noticed it or not, such is a sad fact 
in the social world. Men are often willing to ignore their 
own good, if they can prevent others from obtaining an 

11 
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equal degree of prosperity with themselves ; and it is here 
alluded to, not to preach them a lecture upon their folly, 
or their wrong, but as showing the contrast between them 
and the agricultural class. They, as a class, are actuated 
by no such shorl-sighted evil policy. With them, what 
one knows, all may know. They rally without jealousy, to 
each others' aid, socially and politically. Legislative 
bodies invariably show from five to ten times as many 
members from among the farmers, in proportion to num- 
bers, as from another class which might be named, who 
have equal, yes, superior advantages for qualifying them- 
selves for stations of honor and influence. 

The only enemies of this class are themselves ; but tbt 
&rmer has no enemies, and no rivals, in the obnoxiooi 
■ense of the term. All men, of all classes, wish him sue- 
cess ; and all are benefitted, in his prosperity. 

Oommerce produces no wealth to the country ; it only 
§achibit8 the prosperity created by the artisan and farmer* 
Idke the piles of gold in the banker's window, it ahoum tbe 
riches, and aids in exchanging the products of labor ; bat 
it does not produce them. Commerce is like the fanner^t 
wagon, upon which he carries his productions to market 
So far from its creating the products, the expense of iti 
own dead weight must be subtracted from their avaik. 
It 18 a convenience, a necessity ; and the means of making 
wealth more available; but it never doubles a grain of 
wheat. On the other hand, its use is attended with a oqd- 
stant waste. True, it may make a bushel of wheat, wortili 
bmt one dollar in Michigan, worth two dollars in a distant 
market ; but it has created no gains ; the apparent gain if 
a loss to somebody else. 

The real source of wealth is in a power which creates, or 
produces — which fills the pocket of one man without empty- 
ing that of another. Such production is real gain to the 
world, while the wealth acquired by Commerce is, to a 
great extent, at the expense of some other interest. The 
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man who raises a bnshel of wheat, creates it, under 
Providence, out of the earth ; but the man who transports 
it to market, adds nothing to its intrinsic value ; it will 
feed no greater number of persons in New England thw 
in Michigan ; and what he indvidually gains in the trans- 
motion, comes out of the pocket of the consumer or pro- 
ducer, or is shared between them. 

Such being the case, it has ever been considered that 
the agriculturist is more emphatically a producer of 
wealth than any other class. But while the importance of 
his class, both from this fact and from its numbers, has 
always been admitted, it is surprising how slow is the 
progress that has been made. Not that the progress in 
agriculture has not in some respects been great. As far 
^ai improvement in the implements of his labor is conr 
oamedy the change since the remembrance of some wiio 
still " hold the plow," is astonishing. From the old sickle, 
wfih which he cut his fingers when a boy, he has seen the 
dbange to the giant reaper, that can do a giant's work. 
He has seen the water-pail, from which handful by hand- 
fnl he spread his seed broadcast upon the ground, ex- 
ehanged for the seed-drill, which, by horse power, leaves 
•▼eiy seed in ^its proper place. So with the plow, and 
xiiher implements. But it cannot fail to be observed that 
alD these. improvements are mainly physical, or mechanical. 
The great study of cause and effect, with reference to 
'TSgetable growth, as well as the acquisition of general 
knowledge, has been strangely disregarded. 

A man may learn from their effects alone, that certain 
medicines are good for certain diseases ; and he may thus 
apply remedies, often with benefit and success ; yet know- 
ing nothing of the human system, the nature of disease, or 
the nature of the remedy. Too much in this manner has 
the agricultural world, in all the past, pursued its way. 

But it has occurred to some minds that the farmer- 
whose sphere is in Nature's laboratory, should know some, 
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thing of Nature ; in the constitntion of the soil she giyeB 
him ; something of the nature of the remedies he applies 
for its renovation, and from a knowledge of both, be able 
to decide without the slow, expensive, uncertain procew 
of repeated experiments alone, to what productions his 
soil is, or may be made adapted, how most certainlj to 
apply the remedy, and how to secure the greatest resuk 
with the least labor. 

The quack may give his patient (and patient must he be 
who suffers it) twenty " remedies" by way of experiment 
It is the best he can do ; he may succeed, or he may " kill 
on ihe first fire ;" when the scientific practitioner might 
perceive the true nature of the disease, and from hit 
knowledge of the nature of medicine, be able to give that 
which will on the first trial effect a cure. The same prisj 
ciples will apply to the agriculturist, with a similar dif- 
ference in his success. 

To acquire this knowledge, schools are as necessary for 
lihe farmer as for the physician. And it is indeed a wonder 
in our land, that schools for systematic instruction of the 
Agricultural Class were not instituted generations sinoel 
In organizing new States, liberal grants of land have been 
made for a great variety of purposes ; for schools of Latin 
and Greek, and Law, and Medicine, as well as the Primary 
School for all ; but knowledge for the farmer, as such, his 
been ignored, and the wants of the most numerous class in 
society forgotten. By a strange infatuation, the world hte 
seemed to think that " any fool could be a farmer ,'' and 
therefore, it was no matter if all the farmers, as such, were 
fools! 

But yet the world moves ! Men are beginning to grasp 
a new idea, in the appreciation of which, the citizens of 
Michigan stand foremost. Late as we have been, in the 
movement, we may well be proud of the fact, that first in 
the Union has been the inauguration of the Michioah 
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The incipient steps for the establishment of an Agricnl^ 
tnral School in Michigan, were taken over eight years 
since, by a provision of our present State Constitution, 
which required the Legislature, as soon as practicable, to 
establish such an institution. The question of practica* 
bility was one upon which opinions probably diflFered ; but 
nothing was done till 1855,* when the Legislature decided 
to establish the School ; the same to be located within ten 
miles of the State Capital. Twenty-two sections of Salt 
Spring lands were appropriated, to meet the expense of 
putting the School in operation. 

The law was approved February 12th, by GovEBNOB 
Bingham — who from the first has been a warm and efficient 
friend of the enterprise — and in June, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society — the agents de- 
signated by the law for that purpose — selected and recom- 
mended the purchase of a farm of six hundred and twenty- 
three and fifty-six one-hundredths acres, situated upon 
each side of Cedar river, three and one-half miles due east 
from the capital ; and in pursuance of the law, the State 
Board of Education approved of the selection, and con- 
cluded the purchase of the same, for $9,353 55 — or fifteen 
dollars per acre. This was considered by all acquainted 
with the circumstances, to be a reasonable price. It waa 
thought very desirable to procure, in addition to the above, 
an adjoining tract of fifty-three and one one-hundredth 
aeres, upon which some improvements had been made ; 
but which the Board could not buy — fifteen dollars per 
acre being as high as they were allowed to pay, by the act 
authorizing the purchase. This was, however, procured, 
and $1,059 92 paid therefor, agreeable to a Joint Resolu- 
tion of the Legislature ; making the whole amount six 
hundred and seventy-six and fifty-seven one-hundredths 
acres, and a total expense of $10,413 47* 

• AWl MteMidiSaf an Agrlealtuml College in 18&8, puM4 th* SeMte hj afrote of 17 to 
U, tad WM kMt in the HooM by ft Tote ef 66 to 34. 
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In 1856) a large boarding-house, and the weet wing of 
the College buildings, one hundred by fifty feet, and four 
stories high, including a high basement, were erected, and 
nearly ready for use when tlie Legislature convened in 
January, 1857. The sum of $34,181 50 was expended in 
1856. 

The aggregate minimum price of the twenty-two sec- 
tions of Salt Spring lands was $56,320 ; and the Legiala- 
tnre ot 1857 further appropriated $40,000 from the treas- 
ury, to meet the wants of the institution, in completing 
the necessary improvements, furnishing apparatus, Ac, 
ud sustaining the current expenses of the School in ope- 
Tation for the years 1857 and 1858. 

The farm was new, and a heavy expense was required 
to bring a portion of it under immediate cultivation. 
Barns, &c., were to be built, with dwellings for the officers; 
(for until this was done, they must reside at Lansing,) and 
about the time the School was to be opened, provisions, 
and almost everything required in commencing farm ope- 
rations, rose to unprecedented high prices. The contract- 
ors who erected the College bullulugs had performed some 
q{ their work insufficiently, and $1,546 13 had been de- 
ducted from their pay, in a pe^^^lement with the Board of 
Education ; but the cost of repairing their deficiences was 
Ibund to be much more than was anticipated, involving 
additional expense. 

The Board of Education elected Hon. Joseph R. Will- 
iams, President, and J. 0. Holmes^ Esq., Calvin Tracy, Esq., 
Bobert D. Weeks, Esq,, and Rev, L. R. Fish, Professors of 
the Institution ; which was opened by appropriate exer- 
lubes, with sixty-one studems, ou me loin ot May, 1857. 

The second term commenced in December of the same 
jear, with one hundred students. 

The third term commenced in April, 1858, with no in- 
arease of numbers, for the reason that the buildings were 
already crowded to their utmost capacity. Had the 
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accommodationB been Bufficient for all who made applica- 
tion for admission, the number of students at the third 
term would have been not less than two hundred. 

The amount paid upon previous contracts, expended in 
improvements, and for the support of the school, in 1857, 
and till April, 1858, was 152,931 66. 

' Thus the institution was put in operation, a large College 
bailding, four Professors' houses, a boarding hopse, a brick 
bam and out-houses, were erected ; one of the best labora- 
tories in the country purchased ; nearly 200 acres of land 
cleared and brought under cultivation ; an orchard planted, 
and the farm stocked with horses and cattle; and the 
school conducted one year, at an expense, including the 
cost of the magnificent farm, of $97,626 63. This is less, 
exclusive of the farm, than was the expense of putting the 
State University in operation, and sustaining it one year, 
with ten students. The University now boasts of its four 
hundred and, fifty students, and holds an enviable rank 
among the highest Schools in the land. Yet its commence- 
ment was far more unpromising, and its pecuniary embar- 
raBsments were vastly greater, than have been those of 
the Agricultural College. 

The actual wants of the Agricultural College required 
at least ten thousand dollars more than has been provided, 
to carry it to the spring of 1859 without embarrassment, 
and anxiety on the part of its officers. But in this, it has 
only encountered the same misfortune that has attended 
the early days of every State institution. 

Sunlight and rain are the free gifts of God. Money 
cannot buy them, nor the want of it deprive us of their 
blessings. But Providence does not furnish the farmer 
with his plow growing by his gateway, or the blacksmith 
with his forge ready built. Neither does Providence build 
U8 Churches, Asylums, or School-houses. But a munificent 
Creator has given us the means by whidi with our owat 
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hands to procoro these and other social blessings, and left 
us to a great extent, to have them or not, according to onr 
appreciation of their benefits. The rich f raits are placed 
within our power to obtain, and we may reach forth our 
hand and feast upon their luxuriance, or we majMatarve on 
in moral and intellectual poverty as whole ages and races 
have done before us. 

The liberal hand with which the citizens of MicfaigiAn 
have dispensed the means for public improvements, public 
charities and Schools, is proof beyond dispute that in these 
things the question with them is not, ''will they cost 
money ?" but only this : " will they be worth the money 
expended ?" This is a legitimate caution, which they will 
consider as well in reference to the Agricultural College 
as any other enterprise. 

That the establishment of this institution was called for 
by public sentiment, as it was imperatively demanded by 
the Constitution, there can be no doubt. The year 1865 
found the State Treasury in an apparently well replenished 
condition. True, a large portion of the funds were bor- 
rowed money, upon which the State was paying six and 
seven per cent., while they were earning the State but 
one per cent, per annum. But it was not optional with 
the State to borrow the money or not ; it had long before 
agreed to loan all the trust funds as they accumulated ; 
and for some years previous to 1855, they had increased 
rapidly, from the general prosperity of the country and 
consequent extensive sales of land. These funds were 
still flowing into the treasury, and but comparatively a small 
portion would be soon required to meet the State indebt- 
edness, most of which was not for several years due. 

The question then very naturally arose with the Legit* 
lature of 1866— Hshall these hundreds of thousands still re* 
main in the treasury, earning but one per cent.j whil^ the 
Stftte is paying six and seven per cent, for the«i<-^r (Mtt 
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a liberal portion be used in tmilding np those important 
State institutions demanded by onr Christianity, by phi- 
lanthropy, by public sentiment, and by the Constitution?^ 
It was decided with great unanimity that a portion should 
be thus used ; and that what remained in the treasury 
ehould be made to earn five per cent, per annum. The bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of twenty-four to five^ and the 
House by a vote oi forty-four io fourteen. The amount of 
the five per cent, earned by the money in the treasury,, 
after the withdrawal of all that was used in carrying on 
the public institutions, and for the expenses of the govern- 
ment, in 1865, '56 and '57, was $61,484 98— or $51,237 4^ 
more than the same amount would have earned at one' per 
oent., as by the previous law. The difference^ alone, is more 
than will have been drawn from the treasury (exclusive of 
the avails of salt spring lands) to place the Agricultural 
College free from all debts at the commencement of its 
third school year in 1859. This may be considered a suf- 
ficient comment upon the financial policy of the Legislature 
which inaugurat'ed the institution. As to the economy 
that has been practiced in putting the School in operation, 
it is believed that, considering the difficulties to be over- 
come, the Board of Education have acquitted themselves 
well, and to the satisfaction of a candid public. 

All was new — the character of the School itself, not less 
so, than the lands upon which it was to be located. It taaSf 
in 1855, in most of its features, an expenkient. It is, in 
1858, no longer so. It had then no precedents upon which 
to rely. It has now furnished successful precedents which 
several other States are already taking measures to follow. 
Experiment has changed to demonstration. Never was- 
the figure of the wilderness blossoming like the rose, more 
literally manifested. Where in 1855, was the wild forest- 
fiinn, are now the smiling fields, elegant GoUege buildings, 
aad one hundred students, who, as a body, are proud of the> 

institution, and indignant at any attempts to decry its bene- 
12 
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fits, or injtire its reputation. With three hpurs per day of 
field labor, it is the testimony of the officers, who have had 
^experience in other institutions, that the students come to 
their recitations with clearer minds, and as great advance- 
ment as in other Schools. 

Discipline is said also to be easier than in OoUeges gen- 
««rally. The relaxation from study, which so often leads to 
irregularity and mischief, here takes another direction, and 
the physical demands for action, like the steam in the boiler, 
which must be discharged to prevent danger, is here ex- 
.pended in useful labor. But there are other causes also, 
which contribute to the good deportment of the students, 
"i^olleges are usually in cities or large towns, where every 
temptation is at hand, soliciting the student to (sensual in- 
'dulgence and mischief. The Agricultural College is in the 
country, three and a half miles from any settlement, except 
here and there the farm house of a respectable citizen, en- 
tirely away from town temptations, and where the practice 
of many of the vices of youth in towns is next to impossible. 

There is also a difference in the character of the students 
themselves. The largest portion are from the country — 
from the seclusion of the farmer's home — and have not so 
•much acquired town habits, or been so much subject to 
town temptations, and consequently are less inclined to 
town vices* 

The Agricultural College, like the State University, is 
mnder the control of no religious denomination or sectarian 
influence. Tet like that, it is designed to be in the hands 
of men who recognize the claims of a common Christianity, 
and will recommend its principles with true catholicity, 
by precept and by example. No College, therefore, is a 
rsafer place for a parent to send his son, with reference to 
•moral influence upon his character. 

The Agricultural College of Michigan is now in success* 
ful operation. The only questions are : Shall it be bus* 
'tained? and how? 
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To the question — ^shall it be snstained? — it is believed 
that the people of Michigan will give but one answer. 
When a State suflFers its Schools to expire, (unless super- 
ceded by others,) it gives fearful tokens of decay, and a 
relapse toward, if not actually to, public ignorance and 
barbarism. Blot out the State University, the Normal 
School, and the Agricultural College, and the same public 
sentiment that will thtis assassinate the genius of mind, 
will lift no hand to save local Seminaries and Primary 
Schools from a similar fate. Well may we look with honest 
pride at the State University, and rejoice in the great 
work it is doing ; but the genius of its system is not spe- 
cially adapted to the wants of the farmer. Its main de- 
sign is in other directions. The Agricultural College, 
while it designs to discipline the mind of the student, and 
impart generally, the most useful practical knowledge of 
men and things, makes his instruction in those branches of 
science most useful to him ds a TiUer of the SoU^ a primary 
object. That the College shall be sustained, therefore, is 
believed to be a proposition that requires little argumenta- 
tion with an intelligent people! 

This question, however, in view of the other, may ad- 
mit of a division, which is debatable. Shall the College 
be sustained only with its present capacity — or shall it be 
made commensurate with the wants and wishes of the 
class for whom it is instituted? 

It has now one hundred students ; and this is the utmost 
limit of its capacity. At the commencement of the last 
term, about one hundred and fifty applicants were rejected 
or discouraged from appearing at examination, for no other 
reason than because there was no room to receive them. 
As many will probably be refused admittance in April next, 
unless the applications shall be withheld, from a knowl- 
edge that the institution is full. To meet the full demand, 
requires that further additions to the College build- 
ings should be immediately erected, and the boarding ac- 
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commodatioDB increased three-fold, with additional bame, 
and other incidental expenses. Fifty thousand doUanr 
would probably no more than make such additional im- 
proYement« as might be fally occupied as soon as comple- 
ted. (Such increased accommodations as would admit of 
two hxmdred students, might probably be secured for 
twelve to fifteen thousand dollars.) Thus this question inr 
volTes the other : How shall the College be sustained? 

The Agricultural College has no endowment. Until it 
has, its current expenses must be a charge upon the treao* 
ury, if tuition is to remain free. The State has no mora 
unappropriated lands from which to create an endowment 
fund, as has been done for the University and Normal 
School ; and their funds, even, are not sufficient for their 
wants. The Educational funds from Congressional grants 
are all pledged to their appropriate ends* The seventy- 
two sections of Salt Spring lands have been appropriated — 
twenty-two sections to the Agricultural College, twenty- 
five to the Normal School, and twenty-five to the Asylums 
for the Deaf and Blind, and the Insane. The avails of the 
Internal Improvement lands have been expended in vari- 
ous ways, and are a matter of history. The will of the 
people appears decisive that such portion of the avails of 
the Swamp Lands as are not required for reclaiming the 
lands, shall be added to the Primary School Fund ; as thus 
imparting the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
Stfite has no more lands from which to create an endow- 
ment for this, or any other institution. 

As members of a great confederacy we have an interest 
in many hundred millions of acres of land, several millions 
of which lie within our own borders, but of which the 
State has no exclusive ownership, or power even of taxa- 
tion. In all these untold millions we have only an equal 
ownership, according to population, with Vermont or 
Georgia. Congress has for years been well granting an 
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immense amount of these lands to aid in internal improve- 
ments. Bat this has not been done exactly as a gift, or as 
distributing to " the people^' that which is their own ; but 
rather with the expectation that the remaining lands would 
be thereby increased in value equal to, or exceediug the 
whole. 

But what real difference would it make, whether the 
grant of land to build a railway increases the value of the re- 
maining lands, or adds an equal amount to the wealth of the 
country in some other way? And may we not justly claim 
that the wealth of the country is increased by the educa- 
tion of the people? Especially will this be true in ref- 
erence to Agricultural Schools. As is Michigan, so is our 
nation essentiaUy an Agricultural Nation. As a Nation, we 
buy more manufactured productions than we sell, and sell 
more of the earth's productions than we buy. The farmers 
cannot be educated — and especially if educated in ref- 
erence to their profession — ^without adding materially to na- 
tional wealth and power. Therefore, if the public lands are 
to be regarded only in the sordid view of dollars and cents, 
a portion can be appropriated in no wiser direction than 
for the education of that class whose numbers, physical 
strength and general political integrity, have given them 
the cognomen of " the bone and sinew of the land.'' 

But a grant of lands for Agricultural Schools may be 
claimed upon still other and higher grounds. In addition 
to the proposition that it will add directly to the national 
wealth and power, we may urge the value of Education 
itself; in the comfort and happiness it brings to individ- 
uieds ; in making them better citizens ; and the new guar- 
anties it creates of the perpetuity as well as the prosperity 
of our boasted institutions. Like the former proposition, 
this would seem to need no argument. It is not proposekl 
to argue either of them here. These remarks are designed 
rather as suggestions of facts, the truth of which must be 
apparent to every intelligent mind. The man who would 
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commodatioDB increased three-fold, with additional banM^ 
and other incidental expenses. Fifty thousand dollanr 
would probably no more than make such additional im^ 
provement« as might be fully occupied as soon as comple- 
ted. (Such increased accommodations as would admit of 
two hundred students, might probably be secured for 
twelve to fifteen thousand dollars.) Thus this question iiif- 
volTes the other : How shall the College be sustained? 

The Agricultural College has no endowment. Until it 
has, its current expenses must be a charge upon the treas- 
ury, if tuition is to remain free. The State has no mora 
unappropriated lands from which to create an endowment 
fund, as has been done for the University and Normal 
School ; and their funds, even, are not sufficient for their 
wants. The Educational funds from Congressional grants 
are all pledged to their appropriate ends* The seventy- 
two sections of Salt Spring lands have been appropriated — 
twenty-two sections to the Agricultural College, twenty- 
five to the Normal School, and twenty-five to the Asylums 
for the Deaf and Blind, and the Insane. The avails of the 
Internal Improvement lands have been expended in vari- 
ous ways, and are a matter of history. The will of the 
people appears decisive that such portion of the avails of 
the Swamp Lands as are not required for reclaiming the 
lands, shall be added to the Primary School Fund ; as thus 
imparting the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
Stfite has no more lands from which to create an endow- 
ment for this, or any other institution. 

As members of a great confederacy we have an interest 
in many hundred millions of acres of land, several millions 
of which lie within our own borders, but of which the 
State has no exclusive ownership, or power even of taxa- 
tion. In all these untold millions we have only an equal 
ownership, according to population, with Vermont or 
C^rgia. Congress has for years been well granting an 
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immense amount of these lands to aid in internal improve- 
ments. Bat this has not been done exactly as a gift, or as 
distributing to " the people^' that which is their own ; but 
rather with the expectation that the remaining lands would 
be thereby increased in value equal to, or exceeding the 
whole. 

But what real difference would it make, whether the 
gtBut of land to build a railway increases the value of the re- 
nofaining lands, or adds an equal amount to the wealth of the 
c^ntry in some other way? And may we not justly claim 
that the wealth of the country is increased by the educa- 
tion of the people? Especially will this be true in ref- 
erence to Agricultural Schools. As is Michigan, so is our 
nation essentiaUy an Agricultural Nation. As a Nation, we 
buy more manufactured productions than we sell, and sell 
more of the earth's productions than we buy. The farmers 
cannot be educated — and especially if educated in ref- 
erence to their profession — ^without adding materially to na- 

itonal wealth and power. Therefore, if the public lands are 
to be regarded only in the sordid view of dollars and cents, 
a portion can be appropriated in no wiser direction than 
for the education of that class whose numbers, physical 
irtrength and general political integrity, have given them 
the cognomen of " the bone and sinew of the land." 

But a grant of lands for Agricultural Schools may be 
claimed upon still other and higher grounds. In addition 
to the proposition that it will add directly to the national 
wealth and power, we may urge the value of Educatiob 
itself; in the comfort and happiness it brings to individ- 
uieds ; in making them better citizens ; and the new guar- 
anties it creates of the perpetuity as well as the prosperity 
of our boasted institutions. Like the former proposition, 
this would seem to need no argument. It is not proposed 
to argue either of them here. These remarks are designed 
rather as suggestions of facts, the truth of which must be 
apparent to every intelligent mind. The man who would 
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require argument to convince him of their truth, most be 
one who has never heard the maxim, ^'Knowledge is 
power I" 

But we have yet another claim to urge for a grant of 
hind to Agricultural Colleges. The benefits derived from 
grants of lands to railways are to a great extent local — 
being made only for sections where the lands are situated 
— while a graat for the education of the farmers in all 
parts of the country, will be general and equal. As has 
been said, these lands belong not to the States or Terri- 
tories in which they lie, nor do they belong to CongreM. 
They are the property of the people — ^as much of the 
people of Massachusetts and Georgia as of Michigan or 
Kansas. A great portion of the people are agricultnr- 
kts ; and those who are not, are equally benefited by their 
prosperity, and equally ready to see Schools endowed for 
their education. None would rejoice more sincerely in 
their prosperity than the manufacturers of New England, 
the miners of Pennsylvania, or professional men every- 
wliere. In establishing the Agricultural OoUege of Mich- 
igan — as was well shown in an article from the pen of a 
member of the present Legislature from Ionia county, 
published some months since — all other classes were eyep 
more interested than the farmers themselves. This proves 
what has been before stated, that the farmer has no 
•nemies. 

The public lands, then, belong entirely to the farmers and 
tiieir friends. And shall not Congress, which is only their 
agent, or trustee, give to the people a portion of UiaA 
which is their own — ^which will make them wiser and hap- 
pier — which will teach them how to lighten the fatigue of 
labor, while it makes them more valuable citizens, increases 
the aggregate wealth of the nation, and forms new guar- 
anties of its perpetuity and future greatness? If refused, 
it will be in defiance of public sentiment, and a great want 
of the age ; and give evidence that the rulers we have 
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placed in power have a higher appreciation of internal 
improvements than they have of the intelligence and pros- 
perity of the people. In other words, that they think 
more of the value of railways than of TYien! 

We ask it not for Michigan alone ; though were there to 
be an exclusive privilege, we might cite the fact, that she 
has been the pioneer in the inauguration of an Agricultu- 
ral College, and risked the liabilities incident to every new 
enterprise ; but we ask it upon the above considerations, 
for every State in the Union, We ask it as their right, as 
States and as individuals, as a means of social happiness ^ 
and general improvement ; and as the highest benefit that 
oan be derived from a portion of the public lands, in se- 
turing the greatest good of the greatest number, and the^ 
wisest means of making our great community of States a* 
rich, happy, intelligent, and powerful people among the> 
nations of the earth. 



HOUSE OF CORRECTION FOR JUVENILE 

OFFENDERS. 



Had this institution been denominated, by the Act es- 
tablishing it, the State Reform School, it would have been 
a more appropriate name, and more expressive of its true 
design. That design, with reference to those under its in- 
fluence, is scarcely diflferent, in its moral and intellectual 
character, from what the Primary School should be, in re- 
lation to its pupils. The aim of each should be to educate 
both the intellect and the heart. Moral discipline ought 
everywhere to be united with intellectual culture. While 
the latter, in the Primary School, is more apparent in the 
machinery, so to speak, by which it is 'eflfected, it will still 
fail of its highest end, unless moral instruction is constantly 
blended with it. The moral influences may not come with 
as much observation, but they are no less important. Im- 
prove the intellect of a morally bad person, without any 
cultivation of the moral qualities, and while he may be 
able more successfully to evade the penalties of law, he is, 
in some respects, only a more dangerous man in society 
than before. 

Hence, we see what a Primary School should be ; and 
this it is designed the House of Correction shaU be. In 
one respect, however, it goes further than is to be expected 
of the Primary School. The latter makes intellectual cul- 
ture its more apparent object ; but should consider the 
training of the moral nature equally important. The for- 
mer places the two considerations on a more equal basis 
than is done in Primary Schools, as a matter of fact, both 
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in real importance, and in prominence. But to these fea- 
ttires is added another. It is also an Industrial School. 
Morality, Intelligence, and Industry. Truly, this is a wor- 
thy trinity of considerations to impress upon the youthful 
mind anywhere! If the boy who has fallen into crime 
needs these teachings, to reform him, the child in the Pri- 
mary School, who has not yet fallen, needs the same to for- 
tify him against temptation, and insure his- safety. 

If any one supposes that the House of Correction is 
3ome modern Bastile, where unfortunate or guilty boys are 
immured behind bolts and bars, like a criminal in his dun- 
geon, with nothing to do but to mourn over his loss of lib- 
erty, and his far greater loss of the sympathies of his race, 
and to plot revenge upon society when he shall escape — a 
more hardened and desperate character than before — ^he 
has something to unlearn before he can understand what 
the institution is ; what its aims, or its operations. It is 
probable that many persons form their opinion of a State 
Penitentiary, not a little from their ideas of some unfortu- 
nato captive, entombed alive by a cruel tyrant ; and then 
imagine that a House of Correction for juvenile oflfenders 
must be similar to their imaginary penitentiary. It will 
be the design of these remarks to correct such impressions, 
by a brief review of the establishment of the Michigan 
House of Correction, and its practical workings in the 
education and reclaiming of those who come under its 
influence. 

The main object which is, or should be designed, in the 
j)uni8hment of adult violators of law, is a question upon 
which men differ. Some hold that the great object of 
punishment is the reformation of the offender ; that a State 
Prison is scarce else than a moral Asylum, where the 
morally insane may be taken to be treated for the obliqui- 
ties of their hearts, as the intellectually insane are sent to 
their appropriate Asylum. Others contend that, while 
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everything should be done that can be, to reclaim the 
heart, as well as to reform the manners and conduct of the 
culprit, the greatest design of punishment is the protec- 
tion of society ; not only by restraining, and if possible, 
reforming the man, but by making him an example of terror 
to evil doers, with whom moral considerations are not suflSi' 
cient to restrain from crime. 

Whether the world will ever agree upon this subject, is 
perhaps doubtful — ^unless they meet upon the more rational 
intermediate ground, that both objects are of equal im- 
portance. But in reference to those who, from their youth, 
are sent to the House of Correction, all will probably 
agree that their reformation should be the great object. 
Hence, the necessity of the institution ; for all agree that, 
to send them to the penitentiary, is but to hasten and per- 
fect their ruin. 

As a School, the House of Correction is designed to do 
all that the Primary School can do, and more. As a Prison, 
it is divested, to a very great extent, of those obnoxious 
features, and degrading associations and influences that 
attach to the penitentiary, and seeks hopefully to accom- 
plish results, which the penitentiary either regards as of 
secondary importance, or in which it most signally fails of 
its end. As to the bare fact of personal restraint, the 
House of Correction has the character of a prison ; and in 
this it is only like the Asylum for the Insane. But farther 
than this, it more resembles an industrial school for boys. 
The appearances of restraint are, as far as possible, avoided. 
They wear no stripes, or other sign of disgrace, to remind 
them of their fall, and make them despise themselves ; 
their honor, and their better, higher nature — not rendered 
obtuse, like the matured man of crime — are happily ap- 
pealed to, and all their associations and surroundings are 
designed as much as possible, to cultivate their self-re- 
Bpecti and stimulate them to high and noble thoughts and 
aspirations. 
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The law of hereditary descent is no less certain in its 
effects upon the moral than upon the physical nature. 
Diseased parents semetimes give birth to comparatively 
healthy offspring, but such cases are regarded as excep- 
tions to the general rule ; and it is more than probable 
that if we fully understood the subject, we should find no 
exceptions. All our race is to a greater or less degree 
morally diseased. This disease is comprehended in the 
simple term sdf ; and it descends from father to child. 
So well aware is the Avorld of this, that every prudent, 
thoughtful parent begins in the earliest years of his child 
to apply the remedies for counteracting the natural evil 
tendencies of his nature, and educate him into the love and 
practice of virtue, and the avoidance of vice. His first 
object is to invest his exposed moral nature with armor, 
both defensive and offensive; so that he may be able to stand 
unharmed and uncorrupted in the battle of life. Unfor- 
tunately, many fail in their design ; some from undervaluing 
its importance, and others from a mistake in the means 
which they employ ; and others, perhaps, from unfortunate 
counteracting influences, which they cannot control. And 
not a few parents are themselves so far lost to any just 
appreciation of the superiority of right over Avrong, that 
the teachings of their own lives are continual practical 
lessons of vice to their children ; and they are daily offer- 
ing them a living sacrifice upon- the altar of self-indulgence 
and vice. 

But there are thousands of the young, whose parents are 
removed by death before they have formed a self-reliant 
character, and learned to resist the enticements of others , 
or of their own wayward nature. Some of these find pro- 
tectors who supply their] loss, and train them to respect- 
ability and usefulness. But many others wander forth, as 
it were, from the very graves of their parents, one or both, 
unprotected, to become an easy prey to bad examples, and 
every temptation. 
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Under all these circumstances, is it strange that so many 
fall victims to evil passions, and become involved in crime ? 
Who has ever carefully and kindly taught them fully to 
comprehend the enormity of vice, and the moral beauty of 
purity of heart and life ? If they were ever told that the 
wages of vice is disgrace and woe, the serpent of tempta- 
tion whispered, " it is not so ; gratification is happiness 1" 
and as do many who claim to have come to years of discre- 
tion, they believed the declaration most in accordance with 
their inclinations, and were lost. 

In contemplating the situation and future prospect of 
this large class of the young, the humane and Christian 
heart regards their depredations upon society of trifling 
importance compared with the moral, and often physical 
ruin, they are developing for themselves and their asso- 
ciates. They diiBFer from the adult criminal, both in the 
fact that their moral responsibility is less, and there is a 
hundred fold more hope, with proper means, of reforming 
and restoring them to virtue and a useful life. If 'they 
have fallen into serious crime, doubtless they should be 
restrained ; but to punish them as we do the adult offender, 
and imprison them together, has been found the most 
certain method of making their absolute ruin more certain, 
and fitting them for a life continuance in the school of vice 
to which we send them. 

With the light which the world now has upon this sub- 
ject, these simple facts need only to be suggested to 
obtain the assent of every candid mind. And the State 
which now fails to provide the best means yet discovered 
for the protection and reclamation of its youth, is as false to 
itself, and its aims, as a social compact, as it is to the 
claims of humanity in its most tender aspects, or to the 
Ohristianity which as a people we profess* 

Probably the same minds which first conceived the idea 
<3i Asylums for the Insane, and other unfortunates, com- 
ptehended the thought of the praoticability of ^^'Vm'g \>dcl^ 
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equally unfortunate class, by some similar institution. It 
now seems strange that in this State a Reform School for 
juvenile offenders was not established at as early a day, or 
at least nearly so, as was the State Prison ; and the neglect 
can only be accounted for in the supposition that our early 
rulers in the State thought more of punishing crime than 
of preventing it, and more of preventing it by the terrors 
of the law than by educating its young to virtue ; that they 
regarded the reformation of any class hopeless ; or if they 
deemed reform possible, they designed for the first fifteen 
years to try the experiment upon the most hopeless sub- 
jects. 

For fifteen years after the organization of the State gov- 
ernment of Michigan, the State Prison was considered the 
proper place for all offenders against the law, of all ages, 
from the stripling of eleven years, to the man of gray 
hairs. For fifteen years, the attention'of the public or the 
Legislature was never called to the subject by any report 
from the officers of the State Prison, or any Governor's 
message. 

The State Prison Inspectors in their report for 1851, 
speak as follows : 

" There are among the convicts five or six boys, one of 
whom is only eleven years of age; and the records' of the 
institution show that others have been brought into it at 
that tender age. The propriety of this is indeed ques- 
tionable. What can be expected of a child whose nursery 
has been the State Prison ? If he be naturally wayward, 
the contamination with the hardened villains with whom 
he is associated is fatal. He is sent out of Prison with the 
brand of disgrace upon him, and suspicion lurking eontin- 
nally at his }ieels. The probability is, that he has no friends, 
and being shunned by all good influences, he necessarily 
leads a life of crime. For such^^youthful offenders there 
should certainly be some milder, or at least less dufgraoeAd 
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and withering punishment provided. The subject is com- 
mended to the consideration of the Legislature." 

This is believed to be the first official notice taken of the 
subject in this State. By sad observation, the Inspectors 
of the State Prison were made sensible of the importance 
of the subject, as above expressed ; ai^d in their next 
report, the same language is repeated to the Legislature 
of 1853. Governor McClelland, in his message to the same 
body, says : 

** Many boys of a tender age have been sent to Prison* 
It is no fit place for them. A milder and less infamous 
punishment should be provided. A House of Correction, 
conducted as some of them are in older States, would be 
more suitable, and its moral influences more salutp-ry." 

The attention of the Legislature of 1853 being thus 
officially called to ihe subject, it came before that body, 
and somewhat singular action was taken upon it. Prob- 
ably few persons are aware that in the Session Laws of 
1853, is an act with the following title : 

" An Act to provide for the erection of a Prison for the 
purpose of solitary confinement, and a House op Correc- 
tion' FOB Juvenile Offenders, and making an approprior 
Hon therefor.^^ 

An act with this title passed both Houses, and was 
signed by the Governor. It appropriated |5,000 for a 
Prison for solitary confinement of murderers, but contained 
not the most remote allusion to a House of Correction, 
except in the title, and of course, made no provision for it. 
Had it made such provision, the entire act would have 
been void, as the Constitution declares that " No law shnJl 
emhra<ie more ttian one object, which shall be embraced in 
its title." The " title" is thus left free to embrace any 
number of objects that may be desired. 

By reference to the journals of the Legislature, the his- 
tory of this bill appears to be as follows: A bill was 
before the Senate, entitled ^^ A Ml to protJtdc for tlie ere*- 
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tion of a Prison for the purposes of solitary confinement.^^ 
In the course of its passage, it was amended so as to em- 
X brace the other object, and thus passed the Senate, by a 
vote of nineteen to twelve. In the House, the provision 
for the House of Correction was stricken out, but without 
altering the title ; and on the return of the bill to the 
Senate, that bo(fy unanimously concurred in the amend- 
ment, and thus the one body with two heads found its 
place among the laws. 

In 1854, the Chaplain of the State Prison recommended 
to the Inspectors, that there being no proper House of 
Correction for the boys, they should spend one hour in 
each day in study. 

Governor Parsons, in his retiring message to the Legis- 
lature, in 1855, said : 

" I believe it to be the duty of the Legislature to estab- 
lish a House of Correction for Juvenile Offenders.^' 

In this opinion Governor Bingham fully concurred, as 
will be seen by the following extract from his message to 
the same body : 

*' The presence of several boys and youth among the 
more hardened criminals in the State Prison, induces me 
to urge upqn your attention the propriety of establishing 
a House of Correction, where a milder course of treatment, 
more especially adapted to their reformation, can be em- 
ployed. The State has not performed its duty to these 
unfortunate victims of ignorance and temptation, until it 
has made provision by a proper system of discipline, for 
their iDstruction, in useful knowledge, morals and piety — 
taught them some mechanical trade, or other proper em- 
ployment, and prepared them upon their release from 
confinement, to become good citizens and useful members 
of society, as »they return to its duties and privileges." 

To these humane sentiments, the Legislature cordially 
responded, and appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars 
to establish a " House of Correction for Juvenile Offenders" 
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"to which all persons under fifteen years of age committing 
^ Prison ofience should be sent, together with such of 
those as were from fifteen to twenty years of age, as the 
Oourt before which they were tried should think fit. The 
bill passed the Senate by a vote of ttventy-six to two; and 
the House, by a vote o{ fifty-eight tojfive. Such unanimity 
is rare in the appropriation of large sums for a new enter- 
prise. 

The sit^ selected consists of thirty acres of high land on 
the eastern border of the village of Lansing, which it over- 
looks for a distance of about two miles along the Grand 
River. The main building and north wing were at once 
commenced, and the institution was ready for the recep- 
tion of scholars on the second of September, 1856. The 
main building is 48 by 55 feet, and the wing 94 by 35 feet, 
the whole four stories high, and covering 5,930 square feet 
of ground. The plan is in good style, but comparatively 
plain, with no extravagant expense incurred for show. 
When the corresponding south wing shall be erected, as it 
ought soon to be, it will be quite an imposing edifice, 
beautifully situated, showing a front of 236 feet. The 
present edifice contains a chapel, with seats for 400 per- 
sons ; rooms for the accommodation of two familes ; oflSce, 
kitchen, dining-room, bathing-room, sitting-room, hospital, 
tailor's shop, a school room, with seats for 80 scholars, and 
other necessary rooms, together with dormitories for 76 
boys, each boy occupying a room. The " yard" is inclosed 
by a high board fence, and comprises nearly two acres of 
land. In this yard is a brick shop, 25 by 60 feet, one story 
high, and another, also of brick, 25 by 50 feet, and two 
stories high, with an engine room attached. 

The entire expense to the State up to Dec. 1st, 1857,' 
(the date of the latest reports,) was $46,701 45. This 
includes all the cost of grounds, (a large portion of which 
was donated by the citizens of Lansing,) buildings, super- 

14 
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intendence, salaries of oflScers, and everything to put the 
institution in operation, and pay the current expenses for 
fifteen months after being opened. It is estimated from 
the expenditures of the past year, that the annual current 
expense with the present number, 53, will be about 
$6,000. The boys will earn from $500 to $1,000. 

In 1857 the law was so amended that all delinquents not 
over sixteen years of age shall be sent to the House of 
Correction — nominally till they are twenty-one, but the 
Board of Control have power to dismiss them whenever in 
their discretion their reformation will warrant them in bo 
doing, and such action promises their highest good. The 
happy influence which this must havo upon the boys, in 
stimulating them to establish a good character, is apparent. 
If they are without friends, to throw around them their 
aid and protection, or for other reasons, the Board of Con- 
trol may apprentice them to some trade or occupation, as 
they think best. 

The number now in the institution (October, 1858) is 
fifty-four. The whole number admitted since it was 
opened, two years ago, is seventy-three. Of this entire 
number, nine only had never been in jail for previous 
offences. Thirty-three had been in jail once ; thirteen, 
twice; seven, thrice; seven, five times; one, six times; 
one, nine times ; and one, ten times ! Nearly all were sent 
for larceny. But fourteen were over fifteen years of age, 
and but one under ten years. The age of one was nine 
years. Such is the material which this institution designs 
to reform, and send forth into the world to become good 
citizens. That in some cases it will fail, is to be expected; 
but that in many others it will meet with the happiest 
success, reason, no less than the history of older Befonn 
Schools, gives a sure promise. 

The history of these seventy-three youth — ^but three of 
whom were girls — Pleads us to regard their misfortunes in 
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quite as striking a light as we do their crimes. Less than 
half of the number have both parents living ; and of those 
whose parents are living, those of four had separated. 
Less than half are of American birth. The fact that all,, 
save four or five, were sent for larceny, indicates that they 
were led into crime, to a very great extent, through pov- 
erty. Most of the number were convicted of crimes which 
would have consigned an adult to the State Prison. Yet 
it is probable that not one-eighth of these delinquents 
would have been thus sentenced had there been no House 
of Correction to receive them. They would still have 
been sent to jail, frona time to time, till increased deprav- 
ity and greater age fitted them for that College of crime 
where they would ultimately 4iave graduated with sad" 
honor, unless as they grew wicked, they should become 
crafty enough to escape the grasp of the law. 

But look at their prospect now. They have a home, 
away from the evil examples and influences that, like an 
armed host, have invested them hitherto. In the place of 
idleness, they find industry ; in the place of want, plenty. 
Indeed, a greal^er contrast than really exists between their 
former woes and their present conlforts, cannot well be 
imagined. On entering the institution, their daguerreo- 
types are taken, their history ascertained, and briefly^ 
recorded. The fact is explained to them that they are not 
sentenced from a vindictive spirit of vengeance, that would 
torment them for their past crimes, but mainly for their 

highest good — to save them from ruin, and enable them ta 
become respectable men ; and that they will be dismissed 
as soon as, from their improvement, their truest friends 
deem compatible with their highest welfare. Every in- 
ducement that can be devised is set before them, to stim- 
ulate to virtuous thought and action. It is the design not 
to treat them in a mass, but each individual is made a- 
special object of solicitude — ^his disposition studied, and. 
in view of his particular case, such remedial mfl.\]Leki;iQ^^ 
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applied as give the highest promise of success. To do 
otherwise, the institution would greatly fail in its aim of 
restoring its patients. The physician might almost as well 
go through the wards of a hospital and give the same med- 
icine to its sufferers, as to expect to accomplish the highest 
good with fifty wayward boys by dealing with them all 
alike, and in the mass. In many respects, their treatment 
must of course be uniform : but it may not be forgotten, 
they are to be reformed as individuals. It is believed that 
the oflBcers in charge realize the importance of this con- 
sideration. 

On entering the institution, each boy commences in 
class " 6," which figure, in German silver, is worn on the 
breast upon the Sabbath and holidays. At the end of a 
month, if his conduct justifies it, he is promoted ta class 
*^5" and the figure changed. At the close of another 
month, he is promoted to *' 4," or remains stationary, or is 
set back, according to his conduct. Thus he goes on from 
month to month, till he reaches number " 1." Next comes 
the star, (*) the degree of honor ; and high are the aspira- 
tions of many of the number to gain this token of their 
character, and the confidence of their teachers. Some of 
the boys are often sent into the village upon errands, or 
otherwise trusted, and never yet has the Superintendent 
found his confidence betrayed. 

They are not locked into " cells" to sleep. Their dormi- 
tories are single, and large enough for comfort, with a 
window, and open into a spacious hall, two, and part of 
the way, three stories high, with tastefully constructed 
galleries. They have a better bedstead and bed than are 
the lot of half the boys in our land. The doors, it is true, 
are locked at night, but they appear like light lattice 
work, and are painted green. They are allowed to adorn 
their rooms according to their taste, and not a few arfe 
ornamented with pictures. 
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They rise at 5 to 61 o'clock, according to the season, 
and breakfast at 6 i to 7 o'clock. Prom 7 till nine they are 
in school, where they are taught the branches usually 
pursued in the Primary School. In their education, the 
development of their moral faculties, and an inculcation of 
their responsibilities as beings destined to an endless 
existence, are kept constantly in view. Prom 9 till 12, the 
time is devoted to labor. Then comes dinner. 

And here is a scene well worth a journey from any part 
of the State to behold. Cold indeed, must be the heart 
which can witness it without emotion 1 One forgets to 
mourn over their "imprisonment," and rather finds the 
eye moistening at the thought of their future hopes, in 
contrast with the inevitable ruin from which they have 
been rescued. They march around the long table, and 
take their places in perfect order, and most of them with 
cheerful countenances. At a signal they are seated ; an- 
other, and fifty heads are bowed, and fifty voices rise in 
unison to their Creator in a short, appropriate prayer. 
The meal is eaten in silence, and with a decorum that 
would put many a fashionable hotel dinner party to the 
blush. All their meals are taken in the same manner. 
Prom one o'clock to four, the time is again devoted to 
labor. Prom four to five o'clock, the hour is for recreation 
and supper, when they return to the school-room, where 
they study till eight, and retire for the night, after a short 
recess. This system gives them six hours per day for 
labor, Jive in school, and two and a half to four for recrea- 
tion, , 

The institution has a library of about 175 volumes, from 
which the boys draw books every Saturday. They havet 
also a common room where they can go when not other- 
wise engaged, to sit, or read the papers of the day, 
and learn what is going on in the world. In the State 
Prison, it is deemed the best policy, as far as possible, to- 
exclude from the prisoners, all knowledge of what is pass- 
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ing outside of their walls. But here it is evidently wise 
to keep the boys informed of what is passing in the busy 
world upon which it is hoped they will ere long enter, to ' 
be gobd citizens and virtuous men. To keep them igno- 
rant of the world, would be a poor method of fitting them 
for its duties and trials. They are encouraged to keep up 
a. correspondence with their friends ; and can write 
monthly without expense to themselves or friends, and 
oftener if they wish, by providing for their own postage. 

On the Sabbath morning, they thoroughly wash them- 
selves in a large bathing tank, and the day is spent in 
reading, religious instruction, Sabbath-School teaching, 
singing, &c., under the direction of the Chaplain, Teacher, 
and others. They appear to be under no more restraint 
than are the pupils of a well conducted boarding-school- 
Much has been said and written upon the reformation of 
criminals. But whatever may be thought of the possibil- 
ity of reforming adults, it is a sad fact, that for every one 
who is reformed, either in heart, or only in his conduct^ 
many are made more desperate in wickedness, by im- 
prisonment. And in those cases where the reform is gen- 
uine, what infinite loss has the man still sustained ? Lik0 
him who recovers from the small-pox, to go through life 
with the scars upon his face, so he is saved, but with 
those fearful scars upon his character, which time can nev- 
er efface. But with the young delinquent, there is hope. 
The disease with him, is not yet^as deap seated; his recu- 
perative powers are greater; and his past moral injuries, 
if not entirely obliterated, may be measurably so. 

The design of the House of Correction is the salvation 
of the young from ruin. It is not to create a revenue to 
the State Treasury. No school was ever organized for that 
purpose, though the wealth, as well as the happiness of 
the State is vastly augmented by the knowledge and virtue 
of its citizens. Yet it is designed to train these boys to 
habits of industry, and teach them the practice of useful 
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labor. In 1857 a portion of them were contracted at 
twelve and a half cents per day of seven hours, for making 
boots and shoes ; in which business however, the contract- 
ors did not succeed. A contract has been recently entered 
into, with Messrs. Woodhouse, Butler & Co., for twenty to 
forty boys, for five years, at eight cents per day of six 
hours, in manufacturing chairs ; to be instructed, so that 
they may be able to obtain a livelihood at the business, 
when they go out into the world, dependent upon them- 
selves. This looks like a small price, but considering their 
age and inexperience, and the fact, that six hours consti- 
tutes a day, that the more competent and faithful they are, 
the sooner the contractors will lose their services by their 
dismissal — their places to be continually supplied by inex- 
perienced hands — it is believed to be as high a price com- 
paratively, as is paid by contractors in the State Prison. 

Few of the blessings of life, either moral or physical, are 
<}btained without labor and expense. The poor we have 
always with us ; and one of the highest duties of a State, 
is to protect its poor and unfortunate, and to educate its 
/onth. But Schools and Asylums are not expected to be 
flources of revenue. The House of Correction is both a 
School and an Asylum. A School, in whicli these boys, — 
equal in native intellect, to boys in general, — are given a 
good Common School education, and taught some useful 
occupation ; an Asylum, where the unprotected orphan, 
and the boy doubly orphaned in a besotted or depraved 
parent, may find a refuge from the ten thousand lures set 
by his poverty or by bad men, to entrap his unwary feet. 
Perhaps there are men who cannot appreciate this ; but 
there are boys who can. During the brief period since the 
institution was opened, several homeless lads have pre- 
sented themselves at its door, begging admission to its pro- 
tection. Unfortunately they could not be received, 
under the law as it now stands. All the worthy Superin- 
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tendent could do, was to interest himself unofficially, to ob-^ 
tain them a home. It is to be hoped that the next Legis- 
lature will make provision for this class of orphans, who 
wish even at the cost of personal freedom, tojescape the 
ruin that overtakes so many of their class. A few months 
since, an orphan boy stole a horse from the most public 
street in Lansing, in broad day, on purpose, as he stated, 
,to be arrested and sent to the protection of the House of 
Correction ! 

Shall such an institution be decried because it is at- 
tended with expense ? Then abandon, for the same reason, 
our other Asylums. Nay, let us pay out money for noth- 
ing that does not bring a money return, with interest I 
Abolish all our Schools and Churches ; let all our public 
and private charities cease ; let us pay no more taxes for 
the support of the Government, or for building Court 
Houses, Jails, or other local public buildings, or for roads and 
bridges ; let us invest all our money where it will promise 
us a direct money profit in return ! Who is so poor a phi- 
losopher as not to see that such economy would most 
signally defeat its own end, and that we should speedily 
sink to a nation of barbarians, where there would be no 
security for property, and every man's hand would be 
gainst his neighbor, and his neighbor's against him? 
Who doubts that such a withholding would tend to pov- 
erty? 

But what is the burden of expense which we must bear 
to support this institution. To complete the south wing 
of the building, and fit the whole for the accommodation 
of one hundred and fifty inmates, with shops and all ne- 
cessary appurtenances, will require, from the commence- 
ment of the enterprise, not more than $65,000. This is a 
permanent investment, and will amount to not over ONB- 
THIRD OF A MILL Upon the doUar of the property in the 
State ! The current annual expenses, with 175 inmates, 
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wldoh it onght to provide for, will not exceed (10,000 ; 
and this amounts to not over one miU on every eighteen 
doUars of property in the State I 

Some of these very boys may yet be in positions to 
to render our children the same protection we now extend 
to them. The wheel of life in society revolves ; let us see 
to it now, that the wretched appeal to us not in vain, as 
we may hope for succor for our ourselves, or our pors- 
terity, when the wave of misfortune rolls over us or 
them. 
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ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

AND THE BLIND. 



Article Thirteen of the Constitution of the State of Michr 
igan is entitled " Education." Section ten of this Article, 
reads as follows : 

"Institutions for the benefit of those persons who are 
Deaf, Dumb, Blind or Insane, shall always be fostered and 
supported." * 

The Asylum for the Insane perhaps cannot strictly be 
called an educational institution ; yet it is 90 in this impor" 
tant sense : Its design is to restore wandering Reason to 
lis dominion in the Mind. As a hospital, it deals with 
physical disease, wliich is the cause of the loss of reason ; 
but that very disease is often the result solely of the mind's 
action upon the brain, and probably in all cases aggravar 
ted by it ; and the restorative means are quite as much of 
an intellectual, as of a physical character. There is there- 
fore, evidently no impropriety in classing the Asylum for 
the Insane, as is done by the Constitution, among the edu* 
cational institutions of the State. 

But the institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind, though popularly styled an Asylum — " a place of re- 
treat, or security" — is strictly a School, according to the 
popular usage of that term. It is a School for the intel- 
lectual development of a class physically unable to receive 
the benefits of the Primary School. It is the boast of our 
institutions, that all classes shall have the means of educa- 
ti.on. Here are large numbers who, of all classes, need an 
education the most. They are to a great extent, deprived 
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of the ordinary means of improvement from observatiom 
and daily intercourse with the world, and are thus robbed, 
not only of their mental, but likewise of their physical re- 
sources. Tn thift sad state, unable by their peculiar mis- 
fortune, to avail themselves of the ordinary means of an 
education, they may justly claim that the obligations of the 
Social Compact impose upon the State increased responsi- 
bilities to provide such other means as are within its power, 
for the improvement of those powers of min(J that lie un- 
developed in the midnight of blindness, or in the living 
death of perpetual silence. 

The State Census of 1854 gives us the information that 
there were at that time one hundred and seventy-six blind, 
and two hundred and six deaf and dumb persons in Mich- 
igan — in all, three hundred and eighty-two. Since that 
time, the population of the State has increased nearly fifty 
per cent.*^' Allowing a proportional increase to these 
classes, we have at the present time, nearly six hundred 
who must have aid from the State, or go down to the dark 
grave, scarcely darker than the mental and moral entomb- 
ment in which they live and die ! 

It were a great thing for a State to speak into being six 
hundred souls, and clothe them with knowledge and joy I 
It were a more glorious deed could it raise that number 
from the dead, and give them back, with renewed life and 
youth, to their rejoicing friends 1 It can do neither liter- 
ally; but figuratively, it can accomplish both. It can 
restore those who exist, but can hardly be said to live ; it 
can perform the miracle of making the sense of feeling see, 
and the sense of sight hear I It can call to the soul, im- 
prisoned in its temple of darkness, chained like a body of 
death to the charity of friends, and bid it to go forth dis- 
enthralled, to be a joy to itselt and' its kindred. By giving 

*11ie actual incr«>a8e \& probably not so great as this ; bat the increase upon the number 
retorted by the census of 1854 doubtless is. That census was notorioaRly defeotire. Y«t H. 
gavd a population of 609,374 To this, add fiftj per cent, and it given 764,061— which «aiiii«l 
much exceed the present population of the State . 
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to the Deaf and Blind a snbstitnte for their absent senses, 
we create them anew to the world and its enjoyments, and 
ievelope a new world to them. We open the darkened 
•hambers of the sonl to the light of moral and spiritual 
tmth, and furnish appropriate aliment for the soul's im- 
mortal yearnings. 

To be born deaf a hundred years ago, was to come into 
Ihe world appai'ently more like an unfortunate animal than 
like an oflFspring of humanity, and with hardly an ani- 
mal's prospect for enjoyment in life. To be born blind 
was to open the eyes upon rayless darkness — only cpn- 
■cious, like Tantalus, that just beyond the reach, were 
innumerable fruits never to be obtained. 

But the Genius of Invention in these last days, has not 
expended all its power upon dead matter, though it has 
well nigh imbued that with life and thought. Its most 
^orious experiments have been successfully made with 
Humanity. It has sought out the insulated soul, and lighted 
up the deep dungeon of the mind with the electricity of 
Thought. It is not only spanning seas with messages of 
fire, but it is bridging that deeper, broader ocean, whose 
turbid waters roll between the soul of the Deaf and Blind, 
and the shores of Science and Revelation I It not only 
makes dead matter supply the place of lost members of 
the body, but it furnishes a substitute for thos© almost 
»piritual mechanisms, the eye and ear ! 

Men are still living who can remember when the Abbe 
De L'Epee, of France, first conceived the idea of a system 
for educating the Deaf and Dumb. It is little more than 
forty years since the noble Gallaudet, of Hartford, Oonn^, 
©Btablished the first School in America for their benefit. 
5he invention of a system for instructing the Blind or Igi- 
Bated also in France. Not far from the same time that 
Hie good Abbe De L'Bpee was perfecting his scheme for 
•dncating the Deaf and Dumb, the Abbe Hany was invent- 
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ing the plan of embossed printing for the Blind. But 
fifteen years later, Dr. Howe established a School for the 
Blind, in Boston, Mass. We can well afford to forgive 
"fickle France" for the folly of the fashions which she 
gives us, for these glorious inventions, which our country 
lias copied as readily as we do her fashions. 

The State of Michigan has perhaps little to boast of, in 
the fact that about twenty years elapsed after the State 
organization before she had any School for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind ; certainly not, that eight years 
passed between the making of the first appropriation, and 
the completion of one wing of a building for their accom- 
modation. The first movement was in 1848, when the 
Legislature adopted a Resolution, asking a grant of land 
from the General Government in aid of the enterprise, 
together with that of an Asylum for the Insane. At the 
same time, an appropriation of eight sections of Salt 
Spring lands was made toward the same objects. Noth- 
ing was done however, during the year, to carry the law 
into effect ; and Governor Ransom in his message to the 
Legislature in 1849, recommended that- nothing should be 
done until the lands could be sold, or other means pro- 
vided. 

The Legislature nevertheless increased the appropria- 

. tion of Salt Spring lands from eight sections to fifteen, and 

directed the Trustees to commence the erection of an 

^Asylum for the Insane as soon as the receipts from sales of 

,the land would warrant — virtually abandoning the Asylum 

ior the Deaf and^J^Dumb, and the Blind, for the time. 

During the year, however, the citizens of the village of 

' Flint and vicinity made an offer of ten acres of land, and 

three thousand dollars in money, to secure the location of 

the last named Asylum at that place ; and the Trustees 

went so far as to decide upon that location. In 1850, they 

tirged upon the Legislature the importance of providing 

the means for putting the School in operation without 
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delay. The Legislature further increased the appropria- 
tion of Salt Spring lands for the Asylums, to twenty-five 
sections, and enacted to advance five thousand dollars from 
the State treasury — ^the same to be refunded from the first 
receipts upon sales of the lands. At the same time it was 
provided that not more than one thousand dollars of the 
amount should be used in the first year, and not more than 
three thousand in any one year thereafter. This was not 
a very large beginning for institutions which could hardly 
be made available for limited use, for less than a hundred 
thousand dollars, and to complete which, would require 
from three to four hundred thousand. But it may be said 
that the finances of the State were in a deranged condition, 
and the increase of its debt more than the available 
resources during the previous year, was $109,718 58, while 
the State direct tax was over one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Up to 1851, nothing had been done toward the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, except to obtcdn 
the subscriptions above named, from the citizens of Flint, 
and to decide upon its location at that place ; and in 1851, 
the Trustees reported to the Legislature, that the Asylum 
for the Insane was of the most pressing importance, and 
they had given their first attention to that object. That 
is the last that was heard officially, of the subject, till 
1863, when the Trustees reported that two hundred dol- 
lars of the donation from the citizens of Flint had been 
expended in improving the grounds. This was a discour- 
aging prospect for the five or six hundred unfortunates 
who for five years, had been promised a School adapted to 
their wants. 

The commencfement of 1853 found 1116,555 21 in the 
State Treasury; and during the year, this was increased to 
$375,773 07. This increase was owing to the sales 6f the 
public lands. Of the State indebtedness, with the excep- 
iaoa of $100,000 due in 1856, there would be nothing due 
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until 1858 ; and it would seem t}iat something practical and 
positive might have been done for the enterprise, in 1853. 
But Governor McClelland made no allusion to the Asylnms 
in his Message of that year, to the Legislature. That body 
however voted to levy a direct tax as follows : 
For the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb^ and the 

Blind, «8/K)0 

Wot the Asylum for the Insane, in 1853|. .^ 10,000 

1854, 10,000 

But this was not to be an appropriation from the Treach 
ury ; but a tax to go ultimately into the Treasury ; for it 
was only to be loaned to the Asylums, to be refunded out 
of the first avails of the Salt Spring lands which had been 
appropriated. It seemed still to be the policy of the State, 
that the cost of these noble and humane institutions should 
never exceed the avails of twenty-five sections of land. 
But even the three thousand dollars thus voted as a loan, 
was useless until it should be collected — which would re- 
quire almost a year. So nothing was done during the year 
1853; arid by the time the State had "collected the three 
thousand dollars, so generously to loan to the institution, 
about four hundred thousand doUars^was lying idle in the 
Treasury, or earning but one ''per cent, to the State. 

But in 1854, the work was really commenced* Six years 
had passed away since the first appropriation of land, and 
now the Trustees found themselves in command of means 
fiufficient to make a beginning — though that was about alL 
Without waiting longer, however, they rented a building, 
and Feb. 1st, 1854, a School was opened, with eleven deaf 
mutes and one blind person for pupils. Slow as the pro- 
gress was, that of the Asylum for the Insane had hardfy 
been greater. 

In 1855, Governor Parson*, the retiring, and €k>veni0r 
Bingham, the incoming Executive, both recommended io 
the Legislature to give the Asylums the necessary aid to 
iMke them competent for their high deaSga. Theae tiro 
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gentlemen were supposed to represent the views of all the 
voters in the State. It was evident to all, that the finances 
of the State, so abundantly replenished by the sale of the 
School, and other lands, were now in a condition to warrant 
flnbstantial aid, and that the progress of the age impera- 
tively demanded it. Accordingly, thirty-three thousand 
dollars was appropriated from the treasury to complete 
the School wing, which had been commenced, for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and the Blind, and to sustain the institution 
in 1855 and '56. The bill passed the Senate by a vote of 
2^ to 2, and the House by a vote of 52 to 14. It was in 
no respect a party measure — ^the majority of both parties 
in both Houses voting for the bill. 

In one year the wing was completed, and occupied by 
forty-seven pupils, and four teachers. By Autumn, the 

• 

number was increased to seventy-seven pupils, and six 
teachers. These, with the Principal and his family, and 
help, numbered ninety persons ; which were more than 
oould be comfortably situated, but the importunities for 
admission were so numerous and urgent, that the chapel 
was converted into a sleeping-room, and on the 1st of Jan- 
nary, 1858, there were sixty-two Deaf, and twenty-eight 
Blind, in the institution. 

The Legislature in 1885 appropriated in all, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars for the Asylums and the 
House of Correction. None of these appropriations were 
made a party measure, and a majority of both the political 
parties voted for them. It is to be recorded to the honor 
and humanity of all, that these institutions, promising sa 
much for the relief of human woe, were placed above all 
party considerations, and the appropriations were made 
simply upon the merits of each several case. All the cir- 
•nmstances indicated it as the settled policy of the State 
to press forward these institutionB to completion, as rap*^ 
idly as prudence would warrant. Daring the exciting 
16 
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political contest of 1866, no one complained of the heavy 
appropriations of the previous year — still fresh in the 
public memory — ^no one considered the expenditure an 
extravagance, or a waste. 

With such a public sentiment, and so well understood 
by the members of the Legislature in 1857, that body, with 
remarkable unanimity, with the same union as in 1855, 
made large appropriations for the Asylums, of which sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars was for the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and the Blind — to erect the main building, and 
sustain the School in 1857 and '58. The bill making this 
appropriation passed the House by a vote of fifty-nine to 
eleven ; and the Senate, by the unanimous vote of all the 
members present.* Until 1857, both of the Asylums had 
been ujider the control of one Board of Trustees. The 
bad policy of this — one institution being located at Flint, 
tind the other at Kalamazoo — ^had become apparent, and 
the two were placed under the care of separate Boards. 

On the 15th of July, 1857, the corner-stone of the main 
buildings for the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind, was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, in the pre- 
sence of the Governor and other distinguished gentlemen. 
Letters of congratulation upon the progress of the enter- 
prise, from distinguished citizens of our own and other 
States, were read upon the occasion. 

The buildings thus commenced, are the main front and 
wings. One of these wings is now (November, 1858,) 
roofed, and the other almost ready for covering in ; the 
main building is so far advanced that it also, will be roofed 
this fall. 

The main building, which covers an area of 50 by IQO 
feet, independent of its projections, will consist of four sto- 
ries above the basement — the whole surmounted by a dome 
120 feet high from the ground. The basement is designed 

•The bill ftppToprifttmg $6p,000 for tfa« Aqrhm for the Intane, passed tiie Houe hj m toto 
of 45 to 6 ; and the Senate bj a yote of 21 to 7. The appropriatfon for the Boase of Oome- 
<tion was with simiUur tmaniniily. 
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for shops for the instruction of pupils in mechanical trades, 
store rooms, hot air chambers for regulating the tempera- 
tare of the rooms, <fec. The first floor consists of reception 
rooms and music rooms for the use and recreation of pupils; 
the second floor is appropriated to the family purposes of 
the Principal and Assistants, and the third to the use of 
the Teachers, 

One of the side wings is designed for male, the other for 
female pupils ; they will accommodate from 350 to 400 per- 
sons. Each wing covers an area of 50 by 80 feet, and con- 
sists of three stories above the basement. The basement 
story is designed for bathing, washing and ironing rooms ; 
the first story for exercise and study ; the second for hos- 
pital and dormitories ; the third for dormitories. 

The central building, which is not yet commenced, will 
communicate by covered corridors, in front with the main 
building, or in rear with the side and school wings. The 
basement is designed for the kitchen, the first story for the 
dining hall, and the second for the chapel — covering an 
area of 40 by 70 feet. 

The school wing, completed in 1856, is in the rear. The 
whole will show a front of two hundred feet. The style is 
good, but comparatively plain, with no wasteful extrava- 
gance for mere ornament. The original estimate of the 
cost of the buildings and appurtenances was $120,000 00 ; 
but thus far, the expenses have been kept considerably 
within the estimates, (a very rare thing in public works,) 
and it is believed that not more than $110,000 will be re- 
quired in all. This speaks well for the economy and faith- 
fulness of the Board, and especially of the acting Commis- 
sioner, Hon. J. B. Walker. 

The design of this institution is not merely to impart in- 
tellectual light to the darkened minds of its unfortunate 
pupils ; but likewise, as soon as suitable conveniences can 
be prepared, to teach them such occupations as will best 
enable them to earn their own support in. aftet l\fe» "Bc^^xi^ 
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the Blind will be taught simple trades, such as making 
baskets, brooms, and bmshes, which will make them, there- 
after, less dependent npon others. In this, it is like the 
House of Correction, an Industrial School, The man who 
gives his son no occupation, whereby he may honestly pro- 
vide for his own wants, is justly regarded as recreant to 
his high responsibility as the natural protector of his off* 
spring. He places himself below the parental instincts of 
some of the brute creation. And he who denies his son 
the time and means to cultivate properly his intellectual 
powers, is regarded as a sordid wretch, almost deserving 
of a place in the pillory. But it is the duty of the State to 
do in the general, what the parent is expected to do in par- 
ticular. All should be educated, but all cannot be educated 
to professional life. Especially is this true of the Deaf and 
the Blind. Hence, as a majority of fathers should educate 
their sons to lahory so should the State thus educate these 
classes, who are peculiarly its children. We talk of intel- 
lect as resident in the brain ; but who does not know that 
the hand can be educated till it almost shows signs of intel- 
ligence in itself? A wonderful thing, indeed, is the human 
hand ! What is there grand in architecture, or beautiful 
in artistic display, not wrought by the hand ? Prom the 
boy's shingle, with its paper sail, to the leviathan steamer 
— from the infant's block house to the proudest palace — 
from the most insignificant to the most stupendous material 
works of man — all is due to the skill of the human hand. 
Sad, indeed, would be the condition of our race, were the 
hand to .*' forget its cunning 1" It is true that the hand ia 
dependent upon the intellect for its power ; (though the 
most skillful hand and the weakest intellect are often found 
united ;) but, though the intellect may be equal to an 
angel's, the hand itself must be educated, ere it can accom-. * 
plish its wonderful works. It is, therefore, evidently due 
to the Deaf and Blind that they shall receive such a labor 
education as may be best adapted to their condition and 
wanis. 
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All acknowledge the obligation of the State to provide 
for the physical necessities of those who, from any misfor- 
tipxe^ are unable to provide for themselves. Hence our 
Oounty poor-houses ; and officers in every township to 
become the protectors of the poor and helpless. Probably 
not a man could be found in the State who will object to all 
the expense thus incurred for the unfortunate. And shall 
we place the physical wants of our humanity above its 
moral and intellectual hungerings ? Shall we show such 
solicitude for this animal frame, which, at the best, soon 
lies down to mix again with its kindred dust, and ignore 
all the demands of that higher nature, upon which is 
stamped the seal of immortal being ? We make no " ap- 
propriations" for the support of the poor — saying they 
shall be provided for so far, but no farther ; but we agree 
to support them, and pay the bills as properly presented, 
be they less or more. And can we do less for those, many of 
whom are equally helpless, and all of whose higher natures 
are starving, and when nothing short of the power of the 
State can give them relief? Each man cannot provide 
teachers for his deaf or blind child ; nor is it often that a 
town or county can do it. The State only — except in rare 
instances — can build and support Asylums. 

The Deaf, Blind and Insane, are fully equal in numbers 
to those who receive aid from the county funds. The 
ihree classes in this State, at the present time, number 
probably not less than one thousand. The number of the 
Insane is about eqfual to that of the Deaf and Blind united. 
It cannot be assumed that these classes are any better 
qualified for their own support than are the county poor. 
Will it be said that the Deaf should be excepted in this 
comparison? Then it may be replied with confidence, 
that an equal number of the least helpless of the county 
poor should be excepted ; for doubtless there are many of 
that number who could " get along in some way," by their 
own exertions. 
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The fable refpresents a traveler wandering into distant 
climes till he became lost in the world's wide desert* 
After hair-breadth escapes from barbarian tribes, he came 
suddenly npon a populous city. Uncertain of the char- 
acter of its inhabitants, he approached fearfully, until hk 
eye caught the sight of a Church and a Prison. Then he 
rejoiced ; for he knew he had found a Christian people. 

Back of the irony here intended, lies a truth, per- 
haps not discovered by the author, which does honor to 
the Christianity of the age. Prisons and chains have not 
been wanting in all ages, almost from the time when the 
first distinguished fratricide went forth from the presence 
of his Maker, a vagabond upon the earth; and proba- 
bly they will be required until the promised millenium 
shall obviate their necessity, by the abolition of crime. 
But until the advent of the Man of Nazareth — and even 
now, where his Religion is unknown or unappreciated — 
they were as likely to be employed for the persecution of 
good men, as for the restraint or punishment of the bad. 
Churches, therefore, are a sign that there are those who 
are striving to promulgate and practice the principles of a 
higher law than that of 8df^ regardless of the rights of 
others, or the claims of God ; and Prisons show that these 
principles are not universal — that there still exist bad 
men to be punished and restrained. Our traveler — or his 
historian — must have lived long ago, or he would have 
seen by the side of the Church, indicating love to God, 
the Asylum, speaking of good will to man. 

Hospitals and Asylums are not the offspring of Heathen- 
ism. There have been tribes of men, where the infirm 
and helpless were put to death, with the sanction of law — 
if law it could be called, where justice and humanity were 
thus set at naught. And from that state of diabolism, as 
our race has progressed in intelligence and virtue, we find 
first the rights, and then the wants, of the weak, regarded ; 
and Prisons are put more exclusively to their appropriate 
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Qse. Hospitals, for the sick and disabled, ^ere of an early, 
date. It needed but a heart of humanity to conceive of 
iheir benefits. Asylums for the Deaf, Blind and Insane, 
are of modem origin ; not because the warm heart of 
Christianity did not feel for the woes of these classes, but 
because no inventive mind had been Heaven inspired to 
oonceive the means of their relief. To conceive the pLariy 
was to secure its execution. And if the names of Faust,, 
and Fulton, and Morse, descend to remote posterity, as 
benefactors of their race, in their inventions, shall they 
who have invented Asylums, and successful treatment for 
the Deaf, the Blind, and the Insane — and even for Idiots — 
ever be forgotten ? What say the grateful hearts of those 
who have had a new existence opened up to their con-, 
aciousness by their philanthropy ? 

To the memory of the devoted Gallaudet, the founder of 
ilie first Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in America, at 
Hartford, Conn., a monument has been erected at an 
expense of two thousand and five hundred dollars, by the 
money and labor of Deaf Mutes alone ! And how many 
thousands are there in all enlightened lands, who bless the 
memory of the Abbe De L'Epee, the inventor of the 
" deaf and dumb alphabet ;" and of his compeer, the Abbe 
Hauy, who like another Faust, conceived of printing books 
to be read by the Blind 1 And is it not safe to predict, 
that another generation in this State — and especially the 
thousands who will hereafter find relief from mental bond- 
age, and darkness inconceivable — ^will send back aspirations 
of gratitude to the men of those Legislatures who founded 
and sustained our Asylums, and to their constituents who 
80 cheerfully contributed the means. 

The means ! Ah, that is the bugbear which stands ever 
like a devouring lion, before some men's eyes 1 If they 
would not themselves live forever in midnight darkness, 
with worse than iron chains upon their soul, they would 
list others do so, rather than incur the " expense" necessary 
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for their relief. While such narrow flelfishnesa exists in 
the world, Prisons must doubtless be built by the side of 
Churches ; for when a man denounces such monuments of 
enlarged and enlightened Christianized humanity as are 
our Asylums, and seeks to enlist a popuhir or party prejl^ 
dice against them because of their trifling expense, he 
demonstrates in no small degree, the necessity of Prisoni 
for bad men, or the erection of another Asylum for another 
class, who were, until a recent date, considered the most 
hopeless cases of an almost obliterated humanity. 

"•The trifling Expense ?" 

Yes, the term is used advisedly. A slight consideration 
of the subject shows that all the expense of our Asylums 
is trifling, compared to our means, and unworthy of a 
second thought, in view of the blessings these institutions 
are able to impart. 

To complete the Asylums for the Deaf and Blind, and 
for the Insane, and the House of Correction, and fully fuf- 
nish them, according to their several plans, competent to 
meet the wants of the State for a generation to come, 
cannot, at the highest estimate, cost over six hundred 
thousand dollars. And what is that upon two hundred 
millions? Divide it between six years, which is as fast 
as the means have been and will be required, and five 
cents upon every hundred dollars of our property, or half 
of one mill upon every dollar, is all. And will any one 
who claims affinity to " Godlike humanity," object to a tax 
so trifling, in amount, when productive of so noble results ? 
Taxation is usually most severely felt by men of moderate 
means ; but where is the man worth five hundred dollars, 
who would object to paying twenty-five cents per annnm 
for six years, to perfect these humane institutions ? When 
they are completed, the current expenses of their main^ 
tenance and support for the next twenty years, may 
average forty thousand dollars per annum. This will 
amount to less than two hundrecUh^ of one per cent, npom 
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the value of the property in the State ! Nearly half of the 
above estimated six hundred thousand dollars has already 
been expended. Not half of the amount hitherto used^ 
has been raised by a direct tax ; but as every man is n 
co-partner, and owner of the public funds, in proportion 
to the amount of his property, it is essentially the same 
thing. And who will object to the appropriation annually 
of an amount equal to tivo cerds upon every hundred dollars 
of his property, to sustain these three noble institutions, 
and to reveal a new life to the six or seven hundred of our 
Tinfortunate fellow beings who will ere long be found 
within their walls ? 

Men seem to have an instinctive dread of taxation ; and 
there was, perhaps, never a community where the com- 
plaint of " high taxes" was not heard. The money thus 
paid appears to bring no return. Yet our taxes do secure 
a valuable consideration, as truly as does the money with 
which we bay our daily food. We do not see it as much 
/ in the detail, but in the aggregate result it is no less cer- 
tain. And our taxes for the support of the government 
and its works are very insignificant, compared with those 
we pay on our own direct account. We pay from half a 
cent to four cents upon the dollar for insurance on our 
buildings ; yet the public taxes of every description, which 
we pay, averaging perhaps half of one cent upon the dollar 
in the country, and one cent in the cities annually, consti- 
tute really a far better insurance upon the general safety 
amd productiveness of our property, than does any insu- 
rance against fire upon our buildings. What would our 
property be worth without schools, courts, and highways? 
Yet these are maintained only by taxation. Our taxes keep 
in motion all the machinery of society, necessary to protect 
and give value to our possessions. Let a now prosperous 
community reduce its contributions for churches, schools, 
courts, roads, and for all county and town purposes, and 

17 
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let every individual reduce his private charities, to one- 
fourth the amount heretofore paid, and in a very brief space 
of time, we should see property of all kinds depreciate in 
value, business would decline, crime would increase, and 
" for sale or to let " might soon be stereotyped upon a great 
portion of its dwellings. 

All the blessings of life which we enjoy superior to un- 
civilized tribes of men, come to us through the agency of 
taxation in its various forms. As an individual, the farmer 
pays a tax in the purchase of his land ; and the seed which 
he deposits in the soil, is but one of the taxes he must 
pay to secure a harvest. As a member of society, he must 
pay a further tax for building roads and bridges, or the 
harvest, when obtained, will lose a great part of its value. 
"Without taxation of any kind, we should stand upon the 
earth — if, indeed, we could live under such circumstances 
— ^physically inferior to the animal tribes ; and less com- 
petent than they to enjoy even our animal existence 
The wild Indian pays no public taxes, and few upon his 
own account. And few and small are the blessings he 
obtains, either for his physical, intellectual, or moral 
nature I But to make available the blessings which we 
procure by direct purchase — which may be denominated 
private taxation — we must consent to pay common or 
public taxes. "What would the surplus crop of the farmer 
be worth, were there no roads ? But free roads can be 
built only by public taxation. And when the roads are 
constructed, there is involved the necessity of another pri- 
vate tax for his wagon, or the system is still imperfect, 
and the other taxes fail in their highest results. Thus are 
all our expenditures, private and public, intimately related 
to, and dependent upon each other, in securing the greatest 
amount of good to ourselves and the community. 

As a question of expediency, it is not so much what 
amount of taxes we pay, as for what objects we pay them. 
Bome young men expend more for cigars than all the 
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pubKc taxes they would pay, if worth twenty thousand 
dollars! There is little danger of such a tax bringing any 
better return than a debased taste, a beclouded intellect, 
a diseased body and poverty. In those nations where the 
taxes are wrung from the reluctant masses, to aggrandize 
the few, the people are necessarily impoverished thereby. 
But in this free land, so called, we the people, tax our- 
sdves for our own benefit ; and we are our own judges how 
our revenues can be best applied. "When the tax gatherer 
makes his appearance, he is not always a welcome visitor ; 
but he comes only for that which we have probably voted 
to pay, and it is seldom that any one would have a single 
object for which the money is to be raised, abandoned. 
Who would have a dollar less expended for the support of 
Schools ? Doubly benighted must the man be, who would 
lessen one cent, the means for educating his children! 
Who would have a dollar less appropriated for the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the land ? Sorely, our persons and prop- 
erty are even now, none too safe from the assassin and thief! 
Thus we might go through the long list of objects for 
which we tax ourselves ; and though the aggregate may 
appear large, and at times onerous, there is seldom a single 
object we would be willing to see relinquished, merely on 
the ground of an enlightened economy. 
We owe the security of all our rights, and the protection 

to our persons and property which we enjoy more than 
that possessed by barbarous nations, entirely to our social 
compact, sustained in its influences by the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people. To carry out the designs of this 
compact, while there is so much evil and selfishness in the 
world, requires all the machinery of government ; and the 
more perfect it is in its operations and results — as a gen- 
eral rule, and perhaps always, if in the hands of honest 
agents — ^the more expensive it is. We might elect one or 
two men to make our laws, at one-fiftieth of the expense 
incurred by a Legislature. As far as any necessity m tk^ 
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case is involved, this would be the best economy ; yet all 
are aware that the history of the world shows, that as a 
matter of fact, the " one man power" is the most expen- 
sive that can be devised ; and that not only financially, but 
as regards justice and equal rights. Few men can resist 
the temptation of power, to use it for their own aggraa* 
dizement ; and the most perfect wisdom and virtue tha* 
ever united in mere mortal man, cannot be safely trusted 
with supreme power. Our fathers who followed their 
God-like commander through the Revolution, might have 
trusted Washington, but Washington would not have 
trusted himself. The possession of power is perhaps the 
severest trial to which a man's integrity is ever subjected. 
We often see this illustrated in those who, in obtaining 
power, or even in the hope of obtaining it, forfeit a char- 
acter which they have labored many years to acquire. 

Hence we perceive the true (policy in freo institutions, 
in retaining the power as directly as practicable, in the 
hands of the people. And as the people must necessarily 
employ agents to transact their public business, they are- 
elected for short terms ; so that, if they fail to reflect the 
will of the people, they can be displaced before they have 
time to do extensive injury. Thus the men — the leaders 
of a party — who fail for any length of time to execute the 
will of the masses, will be hurled from power, and their 
places bestowed upon new parties and new men. Even 
judicial tribunals — the strongest holds of civil power — ^will 
be overthrown if they continue to outrage united public^ 
sentiment. If one Legislature makes laws in opposition' 
to the will of the people, mea will be elected to the next^ 
to repeal them. It is therefore impossible for a body <A 
legislators long to misrepresent the will of their constit^ 
uents, by taxation or otherwise. 

When we see successive Legislatures making the' estab<- 
lishment of our humane institutions a marked feature of 
their policy, with no remonstrance, it is fairly to be inferred 
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— ^were other proof wanting — that they are executing the 
public will. Even the strife of political partizanship haa 
not reached the ground of our Asylums and Schools. So 
well are politicians aware that they are founded in reason, 
justice, humanity, and the hearts of the people, that they 
dare not arow opposition to them. The most they dare 
do, is to appeal to men's passions in reference to some of 
the details of their management. Such appeals go for 
about what they are worth, with an intelligent people. 
The unearthly wail of the Maniac, the sightless look of the 
Blind, and the mute speech of the Dumb, utter a more im- 
pressive voice than ever went up from the hosts of a politi- 
cal battle field. The man who would sacrifice the claims of 
suffering humanity for party or political considerations, 
would be likely to commit any crime that seemed to promise 
him benefit, if he could do it with impunity. 

The enlightened and benevolent hearts of the citizens 
of Michigan who have thus far cordially sustained their 
public servants in establishing their Asylums, will hardly 
take a step backward in the noble works now half comple- 
ted, and thus incur the stigma of going downward in the 
scale of civilization and humanity. Michigan has no cause 
to be ashamed of her institutions. She has set an example 
for her sister States in her Agricultural College — her Uni- 
versity ranks among the first in the land — her Normal 
School is raising still higher the standard of education in 
the Primary Schools, which, with her local Colleges and 
Seminaries, will compare favorably with those of older 
States. Her public debt is insignificant, compared with 
that of several other States, and her resources are abun- 
dant to meet all the demands of an enlightened State pol- 
icy. Her general tax is but about half a mill upon the dol- 
lar of her property, as assessed at less than two-thirds its 
yalue, and the heavier taxes for local objects, are'only such 
as her citizens voluntarily impose upon themselves, as they 
deem best for their highest prosperity. With 2l\. Vi^x ^^sXi 
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acts of enterprise, intelligence and benevolence, it can 
hardly be ever said that her reformatory and humane in- 
stitutions are not sustained with all the promptitude and 
liberality that is warranted by her ability, demanded by 
her Christianity, and by the obligations of the social com - 
pact, whose Constitution — which demands their support — 
is but the written recognition of the mutual obligations of 
dependent humanity. 
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The Asylum for the Insane being classed among the 
educational institutions of the State, by the Constitution, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction has deemed it 
fit and desirable that some notice of it should be given in 
connection with other kindred institutions, in this work. 
Having consulted with the officers of the Asylum, who 
entertain like views, the following article prepared by the 
Medical Superintendent, is here submitted. 

The discovery and settlement of Michigan date far back 
in our national history, and yet only half a century has 
passed since its constiution as a territory, and but twenty- 
two years since its admission into the Union as a separate 
and independent State. Though Detroit was founded as 
early as 1670, in 1810, one hundred and forty years after- 
ward, the population of the entire State was only four 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two. The occurrence 
of the last war with Great Britain, and the unsettled state 
of the country consequent thereon, so far interrupted im- 
migration, that in ten succeeding years the population was 
scarcely doubled. The growth of the State was thence- 
forward more rapid ; the census returns showing a popu- 
lation in 1830 of 31,639, and in 1840 of 212,267, ^ 

The statistics of nativity, occupation, education, and 
other points more or less directly connected, etiologicaJly 
or otherwise, with the subject of insanity, are presented 
as follows, in the United States Census of 1850. In an 
entire population of 397,654, 341,596 were born in the 
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United States, 54,703 were of foreign birth, and 1295 un- 
knoT^sTi. About one-half of those of foreign birth were 
originally from Great Britain. The male adult population 
of ^the State was 108,978, of whom 65,709 were farmers, 
•bout two thousand professional men, nearly four thousand 
were engaged in the different branches of mercantile pur- 
Buit, and about the same number are classed as laborers. 
Of the male adult population, 8,000, about three-eighths of 
whom [were of foreign birth, were found entirely destitute 
rf education, and unable to read or write. At the date of 
atte Census Report, June 1st, 1850, the whole number of 
paupers receiving support was four hundred and twenty- 
ime — two hundred and forty-eight of whom are of native 
3iDd one hundred and eighty-one of foreign birth. 

No special attempt seems to have been made to procure 
a full and reliable enumeration of the Insane in the State 
•f Michigan. The statistics presented, however, it is pre- 
viimed, are as correct as those usually compiled under 
jBHiilar circumstances, and for purposes of comparison fully 
M reliable. In 1840 the number of Insane and Idiots, as 
presented in the United States Census, was but sixty-five, 
<»ly seven of whom were supported at public charge. In 
ihe next decennial census and statistical returns made to 
ibe Department of State, in pursuance of an act of the 
Legislature, the whole number of Insane and Idiots, in 
May, 1854, was found to be four hundred and twenty-eight. 
The annexed table is a compilation of the foregoing data, 
sud shows the ratio of Insane and Idiotic to the existing 
population : 



Year. 



Number of 
Insane. 



Total Population. 



Proportion of Inaane 
and Idiota to tlM «b- 
tire Population. 



1840 
1850 
1854 



65 
326 

428 



2 1 'J,267 
397,654 
509,374 



1 to 3265 
1 to 1190 
1 to 1119 



In 1850 the ratio of Insanity in the United States was 1 
1 1,280. Assuming the population of Michigan to be at 



I 
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the present time 725,000, and taking the same ratio, the 
number of Insane in our State is more than 550. In the 
most recently settled of the western States, statistics have 
shown the rates of insanity to be 1 in 1,400. Taking a 
more favorable ratio even than this, 1 in 1,500, we have 
the Insane population in Michigan numbering 480. The 
question presents itself, what is the State doing for this 
most unfortunate and helpless class of her citizens? 
Where are these 480 lunatics ? What is their condition ? 

On account of the almost universally received idea that 
the term idiocy is applicable to all forms of mental imbe- 
cility, and the great difficulty usually experienced in in- 
structing census marshals to make a proper distinction 
between idiots and the demented, no attempt was made, in 
compiling the statistical tables from the returns of the 
State census, to separate the one class from the other. 
With a view of presenting the matter more fully to the 
Legislature, and to arrive at the facts with greater minute- 
ness than was exhibited in the returns of the census, the 
Board of Trustees of the Michigan Asylum for the Insane, 
during the summer of 1856, instituted inquiries, by means 
of circulars, in every township of the State. Returns 
were received from only about one-third of the organized 
townships. 

Comparing previous results with those deducible from 
the statistics thus obtained, the Board came to the conclu- 
sion that the number of insane in the State was not less 
than four hundred, three hundred and fifty of whom they 
consider proper subjects for immediate medical treatment. 
It was further ascertained that about one-half of this num- 
ber were maintained by their friends at home, the remain- 
der being county and town paupers. Of those supported 
in the poorj[|houses and other similar receptacles, the Board 
remark, " very few receive any medical treatment what- 
ever, and^ are subject to influences which tend rather to 

18 
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confirm than to remove their disease, while the worst poB- 
sible moral effect is produced upon all who are thus asso- 
ciated." 

The subject of public provision for the Insane of the 
State of Michigan was first introduced for legislative ac- 
tion in 1848. A joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives made it the duty of the assessors, in 
their annual assessment rolls, to report the number of the 
Insane, Deaf and Dumb, and Blind, in their respective town- 
ships. The laws of that session also established the Asy- 
lums, and appropriated eight sections of " Salt Spring 
lands" (5120 acres) for the erection of buildiugs. The 
government of the institution was vested in a Board of 
Trustees, empowered to establish rules and regulations, ap- 
point officers, and to report to the Legislature annually. 

In 1849 the amount of lands appropriated was increased 
to fifteen sections, (9600 acres,) and the immediate selec* 
tion of the land required. The proceeds of sale were to 
be passed to the credit of the "Asylum Fund ;" and at this 
session it was also made the duty of the Board of Trustees 
to select suitable locations. At the next session of the 
Legislature ten additional sections of land were appropri- 
ted, making a total of sixteen thousand acres, also $5,000 
as a loan, from the general fund, to be used by the Trus- 
tees in the construction of the Asylums, and in defraying 

other expenses. 

In 1851, the Board reported to the Legislature that they 
had ascertained the number and wants, as far as possible, 
of the Insane, Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, and recom- 
mended the immediate erection of institutions for their 
care and treatment. They found in the State between 
three and four hundred Insane persons, some of whom were 
with their friends and relatives, but the greater number 
confined in county houses and jails. " The wants of this 
class being of pressing necessity, particular attention was 
directed to the obtaining of information on the organiza- 
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tion and construction of institutions for the Insane, and 
communication had with several medical superintendents. 
As the result of their labors, they recommend the imme- 
diate erection of an institution capable of accommodating 
two hundred patients ; to have attached not less than one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, located near some town or 
village ; built substantially, and upon the general plan of 
the most perfect building in the country ; to be warmed 
by steam or hot water apparatus, and ventilated upon the 
most improved modern plan." 

The citizens of Kalamazoo, in addition to the sum of 
$1,380, had donated for the site of the Asylum for the 
Insane, ten acres of land in the central portion of the vil- 
lage. This, being unsuitable for the location of an institu- 
tion, was disposed of, and one hundred and sixty acres 
purchased about one mile from the village. 

The Legislature of 1853 made another appropriation 
from the General Fund of twenty thousand dollars, as a 
loan, and appointed a second Board of Trustees, and made 
it their duty to adopt plans for the buildings, and adver- 
tise for proposals. 

The first Board of Trustees had presented to the Legis- 
lature the plans of two of the most approved institutions 
for the Insane in the United States, but without making 
any specific recommendation. With a view of obtaining 
the best information, and collecting data which should 
govern their action, the second Board deemed it necessary 
that one or more of their number should visit some of the 
eastern Asylums. Accordingly, the Board deputed one of 
its members to visit some of the best eastern institutions. 
In referring to this subject in their report to the Legisla- 
ture of 1855, the Board remark : " Of existing institutions 
for the Insane in the United States, that established at 
Trenton, New Jersey, a plan of which was submitted to 
the late Board, is probably best adapted, in its general 
features, to the wants of this State ; but the present Board 
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came to the conclusion that none of the existing institu- 
tions combine all the improvements which are important 
to be adopted. It further seemed to them advisable to 
secure the early appointment of the Medical Superintend- 
ent, in order that the building might be erected so far 
under his supervision as to secure his approbation when 
completed. The frequent apd expensive repairs of insti- 
tutions erected without such supervision led them to look 
upon this as a matter of the greatest economy. Many of 
the Asylums of the United States were erected according 
to plans furnished by architects only, or by trustees with- 
out practical medical experience, and when supposed to 
'by finished, have been found so ill-arranged and defective 
as to call for very large additional expenditures before the 
building could bo used." f , 

Acting upon these suggestions, the Board of Trustees, 
in January, 1854, appointed Dr. John P. Gray, then Acting 
Superintendent of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, 
"to the post of Superintendent. Dr. Gray agreed to devote 
as much of his time and attention to the buildings and fix- 
tures as should be necessary. As early as practicable in 
the following spring, the erection of the centre building 
was commenced, and proceeded with, as energetically as 
possible, untU September, when the work was discontinued. 

The Legislature of 1855 made an appropriation of sixty- 
«even thousand dollars to continue the construction of the 
institution, and as soon after as the weather would permit, 
the extreme transverse portion of the south wing was built 
and roofed, with a view of finishing it, together with the 
centre building, for immediate occupation. This course 
seemed very desirable, in order to meet the pressing de- 
mands of the Insane in the State even then awaiting ad- 
mission, but upon consultation with several medical Super- 
intendents of Asylums, it was found to be impracticable. 
A proper classification of patients is the first requisite in 
the care of tiie Insane, and a curative treatment is in ft 
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measure based thereon. To have finished the limited por- 
tion designated, and opened it for the reception of patients 
as intended, would have been entirely subversivefof the 
purposes of the institution. To have assembled patients 
together without the facilities requisite to a proper degree 
of classification; to have associated the quiet and orderly, 
the melancholy and sensitive, with the raving and boister- 
ous, the filthy and profane, would have made all more 
wretched, and in many confirmed the disease, which 
without such harmful association might have proved but 
temporary. A proper regard, therefore, for the greatest 
good both of the patients and the institution, induced the 
Trustees to abandon the design, and apply the balance of 
the appropriation to the completion of the remainder of 
the institution. 

In the following year. Dr. Gray was elected to the Su- 
perintendency of the New York State Lunatic Asylumy 
aaid Dr. E, H. Van Deusen, first Assistant Physician at the 
same institution, was appointed to succeed him in the- 
Michigan Asylum. The appointment of Dr. Van Deusen 
IB considered a very judicious one. He brings to the ser- 
vice of the institution a long and tried experience, ac- 
quired during an official connection of five years with the- 
New York State Asylum, at Utica. 

The institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, 
at Flint, and for the Insane, at Kalamazoo, were commenced 
under one Board of Trustees, and continued under a joint 
control until the winter of 1855, when the Legislature ju- 
diciously severed this unnatural connection. The wants- 
of the two classes are entirely dissimilar, and there is- 
nothing in common between them, except that both are 
under the fostering care, and receive their inmates from^ 
among the citizens of the same State. In order to save 
the institutions from the loss and embarrassment insepara- 
ble from frequent and entire changes in their management^ 
the same Legislature very wisely varied the manner o£ 
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appointing Trustees, and so arranged it that whenever a 
member of the Board assigned either Asylum should go 
out of oflSce, two would still remain with some experience 
in their official duties. 

The appropriation of 1857 was only $50,000 ; a sum in 
marked contrast with the wants of the institution. Nev- 
ertheless, the Trustees at once set themselves energetically 
to work, and the portions of the building commenced were 
pressed on to completion as rapidly as the limited means 
at their command would permit. 

During the year, the applications for the admission of 
patients were numerous, and many were made under the 
most afflicting circumstances. " The necessity which first 
demanded the erection of an Asylum in the State, had 
yearly become more and more urgent. The causes pro- 
ducing this most afflicting of all diseases had been in con- 
fitant and uniform operation, and the number of the insane, 
as shown by statistics, had already more than doubled." 
The Trustees considered it their duty to make almost any 
sacrifice that might be required to meet the pressing want. 
They were aware of all the inconveniences and dasgers 
which would attend the operation of a partially finished 
institution, but felt that some relief must speedily be af- 
forded the many who were absolutely suflFering in various 
parts of the State. 

In February, 1858, the institution sustained a severe loss 
in the destruction of the centre building by fire, whereby 
nearly one-fifth of the portion erected was laid in ruins. 
Every precaution had been used to guard against such an 
accident, and a subsequent investigation showed conclu- 
sively that the fire originated above the second story, and 
was the work of an incendiary. The building is very 
nearly fire-proof — ^indeed, more nearly so than any other 
Asylum in the world — and it is doubtful whether it could 
have been successfully fired in any other portion. The 
pecuniary loss was estimated at $22,000. The part de- 
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stroyed, though small as compared with* the remainder of 
the stractnre, serves the most important purposes in the 
economy of the institution. It is the residence and head- 
quarters of the officers; all accidents and wants are 
reported there, and thence must issue the orders necessary 
for the direction and control of the entire household. 

In this connection, and as thwarting their cherished 
desire of receiving patients at an early day, its loss was 
most deeply felt by the officers. Nevertheless, after care- 
ful and mature deliberation, the Trustees still determined 
to carry their original purpose into execution, and have 
prepared apartments for the reception of eighty-eight 
patients, and their necessary attendants, and this number 
will be received as soon as an appropriation can be se- 
cured for the purchase of furniture. 

The statistics of insanity in Michigan, and the origin and 
history of the Asylum as presented in the successive 
reports of the Trustees, have been given in the preceding 
pages. Before proceeding to a description of the building, 
it may be remarked, that none but those who have had an 
opportunity of acquainting themselves practically with the 
subject, can form any idea of the close study in detail, 
which every part of an institution for the care of the 
Insane requires, and without which, it must necessarily be 
deficient in some important particular. Take for illustra- 
tration an Asylum window. The health and comfort of the 
patient require that it*e large, at the same time no sub- 
division must be small enough to allow one's head to pass. 
It must be strong and well guarded, and yet all appearance 
of restraint must be avoided. The sash must be movable, 
and readily opened, and, at the same time must be guarded 
against injury by being heavily dropped upon the sill. 
To this end, it must be balanced by a weight, which re- 
quires, as a matter of course, a cord ; but the cord must 
be concealed, and beyond the reach of the patient, or it 
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may be removed and used for purposes of suicide. Thus 
in every part and appointment of the institution, the 
peculiar character of the inmate must be studied; and 
while striving to meet each requirement with constant 
attention to strength and durability, everything forbidding 
or unpleasant must be carefully avoided. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE ASYLUM. 

Situation. — The Michigan Asylum for the Insane is sit- 
uated at Kalamazoo, upon the Michigan Central Railroad, 
one hundred and forty-three miles west of Detroit, and 
fifty-one miles southwest of the Capitol at Lansing. The 
location is probably as central and convenient as any that 
could have been chosen, having reference both to the 
present means of communication with the various parts of 
the State, and to any other routes of travel likely to be 
projected hereafter. The site selected for the building is 
upon an irregular eminence, about one mile from the vil- 
lage, and sufficiently elevated above the valley of the Kal- 
amazoo river to secure an extended prospect, and yet well 
sheltered, and easy of access from the plain below. The 
location is in every respect healthful and desirable, and 
well adapted to the purposes and objects of an institution 
for the treatment of mental disease. 

Farm. — The amount of land originally purchased for the 
use of the Asylum was one hundred and sixty acres ; but 
to secure a more, desirable site for the buildings, aa adja- 
cent tract was subsequently added, making the whol^ 
amount of land in the possession of the institution on& 
hundred and sixty-eight acres (167 76-lOOths.) Most of 
this land is finely timbered with the original growth of 
oak, hickory, and other trees, affording every facility 
which could be desired for beautifying the grounds. That 
in the rear of the building is broken, and falls, by a series 
of ravines covered with trees, about eighty feet to the val- 
ley below, through which flows a small but rapid strenm 
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of pure warer. The buildings themselves will cover an 
area of one and one-third acres. It is designed to pre- 
serve about fifty acres in groves and woodland, with walks 
and drives, and the remainder will be devoted to ordinary 
agricultural purposes. 

Genebal Plan. — The ground plans were furnished by 
Dr. John P. Gray. It might here be remarked, that the 
principles laid down in a series of propositions relative to 
the construction and arrangement of Hospitals for the In- 
sane, unanimously adopted by the "Association of Medi- 
cal Superintendents of American Institutions for the In- 
sane," have been fully carried out in the plans adopted by 
the Board. The form and internal arrangement of the In- 
stitution will be readily understood by reference to the 
accompanying ground-plan. The Asylum building proper, 
the main front of which has an easterly aspect, consists of 
a center and six wings. The center portion of the main 
building is divided by the entrance hall into two nearly 
equal parts. That to the right contains, in front, the 
principal office of the Institution, the apothecary shop, 
and an ante-room communicating by a private stairway 
with the Superintendent's apartments above ; and in the 
rear, the matron's room and ladies' reception room ; while 
that to the left contains in front the public parlor and offi- 
cers' dining-room, and immediately behind these, the busi- 
ness office and men's reception room. The second floor is 
appropriated exclusively to the use of the Medical Super- 
intendent. Upon the third floor are the apartments of the 
assistant physicians, steward and matron. The basement 
' contains the laboratory connected with the apothecary 
shop, and the officers' kitchen and store-rooms. Immedi- 
ately behind the center building is the chapel, and still 
further in the rear the engine and boiler-house. Extend- 
ing from the center building,, to wards the south for males 
and towards the north for females, are the several wards 
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of the Institution, nine on each side, including the 
infirmaries. 

Architbctubb. — The plans selected by the Board of 
Trustees were placed in the hands of A. H. Jordan, Archi- 
tect, of Detroit, for the necessary elevations, details, &c. 
The style adopted^ is the Italian, it being the lightest, 
most cheerful, and least expensive for the effect required 
in such an extensive range of building. 

Materials. — The material used in construction has been 
brick, covered with Roman cement and sand, and finished 
to represent freestone. The window-caps, sills and brack- 
ets, belt-courses and capitals in front, are of white lime- 
stone, from the Athens quarries, near Chicago. The 
division walls throughout are of brick. The Asylum is 
built upon a system of fire-proof construction, nearly all 
the floors being laid upon brick arches sprung from iron 
girders, which besides providing against fire, give addi- 
tional security to the building, and ensure its durability. 

Appropriation of Wards. — The various wards in the 
institution are appropriated as follows : 



Nos. 



Classification. 



! No. of 
; Wards. 



Number of Beds. 



Single 
! Rooms. 



AflAociated 
Dorm 



Total of 

each eex 

and 

QasB. 



land 2 
3 and 4 
5 and 6 

7 

8 

9 



Convalescent and quiet, 

Less disturbed, 

More disturbed, 

Demented, 

" and infirm,.. . 
Acute cases, &c., (Infir.) 



4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 



80 
56 
60 
20 
12 
12 



16 
32 



96 
88 
60 
20 
12 
12 



18 240 



48 I 288 



I Total, 

The divisions for the sexes are equal. Eight of these 
wards, inclusive of the infirmaries, are upon the first floor, 
six upon the second, and four upon the third floor of the 
transverse wings. It is considered that by means of these, 
any desirable classification of patients may be readily car* 
ried out. 

Arrangement op Wards. — Each ward has the usual 
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arrangement of corridor, sleeping-rooms, day-rooms, and 
dining-room ; with two stair-ways, clothes-room, lavatory, 
bath-room, water-closet, soiled clothes-shaft, dryin|^-shafl 
and dust-flue to each. The corridors in the first, second, and 
third wings are respectively one hundred and fifty-five, one 
hundred and sixty, and seventy feet long ; and in the third 
stories of the first and second transverse wings, one hun- 
dred and nineteen, and thirty-four feet long. They are 
uniformly twelve feet wide, and, in common with all other 
rooms, sixteen feet in hight upon the first and third floors, 
and fifteen upon the second. The dimensions of the single 
sleeping-rooms are eight and ten by eleven feet, with an 
average cubic capacity of fourteen hundred feet. The as- 
sociate dormitories are fourteen by twenty-one feet, and the 
parlors, or recreation-rooms, eighteen by twenty. Lateral 
recesses, extending into the projecting towers in front, 
form additional day-rooms in the first and second wings, on 
either side. The dining-rooms are sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate the number for which they are intended, 
and are supplied with detached sinks, cupboards, and 
dumb waiters. The closets, bath-rooms, lavatories, and 
clothes-rooms open upon an adjacent, and not upon the 
main hall, giving a very desirable privacy. The bath and 
closet fixtures are of approved construction, and, to pre- 
vent all possible danger from leakage, the service-pipes 
are conveyed in a separate pipe-shaft — an arrangement 
which also facilitates and cheapens any repairs that may 
become necessary. Drying-shafts, having lattice-work 
floors, and communicating directly with the ventilating 
cupolas, furnish a ready means of drying mops, wet cloths, 
damp brooms, &c., and thus materially assist in promoting 
the cleanliness and healthfulness of the corridors. To 
prevent exposure, the bath-rooms and lavatories have com- 
municating doors, in order that the latter may serve, on 
"bathing-days," as dressing-rooms to the former. 
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Reperbnobs to the Plate. — A, x^ublic parlor ; B, Su- 
perintendent's office; C, Matron's room; D, business of- 
fice ; EE, reception rooms ; F, officers' dining room ; 0, 
apothecary shop ; H, ante-room, commnnicating by a pri- 
vate stiarway, with the Superintendent's apartments above; 

1, and II, store-rooms ; K, associated dormitories ; L, atten- 
dants^ rooms ; M, day and recitation-rooms ; N, patients' 
sitting-rooms ; 0, dining-rooms : U, Chapel, having be- 
neath it the kitchen, bakery and store-rooms; 1, boiler-room; 

2, engine and fire-rooms: 3, laundry: 4, drying-room: 
5. ironing-room ; 6, workshop ; 7. covered corridors. 



NOTE, 

The j>recediDg ^^B^erences io the PZa/e,'' contemplate the 
insertion of a ground plan of the Asylum, not in hand at 
the time this fonn goes to press, but promised by the OflS- 
cert: of the Asylum on a separate sheet, in season to be 
bound up with this volume, and facing this page. 
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Infibhabies. — In a detached building, in the rear of the 
rst transverse wings, but connected vniix the wards by 
eans of a covered corridor, an infirmary is provided for 
ich sex. Fitted np with every convenience, they provide 
very desirable place for the treatment' of acute cases, of 
lose who are seriously ill, or of any requiring special care 
id frequent medical attention. They can be reached at 
1 hours of the night without disturbing any other portion 
' the house ; they provide the means of isolation in case 
: the occurrence of any infectious or contagious diseases in 
le institution, and give to the friends of dying patients an 
pportunity of administering to them in their last moments. 

Windows. — The windows are fitted throughout with a 
ist-iron sash, the upper half of which alone is glazed, 
osterior to the lower half, and immediately against it, is 

wooden sash of corresponding size and shape, moving 
ee, and suspended by a cord and weight; the former 
eing attached to the bottom of the sash, and passing over 

pulley near its top, is always entirely concealed. The 
anes of glass are six by nine inches in size. The windows, 
'here deemed desirable, are protected by a shutter of 
•amed wicker-work, sliding into the wall, and retained 
aere, as also in its position, by one and the same lock. 

Floobing. — The floors in all uncarpeted rooms are formed 
f one and one-half inch oak plank, grooved and tongued, 
nd none of them being more than three and one-half inches 
1 width. The sleepers and the iron girders supporting 
he arches rest upon an offset in the wall, which, when fin- 
Aed, also forms the cornice in the room below. 

Pbovision against Fibe. — ^The horrible sacrifice of hu- 
aan life on the occasion of the burning of an institution 
3r the insane in one of the Eastern States, and the peculiar 
Lability of these buildings to take fire, as shown by the 
tequent occurrence of such accidents, determined the 
foard of Trustees, although it would somewhat increase 
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the price of construction, to make the Asylum fire-proof. 
The more recent partial destruction by fire of another in- 
stitution has confirmed the wisdom of this decision. The 
use of iron girders and brick arches as support for the 
floors, was consequently determined upon, and to secure 
additional safety, all connection between the wing and the 
centre building is entirely cut off" by the interposition of a 
verandah of iron and glass, with communication from one 
to the other only through iron doors. The location of the 
heating apparatus and the kitchen in detached buildings 
under the institution, quite exempt them from danger of 
destruction by fire. 

Chapel. — A separate building immediately in the rear 
of the centre building, seventy by forty feet in size, con- 
tains upon its first floor a room for Chapel purposes, capa- 
ble of seating three hundred and eighty persons. It com- 
municates with the different wards by means of covered 
corridors, is appropriately fitted up, properly warmed, and 
lighted with gas. 

Kitchen. — One central kitchen is intended to supply the 
whole institution. It is placed immediately beneath the 
Chapel room, with store-rooms near at hand, and commu- 
nicates with the dumb-waiters of the different dining-rooms, 
by means of a small car moving upon a covered railway. 
The building containing the Chapel room and kitchen is 
surmounted by a bell and clock tower. 

Warming and Ventilation. — It is now admitted as a 
principle that the warming and ventilation of buildings 
corresponding in size and purpose with institutions for the 
insane, should be effected by one and the same process; 
and also, that means should be adopted for expelling the 
foul air to the same extent and simultaneously with the 
admissioi of fresh. The fact is also established, and in 
many Asylums has been confirmed by a costly experience, 
that the ordinary system of making the ventilation depend 
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upon the spontaneons action of warm air currents, has failed 
to give satisfactory results. A perfect and equable distri- 
bution of fresh air, either warm or cold, or the necessary 
rapidity in the discharge of foul air, under all circumstcui- 
ces and in all seasons, can be secured only by a system of 
forced ventilation. This is found to be most efficiently and 
economically effected by means of a fan driven by a steam 
engine ; effectual, because at all times under perfect con- 
trol, and economical, because the warm air is more thor- 
oughly and rapidly distributed. The primary cost is not 
great ; it is not liable to get out of order, and the motive 
power is that required for other purposes. 

The system decided upon is a modification of that in use 
at the New York State Lunatic Asylum, the efficiency of 
which is shown by the fact that in ten similar institutions 
in other States it has since been adopted, in place of fur- 
naces and other means of heating and ventilation already 
in operation. It consists of boilers, an engine, a fan, heat- 
ing surface, and distributing-ducts and inlet-flues, with exit- 
flues, foul-air ducts, and ventilating cupolas. The boilers 
are four in number ; these, with the engine and fan, (the 
latter peculiar, from the circumstance of its delivering the 
air in the direction of its axis,) are all in a separate and de- 
tached building. The air, after its delivery from the fan, 
passes directly forward beneath the chapel. The main duct 
conveying it gives off a small branch to the chapel, and 
another to the centre building. It then branches toward 
either wing, and another sub-division is made, one portion 
passing beneath the first longitudinal wing, and the other, 
entering the proximal end of the second wing, passes on to 
the end of the extreme wing. The air-passage beneath the 
building occupies the centre of the middle portion of the 
basement, or rather, the space immediately beneath the 
floors of the corridors, and the distributing flues pass up in 
the walls upon either side of them. The heating surface 
consisting of a series of wrought iron pipe, one inch in di- 
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ameter, is placed in narrow chambers on either side of the 
air-chamber. Exit-flues are carried up in the same walls, 
taking their departure from two points, one near the ceil- 
ing, and the other near the floor of the rooms on either 
side. These again conjoin in the attics to form the foul-air 
ducts, and empty out into the open air through the venti- 
lating cupolas. Downward currents of air, for the venti- 
lation of the water-closets, will be secured in the usual 
manner. This very important department has been in- 
trusted to Joseph Nason, Esq., of New York City. 

Water. — Water is forced up to the institution through a 
cast-iron pipe three inches in diamater, from a stream flow- 
ing in the valley immediately in the rear of the building. 

Cost. — It is estimated, and the experience thus far ac- 
quired in the progress of construction has shown the esti- 
mate to be a liberal one, that the entire cost of the insti- 
tution, with all necessary out-buildings, farm implements, 
farm stock, fences, gas-fixtures and pipes, a complete sys- 
tem of drainage and sewerage, warming and ventilating, 
and furnished throughout, ready for the occupation of two 
hundred and eighty-eight patients, will be about three 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 

Of the sum thus stated as the entire cost of the estab- 
lishment, the amount properly belonging to the cost of erec- 
tion would be $270,000. 

For the purpose of comparing this with the cost of sim- 
lar institutions in other States, the following table is sub- 
joined : 



-^i" 



Name of Atsjlaxa, 



State Lunatic Asylum, Utiea, N«w Vark,. 




Cost 



Maryland Hospital, Baltimore,. 

McLean Asylum ,Someryille, Massachnsetts,. 

Pennavlyama Hospital, Philadelphia, 

Friends' Asylum, Frankfort, Pa. ,. 

State Lunatic Asylum, Trenton, New Jereej,. 

Maine Hospital for the Insane, 

Mt. Hope Lastitution, Baltimore. Maryland,.. 

Butler Hospital. Providence , R. t .^ 

State Lunatic Asylum, Taunton, llaw. , 



130 aeree. 


440 patients. 


12 " 


lao " 


32 " 


200 ** 


11« «« 


280 *« 


62 " 


60 ** 


100 ** 


2M '* 


llfi ** 


17ft *« 


18 " 


120 " 


11* " 


140 »* 


120 " 


\260 " 



$517,400 00 
218,600 00 
321,000 00 
380,000 00 
85,6dB 00 
260,000 00 
160,712 00 
100,000 00 
116,000 Oo 
260,000 00 



Experience in the erection of Asylums for the Insane^ 
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both in this country and elsewhere, has shown that the 
•average cost of such institutions is about one thousand dol- 
lars for each patient accommodated ; though in several of 
the larger Asylums in the United States, it has been much 
greater. In the Michigan Asylum, it will be observed that 
the cost has not exceeded this average. 

Reviewing the architectural details of the building, and 
its general arrangement, and recollecting that the amount 
of cubic space allotted to each patient, is about one-third 
more than usual ; that the number accommodated in single, 
instead of associated dormitories, is proportionably greater, 
(being 214 of the whole number ;) also, that the estimate 
includes the erection of a well arranged infirmary for each 
sex, external to the walls, (a very important feature, pecu- 
liar to this institution, though common to all recently 
erected Asylums in England,) it will be observed that the 
plan is most complete, and embraces all the modern im- 
provements. 

The following is an extract from a recent article in the 
editorial department of the "Peninsulab and Indepen- 
dent Medical Journal," published at Detroit. 

" That our readers may know how our State Asylum is 
regarded by those who have studied its construction, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, we subjoin the following ex- 
tract from the Dvilin Medical Quarterly : 

" * Great good sense was shown respecting the Michigan 
Asylum, at the commencement, by the appointment of an 
experienced Medical Superintendent. This was done with 
the view of the building being erected so far under his su- 
pervision as to secure his approbation when finished, than 
which nothing could have been more judicious. And an- 
other and equally wise course was carried out, that of taking 
as a basis of action the principles embodied in the series 
of propositions adopted by the Assoc, of Med. Superinten- 
dents of American Institutions for the Insane ; which we 
20 
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considered sufficiently important and practical at the time 
of their publication, to transcribe in extenso into our Annual 
-Review on Insanity in 1851. We wish our authorities at 
home would take a lesson from our far-seeing trans-Atlan- 
tic brethren, in such matters. 

" * In the appropriation of the wards, we find that the 
greater portion of accommodation consists in single rooms, 
there being as many as two hundred and forty, leaving but 
forty-eight to be located in dormitories. This is in the op- 
posite degree to what prevails in these countries, the Asy- 
lums in which, we consider, are entirely too much limited 
in single rooms, and too abundant in dormitories. But this 
is done for economy, which is an injurious and mistaken 
one of its kind, and but ill calculated to promote either the 
recovery or comfort of the patients. 

" * Altogether, this Asylum will be, from all appearances, 
most complete in its several arrangements — ^in fact, will be 
a model one for the New as well as the Old World I' 

"It will be seen by this extract that Michigan not only 
excels in her educational institutions, but that her Insane 
Asylum is an acknowledged model, not only for the New 
but the Old World." 

OFFICERS. 

€harles T. Gorham, Esq., President of Board of Trustees. 
I. P. Woodbury, Esq., Secretary of Board of Trustees. 
Henry Montague, Esq., Acting Commissioner. 
•E. H. Van Deusen, M. D., Medical Superintendent. 
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Constitutional Pbotisions relating to Education; 

Duties op Supbbintbndbnt op Public Instruction; 

Laws relating to Primary Schools; 

Provisions pob Libraries and Ltceums; 

Teachers' Associations and Teachers' Institutes; 

The State Normal School; 

The University op Michigan; 

Agricultural College of Michigan; 

Incorporated Institutions of Learning; 

Instructions for conducting Proceedings under the 
Primary School Laws. 



PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 
RELATIVE TO EDUCATION. 



Aiiicle Thirteen of the Constitution of Michigan, under 
the hetid *' Education," makes the following provisions: 

Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction superinteu- 
shall have the general supervision of public instruction, 
and his duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds from the sales of all lands that sciiooi Fond 
have been or hereafter may be granted by the United 
States to the State, for educational purposes, and the pro- 
ceeds of all lands or other property given by individuals, 
or appropriated by the State for like purposes, shall be 
and remain a perpetual fund, the interest and income of P«n>etuai. 
which, together with the rents of all such lands as may 
remain unsold, shall be inviolably appropriated and annu- 
ally applied to the specific objects of the original gift, 
grant or appropriation. 

Sec. 3. All lands, the titles to which shall fail from a de- E^^cheats. 
feet of heirs, shall e8chea;t to the State ; and the interest 
on the clear proceeds from the sales thereof, shall be ap- 
propriated excluaively to the support of Primary Schools. 

Sec. 4. The Legislature shall, within five years from the Free Bchoois 
adoption of this Constitution, provide for and establish a 
system of Primary Schools, whereby a School shall be 
kept without charge for tuition, at least three months in 
each year, in every School District in the State ; and all 
instruction in said Schools shall be conducted in the Eng- 
lish language.(i) 

(1) The Legislature hM not, m 7«t, fully c<nnplied irith the requixem0ix\.% ol \>DSA^^*&cn^. 
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DktMhoois Sec. 5. A School shall be maintained in each School Dis- 
trict at least three months in each year. Any School Dis- 

penaitj. trict neglecting to maintain such School, shall be deprived 
for the ensuing year of its proportion of the income of the 
Primary School Fund, and of all funds arising from taxes 
for the support of Schools. 

sieetion of Sec. 6. There shall be elected in each judicial circuit, 

Bemnti of 

Uiflytrsity. ^^ ^j^q i[^q q{ ^^q electiou of the Judg« of such circuit, a 
Regent of the University, whose term of office shall be 
the same as that of such Judge. The Regents thus elected 
shall constitute the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan. 

Rj|«*" » Sec. 7. The Regents of the University, and their sue- 

'**•• cessors in office, shall continue to constitute the body cor- 
porate, known by the name and title of "The Regents of 
the University of Michigan." 

B^'t> elect Sec. 8. The Regents of the University shall, at their 

uniTerBitj. first annual meeting, or as soon thereafter as may be, elect 
a President of the University, who shall be ex-offldo a mem- 
ber of their board, with the privilege of speaking, but not 
of voting. He shall preside at the meetings of the Re- 
gents, and be the principal executive officer of the Uni- 

supervison. vorsity. The Board of Regents shall have the general 
supervision of the University, and the direction and con- 
trol of all expenditures from the University Interest Fund. 

Stat* Board Sec. 9. There shall be elected at the general election in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, three 
members of a State Board of Education— one for two years, 
one for four years, and one for six years ; and at each suc- 
ceeding biennial election there shall be elected one mem- 
ber of such Board, who shall hold his office for six years. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ex-offlcio 
a member and Secretary of such Board. The Board shall 
have the general supervision of the State Normal School, 
and their duties shall be prescribed by law. 
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Sec. 10. Institations for the benefit of those mhabitants Aayinms. 
who are deaf, dumb, blind or insane, shall always be fos- 
tered and supported. 

Sec. 11. The Legislature shall encourage the promotion -Agricnitnrai 
of intellectual, scientific and agricultural improvement; 
and shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural School. The Legislature may ap- 
propriate the twenty-two sections of salt spring lands now 
unappropriated, or the money arising from the sale of the 
same, where such lands have been already sold, and any 
land which may hereafter be granted or appropriated for 
such purpose, for the support and maintenance of such 
School, and may make the same a branch of the Univer- 
sity, for instruction in agriculture and the natural sciences 
connected therewith, and place the same under the super- 
vision of the Regents of the University, (i) 

Sec. 12. The Legislature shall also provide for the es-xowMhip. 
tablishment of at least one library in each township ; and 
all fines assessed and collected in the several counties and 
townships for any breach of the penal laws, shall be ex- 
clusively applied to the support of such libraries. 

(I) The Agricultural College, as organized, is entirely dtHtinctfrom the State University. 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 



By an Act approved April 4th, 1851, (page 708 Com- 
piled Laws,) the duties of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction are thns defined : 

jstaperinten- Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 

dent to have ^ 

B^^^Bj^ shall have general supervision of Public Instruction, and 
I^J^^' it shall be his duty, among other things, to prepare an- 
^^ ^^-nually and transmit a report to the Governor, to be trans- 
mitted by him to the Legislature at each biennial session 
thereof, containing : 

1. A statement of the condition of the University, and 
its branches, of all incorporate Literary Institntions, and 
of the Primary Schools ; 

2. Estimates and amounts of expenditures of the School 
money ; 

3. Plans for the improvement and management of all 
educational funds, and for the better organization of the ed- 
ucational system, if in his opinion the same be required ; 

4. The condition of the Normal School ; 

5. All such other matters relating to his office, and the 
subject of Education generally, as he shall deem expedient 
to conmiunicate. 

B^port to Sec. 2. He shall make all necessary abstracts of the 

embody ab- , 

SSrt?of'£" reports of School Inspectors, transmitted to him by the 
^P®®***"- clerks, and embody so much of the same in his report as 
may be necessary. 
Sec. 3. He shall prepare and cause to be printed, with 
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the laws relating to Primary Schools, all necessary forms, J«> pi«pm« 

regulations and instruments for conducting all proceedings JJgJwIa^ 
under said laws, and transmit the same with such instruc-^^*"*^ 
tions relative to the organization and government of such 
Schools, and the course of studies to be pursued therein, 
as he may deem advisable, to the several officers entrusted 
with their care and management. 

Sec. 4. School laws, forms, regulations and instructions sehoonan*, 
shall be printed in pamphlet form, with a proper index, to b» priat- 
and shall have also annexed thereto a list of such books as 
the Superintendent shall think best adapted to the use of 
the Primary Schools, and a list of books suitable for town- 
ship libraries, with such rules as he may think proper for 
the government of such libraries. 

Sec. 5. He shall annually, on receiving notice from the ^pp<«*»\ 

BMnt of ns- 

Auditor General of the ampunts thereof, apportion the™2.8oiiooi 
income of the Primary School Fund among the several 
townships and cities of the State, in proportion to the 
number of scholars in each between the age of four and 
eighteen years, as the same shall appear by the reports of 
the several Township Inspectors of Primary Schools, made 
to him for the year last closed. 

Sec. 6. He shall prepare annually a statement of *h® J^J^oJi,. 
amount, in the aggregate, payable to each county in the JJilS^S^ 
State from the income of the Primary School Fund, and f^^^. 
shall deliver the same to the Auditor General, who shall SSlS!^.**^ 
thereupon draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer in 
favor of each county for the amount payable to such 
county. 

Sec. 7. He shall also send written notices to the clerks kouoo to 

Co. ClnkoC 

of the several counties, of the amount in the aggregate, to MMpntto 

DO uUDnifl- 

be disbursed in their respective counties, and the amount JJ^^^^ 
payable to the townships therein respectively; which 
notice shall be disposed of as directed by an act entitled, 
''An Act to amend Chapter fifty-eight of the Bevised 

21 
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StatntoB of one thousand eight hundred and forty-eixi'' 
approved March twenty-eight, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty.C) 
■j*j^»P" Sec. 8. Whenever the returns from any county, town- 



Jj^4 ship or city, upon which a statement of the amount to be 
mSi diibo- disbursed or paid to any such county, township or city, shall 
be so far defective as to render it impracticable to ascer- 
tain the share of public moneys which ought to be disbursed 
or paid to such county, township or city, he shall ascertain, 
by the best evidence in his power, the facts upon which 
the ratio of such apportionment shall depend, and shall 
make the apportionment accordiDgly. 
i» 'J;* /»- Sec. 9. Whenever, by accident, mistake, or any other 
2?j^Jy cause, the returns from any county, township or city, upon 
«&BMzt ^hich a statement of the amount to be disbursed to any 
such county, township or city, shall not contain the whole 
number of scholars in such county, township or city, be- 
tween the age of four and eighteen years, and entitled to 
draw money from said fund, by which any such county, 
township or city, shall fail to have apportioned to it the 
amount to which it shall justly be entitled, the Superin- 
tendent, on receiving satisfactory proof thereof, shall ap- 
portion such deficiency to such county, township or city, 
in his next annual apportionment ; and the conditions of 
this section shall extend to all cases which accrue in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 
Jgjjg^j Sec. 10. Upon all sums paid into the State Treasury 
JSttSttte^*^ upon account of the principal of any of the educational 
^. funds, except where the provision is or shall be made by 
law, the Treasurer shall compute interest from the time of 
enoh payment, or from the time of the last computation of 
interest thereon, to the first Monday of April in each and 
every year, and shall give credit therefor to each and 
every School fund, as the case may be ; and such interest 
shall be paid out of the general fund. 

(I) Seettoa US, Primary SohooU. 
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Sec. 11. The Superintendent shall, at the expiration of ^optiMM- 



his term of o£Sce, deliver over, on demand, to his successor, j^- ^^^ ^ 
all property, books, documents, maps, records, reports, and Jjjjj^ 
all other papers belonging to his o£Sce, or which may have^J^S^ 
been received by him for the use of his office. 

Sec. 12. Chapter fifty-six of the Revised.Statutes of one Sj^JJir 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, and an act to amend J^ a^lruii, 
said chapter fifty-six, approved March] twenty-ninth, one JSSJ'^fti. 
thousand eight hundred and fifty, are]hereby repealed. 



PRIMARY SCHOOL LAW, (*) 

WITH NOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS BY THE SUPBBINTBNDBNT OP 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
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DISTRICTS. 

jAw Section 1. Whenever the Board of School Inspectors of 
any township shall form a School District therein, it shall 
be the duty of the Clerk of such Board to deliver to a tax- 
to 4.»M> ^^^ inhabitant of such District a notice in writing of the 
tT»ffii-**-iit formation of such District, describing its boundaries, and 
specifying the time and place of the first meeting, which 
notice, with the fact of such delivery, shall be entered 
upon the record by the Clerk, 
i^autant Sec. 2. The said notice shall also direct such inhabitant 
to Mm no-^ notify every qualified voter of such district, either per- 
sondly or by leaving a written notice at his place of resi- 
dence, of the time and place of said meeting, at least five 
fti<y to days before the time appointed therefor ; and it shall be 
IsQ. the duty of such inhabitant to notify the qualified voters 

of said district accordingly. 
^ Sec* 3. The said inhabitant, when he shall have notified 
the qualified voters as required in such notice, shall en- 
dorse thereon a return, showing such notification, with the 
date or dates thereof, and deUver such notice and return 
to the Chairman of the meeting, 
jj^ Sec. 4« The said Chairman shall deliver such notice and 
return to the Director chosen at such meeting, who shall 
record the same at length in a book to be provided by him, 
at the expense of the District, as a part of the records of 
such District. 

(SecUona 1-4.) 1. Any taxable inhabitant who shall re- 
ceive the notice mentioned in sections 1 and 2, and shall 
refuse or neglect duly to serve such notice, incurs a pen- 
altf of Ave dollars* The Chairman of the first meeting, 

(•) See Ooii^aftdlAirt, i^^ltet'i^. 
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Sec. 5. The qualified voters of snch district^ when as- 
sembled parBuant to such previous notice, and all existing 
districts, at their annual meeting in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine, shall elect from the residents 
of such districts, a moderator for three years, a director 
for two years, and an assessor for one year ; and on the 
expiration of their respective terms of office, the several 

under the notice, also incurs a like penalty of five dol- 
lars, for any neglect of the duty prescribed for him by sec- 
tion A. 

2. The omission to notify one or several persons not 
known to be residents of the district, will not invalidate 
the action of the majority of the legal voters in organizing 
the district. 

3. The returns endorsed upon the notice, or attached to 
it, must show the names of all the persons notified, and the 
date of each one's notification. 

4. The term '^qualified voters,'' is defined by section 
144, passed February, 1855, '' to mean and include all taxa- 
ble persons residing in the district, of the age of twenty-one 
years, and who have resided therein for the period ot three 
months next preceding the time of voting." It therefore 
includes both males and females, citizens and foreigners, 
without distinction of color, who have the foregoing quali- 
fications. 

{Section 5.) This section reads as amended February, 
15, 1859. The language is somewhat inaccurate and ob- 
scure. J 

1. The qualified voters, having assembled, should organ- 
ize the meeting by choosing a Chairman and Clerk, and 
the person holding the notice and* return for the meeting, 
should deliver the same to the Chairman. 

2. The intention of the law, as amended, is that after the 
first instance, all district officers shall be elected for three 
years each, and that only one shall be elected each year, 
except in case of vacancies. Thus wfaen the term of office 
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Bchool districts shall severally elect the officer whose term 
of office is then abont to expire, for the term of three years, 
or for the mnexpired portion of his term. Within ten days 
after their election they shall severally file with the di- 
rector a written acceptance of the offices to which they 
have been elected, which shall be recorded by the said 
director. 



of the first Assessor, which is but one year, shall expire, 
his successor shall be elected for three years. The first 
Director's term of office will expire with the second year, 
when his successor must be elected for three years. 

3. Should any district office become vacant before the 
expiration of the three years, a new officer must be elected 
to serve out the unexpired term. 

4. As the law provides that the annual meeting of each 
School District shall be held the last Monday of September, 
the time intervening between the first meeting of a newly 
organized District, and the last Monday in the following 
September, must be counted as one year in the terms of 
office. 

5. As the officers elect of a newly organized District, 
must file their acceptance with the Director, he must ne- 
cessarily file and record his own acceptance. This case of 
an officer filing his acceptance with himself will also occur 
whenever the same Director is elected two terms in sue- 
cession. In ordinary cases the new Director should file 
his acceptance with the old Director, he being in fact the 
Director of the District till superseded by his successor'B 
acceptance. An informality in this respect will not, how- 
ever, invalidate the election. 

6. Section 145, passed in 1855, provides that in case the 
qualified voters of a newly formed District fail to elect dis- 
trict officers, the Township Board of School Inspectors 
shall appoint such officers. 

7. A majority of the qualified voters voting is necessary 
to a valid election of any officer. The theory of our in- 
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Sec. 6. Every Buch School District shall be deemed duly whena^ 



orgaDized, when any two of the officers elected at the first 
meeting shall have filed their acceptance as aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. In case the inhabitants of any District shall fail£*JJJJ*5 
to organize the same in pnrsnance of such notice as afore- fafluntoi 
said, the said Clerk shall give a new notice in the manner '*°*^ 
hereinbefore provided, and the same proceedings shall be 
had thereon as if no previous notice had been delivered. 

Sec. 8. Every School District organized in pursuance of 

stitutions is that the majority rule. An election by a|)Ztt- 
rcility vote (a vote in which one candidate has more votes 
than any other one, but not a majority of all the votes 
cast) can only be made valid by a special provision of law, 
Btich as provides for our State, county and township elec* 
tions. The reason for such a provision in the case of 
those elections, is obvious ; it being better that a lesa 
number than a majority of all the votes should decide 
the question than that the whole town or county should 
be put to the trouble and expense of a new election. 
This reason does not exist in the case of a School District, 
since the voters can easily repeat the voting several times 
in the same meeting. The Attorney General and severiA 
other eminent lawyers of this State, concur in the opinion 
that a majority of all the . votes are necessary to a valid 
election. 

{Section 6.) Should the officers elected be present and 
file their acceptances, the District may be considered duly 
organized ; but it has been held that, as the meeting was 
called for the sole purpose of organizing, no further busi- 
ness can be transacted. A special meeting should be 
called, as provided in Section 12, to transact whatever 
business may be necessary for the establishment of the 
School. 

Persons elected to District offices, and neglecting or re- 
fiising, without sufficient cause, to file their acceptance or 
serve in office, forfeit the sum of ten dollars. 
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oorpvate thls chapter, or which has been organized and continned 
^Smou, nnder any previous law of the State or Territory of Michi- 
gan, shall be a body corporate, and shall possess the nsnal 
powers of a corporation for public purposes, by the name 
and style of " School District Number ^ (such niun« 

ber as shall be designated in the formation thereof by the 
Inspectors), of ," (the name of the township 

or townships in which the district is situated), and in that 
name shall be capable of suing and being sued, and of 
holding such real and personal estate as is authorized to 
be purchased by the provisions of this chapter, and of sell- 
ing the same. 
jMreetor^g Soc. 9. The record made by the Director, as required in 
5J^*^" the fourth section of this chapter, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the facts therein set forth, and of the legality of 
all proceediugs in the organization of the District prior to 
the first District meeting ; but nothing in this section con- 
tained shall be so construed as to impair the effect of the 
record kept by the School Inspectors, as evidence. 
PrMompti'n Soc. 10. Evory School District shall, in all cases, be pre- 
^iJj^^sumed to have been legally organized, when it shall have 
exercised the franchises and privileges of a District for the 
term of two years. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

^^^"SL ^^^' ^^' ^^^ annual meeting of each School District 
°*'*^* shall be held on the last Monday of September in each 
year, and the School year shall commence on that day. 

(Section 11.) This was erroneously printed ^^JirH Mon* 
day," in the Compiled Laws. 

If the business requires, the qualified voters present 
may adjourn the annual meeting to some subsequent day, 
and such adjourned meeting is still to be considered as the 
annual meeting, and authorized to do whatever is lawful 
to be done at any annual meeting. A notice of the time 
and place of the adjourned meeting should be posted by 
the Director as required for any other meeting; but a 
failure, without fraudulent intention, to post such notice, 
will not render the meeting illegal. 

There are certain powers belonging to the annual meet- 
ing, which cannot be exercised by a special meeting. See 
Section 24. 
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Sec. 12. Special meetings may be called by the District s^ig^ 
Board, or by any one of them, on the written request of "***^* 
any five legal voters of the District, by giving the notice 
required in the next succeeding section, and in all notices 
of special meetings the object of the meeting shall be 
stated. 

Sec. 13. All notices of annual or special District meet'NotiMof 
ings, after the first meeting has been held as aforesaid, "••*'°**- 
shall specify the day and hour, and place of meeting, and 
skall be given at least six days previous to such meeting, 
by posting up copies thereof in three of the most public 
places in the District ; and in case of any special meeting 
called for the purpose of establishing or changing the site 
of a School-house, such notice shall be giyen at least ten 
days previous thereto. 

Sec. 14. No district meeting shall be deemed illegal for whennMi 
want of due notice, unless it shall appear that the omission ^^^^J^ 
to give such notice was willful and fraudulent. of nouoe. 

Sec. 15. Every white male inhabitant of the age of twen- who tnu. 
ty-one years, residing in the District and liable to pay a*'^*®'^ 
School District tax therein, shall be entitled to vote at any 
District meeting. 

^^■1^— ^— I ■ ^^^— — ■ ■ ■■ ■ ^■■. — ■■ . M M .1 . ■■■■■■».■■■. I 11 11 I M ■ ■ ■■ ■— — M^ 

(Section 12.) No object can be properly brought before 
a special meeting for its action thereon, which was not 
mentioned in the notice. The notice of the meeting should 
embrace the objects mentioned in the written request of 
the legal voters. 

{Sections 13 and 14.) This " want of due notice" must not 
'be construed to legalize a special meeting held without any 
notice. As the law itself appoints the time of the annual 
meeting, the qualified voters may assemble at the usual 
place and time and transact the ordinary business of the 
annual meeting, even though no other notice has been 
given of such meeting ; but it would be safer to adjourn 
the meeting to some subsequent time, and to transact no 
business of importance whenever it may be suspected that 
tke omission to give notice was willful and fraudulent. 

(Sections 15, 16 and 17.) This description of a qualified 
Toter is materially changed by section 144. See note 4 on 
22 
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cbikiiiBg*' Sec. 16. If any person offering to vote at a School Dia- 
SS£tefto trict meeting shall be challenged as unqualified, by any 
^**- legaJ voter in such District, the chairman presiding at BUcJi 
meeting shall declare to the person challenged the qualifi- 
cations of a voter, and if such person shall state that he is 
qualified, and the challenge shall not be withdrawn, the 
said chairman shall tender to him an oath in substance as 
^^ follows : '* You do swear (or affirm) that you are twenty-one 
years of age, that you are an actual resident of this School 
District, and liable to pay a School District tax therein ;" 
and evefy person taking such oath, shall be permitted to 
vote on all questions proposed at such meeting. 
JSa diSi- Sec. 17. If any person so challenged shall refuse to take 
•dpujuT^'such oath, his vote shall be rejected, and any person who 
shall wilfuliy take a false oath, or make a false affirmation 
under the provisions of the preceding section, shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury. 
wiMB «iuii- Sec. 18. When any question is taken in any other man 
blT^S^^inner than by ballot, a challenge immediately after the vote 
JJJ^ «^ has been taken, shall be deemed to be made when olSering 

to vote, and treated in the same manner. 
£2!?^ Sec. 19. The qualified voters in such School District 
when lawfully assembled, shall have power to adjourn from 
time to time, as may be necessary ; to designate a site for 
a School-house, by a vote of two-thirds of those present, 
and to change the same by a similar vote at any regular 
meeting. 

Sec. 20. When no site can be established by such inhab- 
itants as aforesaid, the School Inspectors of the township 

sections 1-4. The oath must be modified, accordingly, by 
adding the words: "and that you have resided therein for 
the last three months." 

2. When any vote is received on the oath or affirmation 
of the voter, the name of such voter, together with a state- 
ment of his having sworn or affirmed his right to vote, 
should be entered in the record of the meeting. 

(Sections 19 and 20.) 1. The site should be designated 
by its boundaries ; or, if this is impracticable, by general 
description ; and the quantity of land should be agreed 
upon. At least an acre of ground should, if practicable, 
be procured for this purpose, and the location should, as 
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or townships in which the district is situated shall deter- wim in- 
mine where snch site shall be, and their determination ^SSSSZit 
shall be certified to the Director of the District, and shall ^^ 
be final, subject to alteration afterwards by the Inspectors boom. 
only, if necessary. 

Sec. 21. The said qualified voters shall also have power Qo»iifledT». 
at any such meeting to direct the purchasing or leasing of JSt^?*** 
an appropriate site, and the building, hiring, or purchasing «^"*»^«' 

we value the health and lives of our children, be elevated 
and dry. 

2. When the inhabitants cannot agree upon a site, the 
Director should immediately notify the Inspectors of the 
fact. 

3. It is provided by Section 152, passed in 1855, that in 
case of Districts having more than 300 children, when 
two-thirds of the voters cannot agree upon a site, a ma- 
jority of the voters present may instruct the District 
Board to locate such site. 

(Section 21.) 1. For limitations of power to lease sites 
and build School-house, see section 59. 

2. This section reads as amended in 1855. It provides 
three distinct methods of raising fuel for the Schools ; — 
let. By apportionment to persons having scholars to send 
to School, of the amount of wood to be delivered by each 
at the School-house. 2d. By assessing to such persons, on 
rate bill, money sufficient to purchase a supply of fuel ; 
and 8d. By raising by tax on the taxable property of the 
District, a sum necessary for this purpose. The voters 
should determine by vote which of these methods shall be 
adopted. Much evil has heretofore been experienced from 
the scanty and irregular supply of wood, the school not 
nnfrequently being dismissed for days on account of the 
neglect of some one whose turn it is to furnish fuel. The 
school is often moreover made uncomfortable, and seriously 
impaired in its usefulness, by the poor and unfit character 
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JiS^^ Sec. 24. They may also determine, at each annual meei- 
it» iMigtti ing, the length of time a School shall be taught in their 
fiS^^ibAU District daring the ensuing year, which shall not be less 
totonght, ^ii^g^jj three months ; and whether by male or female teach- 
ers, or both ; and whether the moneys apportioned for the 
support of the School therein shall be applied to the win- 
ter or summer term, or a certain portion of each. 

Sotb«!?d ^®^* ^^* ^^ ^^^® *^y ^^ *'^® matters in the preceding 
wmj dtter. sectiou mentioned are not determined at the annual meet- 
"*^' ing, the District Board shall have power, and it shall be 

their duty to determine the same. 

• 

a useful and important one, as was remarked by a former 
Superintendent, Hon. P. W. Shearman. A few dollars ex- 
pended for apparatus will often add largely to the interest 
and usefulness of a School. It is as poor economy to send 
the Teacher to the School-house without proper apparatus, 
as to send a laborer to the fields without tools. Black- 
boards are as indispensable in a good School as books are. 
In the hands of skillful Teaclrers, outline maps are also of 
great value. So also a globe,. and other apparatus, should 
be provided wherever parents desire to give their children 
proper facilities for study. 

{Sections 24 and 25.) 1. It is evidently the intention of 
the law to limit the power of the District to decide these 
questions strictly to the annual meeting. If left undecided 
at the annual meeting, they pass entirely under the con- 
trol of the District Board. A special meeting, called for 
that purpose, may pass an advisory vote, but the power to 
determine will still rest with the District Board. 

2. It has been held that a special meeting called for that 
purpose, may reconsider and repeal the votes of the an- 
nual meeting, and should circumstances arise absolutely 
requiring the repeal of those votes, a special meeting 
should be called for that purpose. But the power of the 
special meeting would still be limited to a repeal. The 
action of the annual meeting being set aside, the deter- 
mination of the matter rests in the hands of the District 
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Sec. 26. Said qualified voters may also, at any regular wh^toc^ 
meetio^, authorize and direct the sale of any School-house, ISSS^!^ 
ate, building or other property belonging to the District, "*^' 
when the same shall no longer be needed for the use of the 
District. 

Sec. 27. They may also give such directions, and make ^"^J^gf ■■ 
such provision as they shall deem necessary, in relation to ^ta. 
the prosecution or defense of any suit or proceeding in 
whicn the District may be a party, or interested. 

Sec. 28. (This section was repealed by the act to amend 
certain sections of the Primary School Law, approved 
Feb. 18, 1859.) 

MODEBATOB. 

Sec. 29. The Moderator shall have power, and it shall J^^JSJ*^ 
be his duty, to preside at all meetings of the District, to Satiei. 
sign all warrants for the collection of rate bills after they 
shall have been prepared and signed by the Director, and 
to countersign all orders upon the Assessor for moneys to 
be disbursed by the District, and all warrants of the Di- 
rector upon the Township Treasurer for moneys raised for 
District purposes, or apportioned to the District by the 
Township Olerk ; but if the Moderator shall be absent 
from any District meeting, the qualified voters present 
may elect a suitable person to preside at the meeting. 

^^»— ^,.^^»^.^W^^— Ml ■■»■■■■ ■■■■— ■■■■■» ■■ . ■ I I ■ I ■ B^ — I ■ II ■ ^m^^^ I ■ —— — ^^— ^^IM 

Board, as would have been the case if the annual meeting 
had not voted. 

3. The month in section 24 must be interpreted to mean 
twenty-six work days. The Saturday afternoons, or every 
other Saturday usually allowed to teachers, may be inclu- 
ded in the count, as also the customary holidays. No Dis- 
trict is entitled to a share of the Primary School Moneys 
unless three months School has been taught therein by a 
qualified Teacher during the year. See sec. 80. 

■ {Section 29.) 1- A variety of practice prevails, in the mat- 
ter of drawing moneys from the Township Treasurer. In 
some Districts the warrants are drawn payable directly to 
the Teacher or his order, and in others they are drawp. 
payable to the Assessor, and then the Teacher is given an 
order on the Assessor. The latter is the more regular 
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ib^nn^ Sec. 30. If at any District meeting any person shall con- 
ttt^ '■ duct himself in a disorderly manner, and after notice from 
the Moderator or person presiding, shall persist therein, 
the Moderator or person presiding, may order him to with- 
draw from the meeting, and on his refusal, may order any 
constable or other person or persons to take him into cus- 
tody until the meeting shall be adjourned. 
Pw^gfor Sec. 81. Any person who shall refuse to withdraw from 
mtfting.^ such meeting on being so ordered, as provided in the pre- 
ceding section, or who shall willfully disturb such meeting, 
shall, for every such oflFence, forfeit a sum not exceeding 
twenty dollars. 

ASSESSOB. 

^^jjjwjto Sec. 32. The Assessor shall pay over all moneys in his 
payovw hands belonging to the District, on the warrant of the Di- 
■*°*^ rector, countersigned by the Moderator ; and shall collect 
all rate bills for tuition and fuel, in obedience to the com- 
mand contained in the warrant annexed thereto. 

Sec. ^3. In case any person shall neglect or refuse to pay 
the amount on such rate bill for which he is liable, on de- 

— r I -^ IMII I ■ ■! I Ml ■! ■! I - - ■ ^^_^^.^_^ 

mode, and seems to be the intention of the law. In this 
way the Assessor is the sole Treasurer of the District, and 
his accounts will exhibit the entire expenditures. The 
Assessor should keep an account with each particular fund 
belonging to the District: as Primary School Moneys^ 
Building Fund, Incidental Expense Fund, &c. 

2. He is not authorized to sign an order on the Assessor 
for public money to be paid to a Teacher who was not 
duly "qualified." 

# {Section 31.) The penalty provided in this section may 

be recovered by a suit brought before a justice of the ^ 
peace. See Compiled Laws, p. 1351. 

{Sedicma 32, 33, 34.) 1. No property is exempted from , 
sale for the payment of a rate bill. 

2. The Assessor is entitled to five cents on each dollar 
of the rate bill for the collection thereof, and such collec- 
tion must be made within sixty days, unless the time is 
duly extended by the endorsement of the other ofBcers. 
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mandy the Assessor shall collect the same by distress and 



sale of any goods or chattels of such person, wherever found, m lo«7 
within any county in which the District, or any part of itiSifc^**" 
is situated. 

Sec. 34. The Assessor shall give at least ten days' notice gff^ <* 
of such sale, by posting up written notices thereof in three 
public places in the township where such property shall 
be sold. 

Sec. 35. At the expiration of his warrant, the Assessor Isy gjj^ 
shall make a return thereof, in writing, with the rate bill to Dtn^nm, 
attached, to the Director ; stating the amount on said rate 
bill collected, the amount uncollected, and the names of 
the persons from whom collections have not been made. 

Sec. 36. The Assessor shall appear for and on behalf ofSStw 
the District in all suits brought by or against the 8ame,pM>ftt ni- 
when no other directions shdl be given by the qucdified****"' 
voters in District meeting, except in suits in which he is 
interested adversely to the District, and in all such cases 
the Director shall appear for such District, if no other di- 
rection be given as aforesaid. 

See Sections 45, 46 and 47. In case the Assessor shall fail 
to give bonds, or is unable to attend to his duties, the 
Board may appoint an acting Assessor. See Sec. 67. 

3. It is doubtful whether the Assessor's authority to 
collect rate bills, by distress and sale, extends to the case 
of non-resident pupils. It will be found safer, therefore, 
for the District Board to fix a rate of tuition for such pu- 
pilsy and collect the same, as is usual in the Union Schools, 
in advance. Authority to fix such rates of tuition is given 
to the District Board by Section' 168. 

{Section 85.) Should there remain any portion of the 
rate bill uncollected, after all due efforts on the part of 
the Assessor, the deficiency should be met by a tax on the 
taxable property of the District. The law gives no au- 
thority to levy a second rate bill to make up such defir 
oiency. 

(Section 36.) For direction for suits, &c., against School 
Districts, see Sections 122 to 128. 
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DIBBOTOB. 

JJg5« *<> Sec. 37. The Director shall be the clerk of the District 
Board, and of all District meetings when present, but if he 
shall not be present at any District meeting, the qualified 
voters present may appoint a clerk of such meeting, who 
shall certify the proceedine:s thereof to the Director, to be 
recorded by him. 
!!yj!!^.i ^®^' ^^' '^^^ Director shall record all the proceedings of 
!Sr***^' the District, in a book to be kept for that purpose, and pre- 
serve copies of all reports made to the School Inspectors, 
and safely preserve and keep all books and papers belong- 
ing to his office, 
omtwetfor Sec. 39. The Director, with the advice and consent of 
wE^aiid^ the Moderator and the Assessor, or one of them, or under 
bow madt. their direction^ if he shall not concur, shall contract with 
and hire qualified Teachers for and in the name of the Dis- 
trict, which contract shall be in writing, and shall have 
the consent of the Moderator and Assessor, or one of them, 
endorsed thereon, and shall specify the wages per week 
or month as agreed by the parties, and a duplicate thereof 
shall be filed in his office. 

(Section 39.) 1. This section was amended February 15, 
1859, so as to give the authority to employ Teachers to 
the majority of the District Board, whether the Director 
was one of that majority or not. The Director is merely 
the legal agent for making the contract, and has only an 
equal voice with the other members of the Board in the 
choice of a Teacher. A Director refusing to make a con- 
tract in accordance with the directions of the Moderator 
and Assessor, is liable to a penalty of ten dollars for each 
offence. See Section 130. 

2. When not otherwise stipulated in the contract, the 
month must be understood to imply twenty-six work days. 
A universal and healthful custom has established the usage 
of allowing the Teacher to dismiss School Saturday after- 
noons, or every alternate Saturday in lieu thereof, without 
any loss of time, five and a half days of actual teaching 
being counted as one week. The District Board cannot 
therefore require a Tether to teach Saturday afternoons, 
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Sec. 40. He shall ascertain, as near as practicable, be*^ 
fore the commencement of each School Term, if the Dis-qSlM^cr 
trict at any regular meeting so direct, the just proportion ^1^^*^ 
which each person having scholars to send to the School ^^ ^^'*^ 
ought to furnish, of the fuel for such term, and give each etJ!""**^ 
such person at least five days' notice of the time within®^ ■^*'^ 
which he is required to. deliver the same at the School- 
house ; and if any person shall not deliver his proportion 
as required, the same shall be furnished by the Director, 
and the amount thereof shall be assessed on the rate bill to 
the person neglecting to deliver his proportion as aforesaid. 

or make up any time lost by omitting School Saturday 
afternoons, without specifying it in the contract. 

8. It is also customary to allow Schools such holidays as 
the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving days, Christmas and 
New Years, without any loss of the Teacher's time. 

4. As this section authorizes the Director to contract 
with " qualified teachers" only, it is an implied condition 
of the contract that the Teacher shall keep himself 
"qualified," in the legal sense, i. e., by holding a valid cer- 
tificate from the Inspectors. Should his certificate there- 
fore be annulled, his contract is no longer binding. If, 
however, the Board continue to employ him, he can still 
collect his pay of those^that employ him, though no public 
money can be paid to him. The District Board, as such, 
cannot I^ally employ an unqualified teacher ; their action, 
therefore, in employing such Teacher, cannot bind the 
District, as a District, but only those who shall send to the 
School taught by such Teacher. 

5. A District Board cannot properly annul a Teacher's 
contract without said Teacher's consent. If a Teacher 
proves incompetent or negligent, application may be made 
to the School Inspectors, and should they find sufficient 
cause to annul his certificate, his contract necessarily is 
made void. It would perhaps avoid occasional difficulties 
if it were agreed between the parties that the contract 
might be annulled by either party on giving some suffi- 
cient notice of the same. 
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TbtektMB- Sec. 41. Within ten days next previons to the annual 
SUi^and*' District meeting, the Director shall take the census of his 
■•k* itot District, and make a list in writing of the names of all the 
children belonging thereto between the ages of four and 
eighteen years. 
SbftiAidi Sec. 42. He shall furnish a copy of such list to each 
S?*{*»Jhw! Teacher employed in the District, and require such Teacher 
JUJ^*^ carefully to note the daily attendance of each scholar, and 
■otoftUjiid^to make return thereof to him, including the ages of all 
scholars whose names are not on such list; and such 
Teacher shall also certify and return, according to his best 
information and belief, the name of the person liable for 
the tuition of each scholar. 

iMMbwto ^®^' ^^* ^^ ^^®® *^® Director shall not have furnished 
Hit, such list as aforesaid, the Teacher shall keep a list of all 
the scholars attending School, and the number of days 
each scholar shall attend the same, with the age of each, 
and the name of the person liable for the tuition of each, 
accordiug to his best information and belief, which list he 
shall return to the Director as aforesaid. 

(Section 41.) 1. In this census should be embraced the 
children belonging properly to the District and no others. 
Ghildren merely attending School in the District, while 
their parents or guardians reside elsewhere, should not be 
enumerated, as they are properly enumerated in the Dis- 
tricts in which their parents residb. But a child that has 
been adopted by, or is regularly apprenticed to a resident 
of the District, may be properly included in the School 
census. 

2. Ghildren in alms-houses, prisons, or asylums, and not 
otherwise residents of the Districts in which such institu- 
tions are located, should not be enumerated in the School 
census. 

8. Children of aliens and people of color should be iB- 
cluded in the cei^sus, if residents of the District. 

(Sectiona 42 and 43.) 1 . The best interests of our Schools 
demand that this provision of the law should be strictly 
complied with by School Directors and Teachers. The 
Director should furnish the Teacher a full list of all the 
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Sec 44. The Director shall ascertain from the return of ""'•^J** 
each Teacher the nnmber of days for which each person MMunt dm 
not exempted shall be liable to pay for tuition, and the***^**^ 
iunount payable by each. 

Sec. 45. Within twenty days after receiving such list^SjJfJJS^ 
and certificate from the Teacher, the Director shall ^^^(^JmSif te 
oat a rate bill, containing the name of each person so lia-ooUMttn. 

■ — — — — » 

children of legal School ages in the District. If a book 
were procured for the purpose, in which each year the list 
of children might be entered, and the attendance of each 
one at the School noted, it would, in the course of a few 
years, become a volume of great interest and value. 

2. It will be impossible for the Director to make the 
report required by section fifty-four, unless this list is 
properly kept. In the earlier history of the State, while 
the settlements were yet new, it was somewhat difficult to 
make and preserve these lists ; but it may certainly be 
expected now, that earnest efforts will be made to obey 
the law. The proper success and perfection of our School 
Efystem require that these facts in regard to the attend- 
amce at the Public Schools should be reported. 

3. If the Director fails to furnish the list, it is still the 
daty of the Teacher to keep a daily record of the attend- 
ance, and the Director will be enabled to make his report 
from a comparison of the Teacher's roll and record and 
the census list. 

{Sections 44 and 45.) 1. Should the Director fail to 
make out a rate bill within twenty days, without sufficient 
cause, he would be liable only for the penalty of $10 pro- 
vided in Section 130. The rate bill may, however, still be 
legally made out after the twenty days; the Director's 
neglect to make it before, not releasing any one from the 
obligation to pay the rate bill when made out. 

2. The District Board are authorized to determine the 
rates of tuition to be paid by pupils not residents of the 
District. Section 163. In case the District Board do not 
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ble, and the amount due from him for tuition and fuel, or 
either, adding thereto five cents on each dollar of the sum 
due, for Aseessor's fees, and shall annex thereto a warrant 
for the collection thereof, to be signed by him and the 
Moderator, 
o' Sec. 46. Such warrant shall command the Assessor that 
within sixty days he collect of the persons named in siud 
rate bill the amount set opposite their respective names, 
and that if any person shall neglect or refuse, on demand, 

^__^ — — — m . 

fix upon any rates of tuition for non-resident pupils, they 
should be charged on the rate bill at the same rates as 
other pupils, except that they cannot share in the public 
money belonging to the District, without the express con- 
sent of the Board. 

3. In making a rate bill, the following steps should be 
pursued, viz : 

1st. Find the amount of the Teacher's wages for the 
whole term he has taught, and for which the rate bill is to 
be made out. 

2d. Deduct from this amount the moneys received or to 
be received from non-resident pupils, and also the amount 
of public money to be applied. 

3d. Apportion the balance remaining after the above 
deductions, among all the parents in the District, in pro- 
portion to the number of days each one has sent to the 
School. 

4th. Leave out all those who have been exempted from 
paying rate bills, and write the names of those who are 
liable to pay, in the rate bill, with the amounts due from 
each set opposite his name. To the names of those in the 
District, add also the names of those living out of the Dis- 
trict liable for Teachers' wages. 

4. The sums due from indigent persons who have been 
exempted are to be reported to the Supervisor and 
assessed upon the property of the District. Section 57. 

(Sectiona 46 and 47.) 1. No suit is required to ooUect 
money due on a rate bill. The Aeoesaor is authorized to 
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to pay tbe amount on said rate bill for which he is liable, 
he collect the same by distress and sale of the goods and 
chattels of snob person wherever found within t£e county 
or counties in which the District is situated, first publish- 
ing such sale at least ten days, by posting up notices 
thereof in three public places in the township where such 
property shall be sold. 

Sec. 47. In case the Moderator and Director shall ^©©diSJJJJUi.'' 
it necessary, they may, by an endorsement on such warrant 
signed by them, extend the time therein specified for the 
ccMlection of such rate bill, not exceeding thirty days. 

Sec. 48. The Director shall provide the necessary ap-J^J^JJ^IS- 
pendages for the School-house, and keep the same in goodiionn ihm. 
condition and repair during the time School shall be taught '^* 
therein, and shall keep an accurate account of all expenses 

levy at once upon the property of the parent refusing tc 
pay. No property is by the law exempted. 

2. Whenever children from other Districts are admitted! 
to the School, and only charged their proportion up6n the^ 
rate bill, they are often included in the rate bill, and their 
tuition collected by the Assessor the same as that of others. 
Though it is doubtful whether the Assessor's authority to 
collect rate bills by summary process of distress and sale 
of any goods belonging to persons liable for such rate bills, 
extends to the case of non-resident pupils, the charges 
on rate bill for tuition of such pupils will still continue a 
debt against their parents or guardians, and may doubtless 
be collected by ordinary process of law. 

3. In collecting rate bills, the Assessor should take care 
to follow strictly the directions in the law. With due dili- 
gence, it will rarely be found necessary to extend the time 
lor collection. No extension is permitted beyond the 
thirty days. The amounts uncollected at the end of that 
time must be returned to the Supervisor, to be assessed 
npon the District. Section 67. 

(Sediona 48 and 49.) 1. These sections now read as they 
were amended by the act approved February 15, 1859. 
2. The law has wisely empowered one o£Scer, and made 
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kpMMi, incurred by him as Director ; such account shall be audited 
0vp«id. |jy ^jjQ Moderator and Assessor, and on their written order 
shall be paid out of any money provided by the District 
for such purposes. 
MfaMteof Sec. 49. He shall present at each annual meeting an 
SZS^jMr estimate of the expenses necessary to be incurred during 
the CDSuiog year for such purposes, and for payment for 
the services of any District officer ; and such amount, when 
voted by such annual meetiog, shall be assessed aod col- 
lected in the same manner as other District taxes ; but no 
tax for these purposes shall be voted at a special meeting, 
unless a notice of the same shall be expressed in the notice 
of such meeting. 
Jjjctorto Sec. 50. He shall give the prescribed notice of the an- 
rmMtings. nual District meeting, and of all such special meetings as 
he shall be required to give notice of in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter, one copy of which for each 
meeting shall be posted on the outer door of the District 
School-house, if there be one. 

it his duty to keep the School-house in good repair. He 
should see to it that the windows are properly filled with 
glass ; that the stove and pipe are in a fit condition ; that 
the desks and seats are in good repair ; that the outhouses 
are properly provided with doors, and are frequently 
cleansed ; that the blackboards are kept painted, and 
eyerything is provided necessary for the comfort of the 
pupils and the success of the School. Under our laws, a 
great responsibility rests upon the Director, and on his 
promptitude and faithfulness depends the usefulness of the 
School. 

3. Under this amended section, the Moderator and As- 
sessor are authorized to audit and pay the Director's ac- 
count, without requiring him to wait, as under the old law, 
for the annual meeting to vote the tax, and then for its 
assessment and collection. 

4. The amendment also authorizes the payment for the 
services of any District officer. In large Districts the tax 
upon the Director's time is often large and onerous, and a 
fair conipensation should be allowed him for his services. 
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Sec 51. The Director sh&ll draw from the Township Li-todmw 
brary the proportion of books to which his District mayT^iSy 
be entitled, and return the same to the Township Library J;JJJJJ^gJ^ 
at the expiration of three months, and shall continne to 8«im. 
draw books in like manner, at the expiration of every 
three months, and to return the same as aforesaid. 

Sec. 52. He shall distribute the books drawn out by bim JJ*^^*** 
to the parents or guardians of the children of the District 
of the proper age, for the time and under the restrictions 
contained in the rules prescribed by the Board of School 
Inspectors. 

Sec. 53. He shall draw and sign all orders upon the As-J^^** 
sessor for all moneys to be disbursed by the District, andaignv^r. 
all warrants upon the Township Treasurer for moneys TtMsuw. 
raised for District purposes, or apportioned to the District 
by the Township Clerk, and present the same to the Mod- 
erator, to be countersigned by him. 

Sec. 54. The Director shall, also, at the end of cach^^** 
School year, deliver to the Township Clerk, to be filed inTowMhip 
his office, a report to the Board of School Inspectors of the^^*^* 
township, showing : 

1. The whole number of children belonging to the Dis-JJjjiJj*"*' 
trict, between the ages of four and eighteen years, accord-' 

ing to the census taken as aforesaid ; 

2. The number attending School during the year, under 
four, and also the number over eighteen years of age ; 

3. The whole number that have attended School during 
the year ; • 

4. The length of time the School has been taught during 

(Sections 51 and 52.) In townships in which the Dis- 
trict Library system has been adopted, these sections have 
become obsolete. But in fractional Districts, lying partly 
in townships which still have Township Libraries, the Di- 
rector may continue to draw from the Township Library 
the share of books due his District. 

{Section 5i.) 1. Two blanks for the Annual Report to 
the School Inspectors are annually forwarded to each Di- 
rector through the County and Township Clerks. One of 
these he should carefully fill up as required, imd deliver 
to the Township Clerk; and the duplicate should be 
placed on file, and delivered to his successor. 
24 
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the year by a qualified Teaoher, the name of each Teaoheri 
the lecgth of time kept by each, and the wages paid to 
each ; 

5. The average length of time scholars between four 
and eighteen years of age have attended School daring the 
year ; 

6. The amonnt of money received from the Township 
Treasurer, apportioned to the District by the Township 
Clerk ; 

7. The amonnt of money raised by the District, and the 
pnrposes for which it was raised ; 

• 8. The kinds of books used in the School ; 

9. Such other facts and statistics in regard to Schodta, 
and the subject of education, as the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall direct. 

DISTRICT BOABD. 

imde/t Sec. 55. The Moderator, Director and Assessor shall 
SoMd tort, constitute the District Board. 

TSldfc5?S51* S®^' ^^* S*^^ Board shall, between the last Monday of 
tri0t, ete. September and the second Monday of October, in each 

2. The Directors' reports not only furnish the basis for 
the distribution of the Primary School Moneys, but ako 
the facts upon which any sound opinion can be formed of 
the success of the School system, and of the character and 
extent of the amendments which may need to be made. 
Directors, therefore, should use the utmost care and dili- 
gence to make their reports full and correct. 

3. In fractional Districts, full annual reports are only 
to be made to the Glerk of the township in which the 
School-house is situated; and this report must embrace 
the number of children, and the statistics of the entire 
District. See section 81. The number of children in any 
fractional part of the District must also be reported to the 
Olerk of the township in which such fractional part is 
situated. See section 82« 

(Section 55.) In Graded or High School Districts, gen- 
erally called Union School Districts, the District Board, as 
provided by the law passed February, 1859, consists of six 
Trustees. 
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year, make out and deliver to the Supervisor of each town- 
ship in which any part of the District is situated, a report 
in writing under their hands, of all taxes voted by the 
District during the preceding year, and of all taxes which 
said Board is authorized to impose, to be levied on the 
taxable property within the District. 

Sec. 57. The District Board may purchase, at the ®X"£JSJ^**' 
pense of the District, such School books as may be neces^poorebii. 
sary for the use of children admitted by them to the 
Dietrict School free of charge, and they shall include the 
amount of such purchases, and the amount which would 
have been payable for fuel and Teachers' wages, by per- 
sons^ exempted from the payment thereof, together with 
any sums on the District rate bills, which could not be 
collected, in their report to the Supervisor or Supervisors, 
to be assessed as aforesaid. 

Sec. 58. Said Board shall exempt from the payment of ^•mptioo 
Teachers' wages, and from providing fuel for the use otlo^bmT 
the District, all such persons residing therein as in their {Jf^*J^ 
opinion ought to be exempted, and shall certify such ex- 
emptions to the Director; and the children of suclrper- 
flons shall be admitted to the District School free of charge 
during the time of such exemption. 

Sec. 69. They shall purchase or lease a site for a School- Board ihiji 
koase, as shall have been designated by the District, inE^^ritTfer 
the corporate name thereof, and shall build, hire, or pur*^^^^ 
ohase such School-house out of the fund provided for that 
purpose, and make sale of any site or other property of 
the District, when lawfully directed by the qualified voters 
at an annual or special meeting : Provided, That the Dis- 
trict Board shall not in any case build a stone or brick 
School-house upon anjt site, without having Qrst obtained 
a title in fee to the sa^e, or a lease for ninety-nine years ; 
and also that they shall not in any case build a frame 
School-house upon any site for which they have not a title 
in fee, or a lease for fifty years, without securing the priv- 
ilege of removing the said School-house when lawfully 

(Sections 57 and 58.) The District Board should exer- 
dse a wise liberality in exempting from the payment of 
Teachers' wages, &o., those whose circumstances require 
such exemption. It is the high and worthy aim of our 
School system to provide a Oommon School education for 
every child in the State. None ought to be debarred from 
the School for lack of means to pay rate bills. 
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directed so to do by the qualified voters of the District, at 
any annual or special meeting. 
I^^gj^p- Sec. 60. The District Board shall apply and pay over all 
Moneya. School moncys belonging to the District, in accordance 
with the provisions of law regulating the same, as may be 
directed by the District; but no School moneys appor- 
tioned to any District shall be appropriated to any other 
use than the payment of Teachers' wages, and no part 
thereof shall be paid to any Teacher who shall not have 
received a certificate as required in this chapter, before 
the commencement of his School. 
5^5wdS S®^- 61' ^*^® Moderator and Director shall require of 
A8M88or. the Assessor, and the Assessor shall execute to the District, 
a bond in double the amount of money to come into his 
hands as such Assessor during the year, as near as the 
same can be ascertained, with two sufficient sureties, to be 
approved by the Moderator and Director, conditioned for 
the faithful application of all moneys that shall come into 
his hands by virtue of his office, 
wberebo^ Sec. 62. Such bond shall be lodged with the Moderator, 
Midwh«ii 'and in case of any breach of the condition thereof, the 
«iied,ete. Director shall cause a suit to be commenced thereon in 
the name of the District, and the money, when collected, 
shall be paid into the Township Treasury, for the use of 
the District, subject to the order of the proper District 
officers. 
Baportof Scc. 63. Said Board shall present to the District, at each 
dS^^Sve-^^ annual meeting, a report in writing, containing an accurate 
mnita. statement of all moneys of the District received by them, 
or any of them, during the preceding year, andH)f the dis- 
bursements made by them, with the items of such receipts 
and disbursements, 
statement Soo. 64. Such roport shall also contain a statement of all 
mi^^^** taxes assessed upon the taxable property of the District 
during the preceding year, the purposes for which such 
taxes were assessed, and the amount assessed for each par- 
ticular purpose, and said reports shall be recorded by the 
Director in a book to be provided and kept for that 
purpose. 
. — ' 

{Section 60.) The practice of some Districts in employ- 
ing a Teacher, and getting him inspected some time af- 
ter commencing his School, is entirely illegal and wrong, 
being calculated to defeat the very end and purpose of all 
inspection. 
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Sec. 65. The said District Board shall have the care and Bond to 
cnstody of the School-house and other property of thcdy^i^t 
District, except so far as the same shall be specially con-P"****^* 
fided to the custody of the Director, iucluding all books 

gurchased for the use of pupils admitted to the School 
■ee of charg^e. 

Sec. 66. The said Board shall have power to fill, by ap- vaeaneiei^ 
pointment, any vacancy that shall occur in their own 
number, and it shall be their duty to fill such vacancy 
within ten days after its occurrence : Provided^ That in PMriao. 
case said Board shall, from any cause, fail to fill such 
vacancy within the time specified, the same may be filled 
bj election at a special School District meeting called for 
that purpose, by the qualified voters present, which meet- 
ing shall be called in the same manner, and be subject to 
the same regulations, as other special School District 
meetings. 

iSectton 65.) It is an almost universal custom to allow 
the use of the School-house for religious meetings, Sunday 
sphoolsy lectures, lyceums, debating societies, and all other 
meetings connected with the mental, moral or religions 
improvement of the people, and such use has uniformly 
been approved by my predecessors in this department. 
These uses of the School-house are certainly not foreign 
to the purpose of its erection. The Board should, how- 
ever, consult the general wishes of the people in granting 
this use of the public property. 

(Sisction 66.) 1. This section reads as amended by the 
act approved Feb. 15, 1859. 

The occurrence of any of the following events will create 
a vacancy in a School District office : 

First. The death of the incumbent ; 

Second. His resignation; 

Third. His removal from office ; 

Fourth. His removal from the District ; 

Fifth. His conviction of any infamous crime ; 

Sixth. His election or appointment being declared void 
by a competent tribunal ; 
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Sec. C7. If tbe Assessor shall fail to give bond as is re- 
quired in this chapter, or from sickness or any other cause 
shall be unable to attend to the duty of collecting any 
District rate bill, the said Board shall appoint an acting 
Assessor to collect the same, who shall possess all the 
powers of the District Assessor for that purpose, and shall, 
before proceeding to the collection thereof, give bond to 
the District in double the amount of money to be collected, 
in the same manner, and with the same effect as the Dis- 
trict Assessor is required to give such bond. Every 
School District office shall become vacant upon the incum- 
bent ceasing te be a resident of the District for which he 
shall have been elected, or upon the happening of either 
of the events specified in section three of chapter fifteen 
of the Bevised Statutes of 1846. 

TOWNSHIP BOARD OP SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

Sec. 68. The Inspectors elected at the annual township 
meetings, together with the Township Clerk, shall consti- 
tute the Township Board of School Inspectors ; and the 
Inspector elected at the annual township meeting, having 
the shortest time to serve, shall be Chairman of said 
Board, and the said Township Clerk shall be the Olerk 
thereof. 

Sec. 69. The Chairman of said Board shall be the Treas- 
urer thereof, and shall give bond to the township in double 
the amount of library moneys to come into his hands dar- 
ing his term of office, as near as the same can be ascer- 
tained, with two sufficient sureties, to be approved by the 
Township Clerk, conditioned for the faithful appropriation 
of all moneys that may come into his hands by virtue of 
his office. 

Sec. 70. Said bond shall be filed with the Township 
Clerk, and in case of the non-fulfillment thereof, said Clerk 



Seventh. His neglect to file his acceptance of office, or 
to give or renew any official bond, according to law. 
(Compiled Laws, Chap. 11, Sec. 3, p. 219.) 

2. In case the Board fail to fill the vacancy, it is to be 
filled by an election by the qualified voters present at a 
special meeting called for that purpose. This amendment 
superseded section 95, which provided that the Inspectors 
should fill vacancy in case the District Board failed to do 
so within ten days. 
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shall cause a Bnit to be commenced thereon, and the moneys 
effected in such suit shall be paid into the Township 
Treasury for the benefit of the Township Library- 
Sec. 71. The Inspectors shall divide the township ii^to ^^^^gg^ 
snoh nnmber of School Districts as may from time to time 
be Becessary, which Districts they shall number, and they 
nukj regulate and alter the boundaries of the same as cir- 
oomstances shall render proper; but no District shall con-2 doiuim^ 
tain more than nine sections of land, and each District ^'^ 
aliall be composed of contiguous territory, and be in as 
oompact a form as may be ; but no land shall be taxed for 
bnildiog a School-house, unless some portion of every legal 
subdivision of said land shall be within two and one-half 
miles of said School-house site. 



{Section 71.) 1. This power to establish and change the 
boundaries of School Districts is a most important one, 
and on its wise and careful exercise the success and well- 
bting of the School system often depends. It is coming 
to be more and more seen that it would have been better 
if the townships had never been divided into independent 
Districts, but that each township had remained a general 
District, with a Township School Board, who should have 
^tablished and maintained a sufficient number of Schools 
to accommodate the various parts of the township, and 
with perhaps a single local Director to aid in the care of 
each School. 

The main errors committed in the division of the town- 
ships have been the multiplication of small Districts, too 
feeble to maintain a good School, and the unnecessary in- 
crease of fractional Districts, which have always proved. a 
fruitful source of error and trouble. 

2. "Whenever a School District is divided, each of the 
Districts formed from it has a right, in making its annual 
report, to embrace the time a School was taught between 
the commencement of the School year, and the time the 
division was made, and to add thereto the time a School 
has been taught in said District subsequently to the 
division. If each District, reckoning time thus, is enabled 
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2S5?!5if Sec. 72. They may attach to a School District any pe^ 
iNimt, son residing in the township, and not in any organized 
Si^edto ' District, at his request; and for all District purposes, ex- 
fljj^ ^ cept raising a tax for building a School-honse, such person 
«MM. shall be considered as residing in such District ; but when 
set off to a new District, no sum shall be raised for such 
person as his proportion to the District property. 
Jj^jj*«j Sec. 73. The Inspectors shall apply for and receive from 
appvo. the Township Treasurer all moneys appropriated for the 

f^ ■■ ^ I ■ ■! ■ _■■ wMj-^MM^^ ^ — ■ r-t-1 wr-m-\ ■ i~~TT-~^~r^ 

to report a School taught three months or more, by quali- 
fied Teachers, each is entitled to draw public money. 

3. '^In the distribution of School moneys to said Dis- 
tricts, the same sum should be apportioned to the two, 
that the original District would have been entitled to 
receive had there been no division. This sum should be 
divided between them according to the rules of justice and 
equity. If the division of a District takes place immedi- 
ately after the commencement of a School year, and before 
a School has been opened, the public money should be ap- 
portioned to the new Districts in proportion to the number 
of scholars within the legal ages residing in each of them 
at the time of the division. But if the division is made at 
the close of the winter School, and two-thirds (more or 
less) of the public money has been apportioned to said 
School, in which both of the Districts were entitled to 
share equitably, the remaining one-third should be appor- 
tioned in proportion to the number of children within the 
legal ages in the Districts at the time the division is 
made." 

4. The law for Graded or High Schools, passed Febru- 
ary, 1859, provides that several Districts may unite in cer- 
tain cases without the action of the Inspectors. In those 
cases the united District need not be limited to nine sec- 
tions of land. 

(Section 73.) 1. The Library Moneys include whatever 
may be voted from the two mill tax annually, at the town- 
ship elections, as provided by section 107, and the moneys 
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Township Library of their township, and shall purchase priateu. 
the books, and procure the necessary appendages for thel^'"*' 
Township Library, and make snch rales for the regulation 
thereof, and the preservation of the books contained in it, 
as they may deem proper. 

— • ■ — - - — - -. ■ ^ 

received from fines, penalties, forfeited recognizances, &e., 
from the County Treasurer. The Inspectors should apply 
to the County Treasurer between the fifth and tenth of 
April each year, for the money from such fines, <fec. Were 
the Boards of Supervisors, and other officers charged with 
this matter, careful to see that these fines and penalties 
were paid over by those collecting them, and forfeited 
recognizances were prosecuted, many thousands of dollars 
would annually accrue to the Library fund that are now lost. 

2. Wherever the Township Library has been divided 
into District Libraries, under the law providing for such 
division, the Inspectors should annually apportion the Li- 
brary moneys to the Districts, to be expended by the 
District Boards for books. 

8. This authority to select books for the Township Li- 
braries is one of the greatest importance, and should be 
exercised with the utmost care and circumspection. Good 
books are great blessings. They are the cheapest and 
most efficient educational agencies known ; and the School 
Library is justly esteemed a needful and valuable auxiliary 
to our Public School system. Care should be taken to 
select, to a considerable extent, such books as will prove 
interesting and instructive to the young, from ten to 
twenty years of age. Let the taste for reading good books 
once be strongly established, and our pupils will not only 
use the Library, but will go beyond that, and seek to sup- 
ply themselves, even at their own expense, with the means 
of gratifying their appetite for learning. 

4. The Inspectors will hereafter be aided in this delicate 
and important task by the lists of books selected by the 
State Board of Education. 
25 
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ibtnciBt Sec. 74. They shall appoint one of their number to yirit 
MMbtrto*' each School in the township having a qualified Teacher, at 
2J]^^ least once in each School term in which a School is taught^ 
who shall inquire into the condition of such Schools, ex- 
amine the scholars, and give such advice to both Teachers 
and pupils as he may think beneficial. 
M^iMi. Sec. 75. When a new District is formed, in whole or in 
•BUti«*7to\ part, from one or more Districts possessed of a Schoot 
SlTiwop-*"* bouse, or entitled to other property, the Inspectors, at the 
•^- time of forming such new District, or as soon thereafter at 
may be, shall ascertain and determine the amount justly 
due to such new District, from any District out of which 
it may have been in whole or in part formed, as the pro- 
portion of such new District of the value of the School- 
house and other property belonging to the former District 
at the time of such division. And whenever, by the di- 
vision ot any District, the School-house, or site thereof 
shall no longer be conveniently located for School purposes, 
and shall not be desired for use by the new District in 
^JJJ^* which it may be situated, the School Inspectors of the 
pcoptrty. township in which such School-house and site shall be 
located, may advertise and sell the same, and apportion 
the proceeds of such sale among the various parts into 
which the original District may have been divided. 

(Section 7'1.) 1. Scarcely any other measure could be 
adopted that would add so much to the value and efficiency 
of the Schools as that of a regular and wise system of in- 
spection. Much might be accomplished under our present 
system, if the people were careful to select well qualified 
Inspectors, and the Inspectors would comply rigidly with 
the requirements of this section. 

2. Inspectors are entitled to pay for the time spent in 
visiting Schools, at the same rate as when engaged in at- 
tending meetings of the Board. 

3. At their first meeting each year, the Board of Inspec- 
tors should appoint one of their number as Visitor. The 
Visitor should, at as early a day as practicable, arrange 
for his visits, appointing the time for each School. It 
would be well if an entire day could be devoted to each 
School — the forenoon being spent in witnessing the ordi- 
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Sec. 76. Such proportion shall be ascertaiDed and de-Hofw 
termined accordiDg to the valae of the taxable property uwimIi 
of the respective parts of such former District at the time 
of the division, hy the best evidence in the power of the 
Inspectors; and such amount of any debt due from the 
former District, which would have been a charge upon the 
new, had it remained in the former District, shall be de- 
ducted from such proportion : Provided, That no real es- 
tate thus set off, and which shall not have been taxed for 
the purchase or building of such School house, shall be 
entitled to any portion thereof, nor be taken into account 
in such division of District property. 

Sec. 77. The amount of such proportion, when so ascer- ^^p^^JJJJ 
tained and determined, shall be certified by the Township e^dtoto- 
Olerk to the Supervisor of the Township, whose duty itt,!fl*^ 
Bhall be to assess the same upon the taxable property of edoi 
the District retaining the School-house or other property 

nary course of instruction, and the afternoon in a public 
examination of the scholars. The District Board and pa- 
rents should be invited to be present. 

It is to be hoped that a system of County School In 
epectors, or Saperintendents, will soon be adopted in our 

law. 

(Section 76.) 1. This section was amended by the act 
passed Feb. 15, 1859, by the addition of the last clause. 
In the enlargement of Districts, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing larger and better Schools, it sometimes occurs that 
an old District is entirely destroyed, its entire territory 
going to swell the extent of two or more adjoining Dis- 
tricts. The law was found defective in not authorizing 
the sale of the old District property, when neither of the 
new Districts wished to retain it. This amendment will 
cover all such cases. 

2. When part of a District possessed of a School-house 
or other property, is set off to another District possessing 
a School-house, the part set off is not entitled to receive 
any share of the District property ; what it loses in the 
old District being counted as made up by what it gains in 
the new. 
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*>»yp^fa>t Sec. 74. They shall appoint one of their number to yidt 

irambtrto each School in the township having a qualified Teacher, at 

fSl^t, least once in each School term in which a School is taught^ 

who shall inquire into the condition of snch SchoolB, ex- 

amine the scholars, and give such advice to both Teachers 

and pnpils as he may think beneficiaL 

WMtl^i off ^®^* ''^' ^^®^ * ^®^ District is formed, in whole or in 
•Btttiaito'ft part, from one or more Districts possessed of a School- 
SlTioop-*"' bouse, or entitled to other property, the Inspectors, at the 
•f^- time of forming such new District, or as soon thereafter at 
may be, shall ascertain and determine the amount justly 
due to such new District, from any District out of which 
it may have been in whole or in part formed, as the pro- 
portion of such new District of the value of the SchocA- 
house and other property belonging to the former District 
at the time of such division. And whenever, by the di- 
vision ot any District, the School-house, or site thereof 
shall no longer be conveniently located for School purposes, 
and shall not be desired for use by the new District in 
nKfSf"* '^^^^t it may be situated, the School Inspectors of the 
pcoptrty. township in which such School-house and site shall be 
located, may advertise and sell the same, and apportion 
the proceeds of such sale among the various parts into 
which the original District may have been divided. 

(Section 74.) 1. Scarcely any other measure could be 
adopted that would add so much to the value and efficiency 
of the Schools as that of a regular and wise system of in- 
spection. Much might be accomplished under our present 
system, if the people were careful to select well qualified 
Inspectors, and the Inspectors would comply rigidly with 
the requirements of this section. 

2. Inspectors are entitled to pay for the time spent in 
visiting Schools, at the same rate as when engaged in atf- 
tending meetings of the Board. 

3. At their first meeting each year, the Board of Inspec- 
tors should appoint one of their number as Visitor. The 
Visitor should, at as early a day as practicable, arrange 
for his visits, appointing the time for each School. It 
would be well if an entire day could be devoted to each 
School — the forenoon being spent in witnessing the ordi- 
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Sec 76. Sach proportion shall be ascertaiDed and de- 



termined according to the value of the taxable property u^hmm 
of the respective parts of such former District at the time 
of the division, by* the best evidence in the power of the 
Inspectors ; and such amount of any debt due from the 
former District, which would have been a charge upon the 
new, had it remained in the former District, shall be de- 
ducted from such proportion: Provided, That no real es- 
tate thus set off, and which shall not have been taxed for 
the purchase or building of such School house, shall be 
entitled to any portion thereof, nor be taken into account 
in such division of District property. 

Sec 77. The amount of snch proportion, when so ascer- PwpwUja 
tained and determined, shall be certified by the Township o^dto to- 
Olerk to the Supervisor of the Township, whose duty it^*J^J*^ 
Bhall be to assess the same npon the taxable property of •do^ 
the District retaining the School-house or other property 

nary course of instruction, and the afternoon in a public 
examination of the scholars. The District Board and pa- 
rents should be invited to be present. 

It is to be hoped that a system of Oounty School In' 
epectors, or Superintendents, will soon be adopted in onr 

law. 

(Section 75.) 1. This section was amended by the act 
passed Feb. 15, 1859, by the addition of the last clause. 
In the enlargement of Districts, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing larger and better Schools, it sometimes occurs that 
an old District is entirely destroyed, its entire territory 
going to swell the extent of two or more adjoining Dis- 
tricts. The law was found defective in not authorizing 
the sale of the old District property, when neither of the 
new Districts wished to retain it. This amendment will 
cover all such cases. 

2. When part of a District possessed of a School-house 
or other property, is set off to another District possessing 
a School-house, the part set off is not entitled to receive 
any share of the District property; what it loses in the 
old District beiug counted as made up by what it gains in 
the new. 
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of the former District, in the same manner as if the same 
had been authorized by a vote of snch District, and the 
money so assessed shall be placed to the credit of the 
taxable property taken from the formet District, and shall 
be in redaction of any tax imposed in the new District on 
said taxable property for School District purposes. 
wk«a ftp. Sec. 78. When collected, snch amount shall be paid over 
SStffM^to the Assessor of the new District, to be applied to the 
»tpftido»«r.^gQ thereof, in the same manner, under the direction of 
its proper officers, as if such sum had been voted and 
raised by said District for building a School-house, or other 
District purposes, 
lajwifttM Sec. 79. Between the first and fifteenth days of October 
te^wmiSipin each year, the Inspectors shall make out and deliver to 
the Township Clerk duplicate reports to the County Clerk, 
setting forth the whole number of Districts in their town- 
ships, the amount of money raised and received for the 
Township Library, together with the several particulars 
set forth in the reports of the School Directors for the 
preceding year. 
Sec. 80. The Board of Inspectors, before making their 

{Section 79.) 1. The necessary blanks for the Reports 
required by this section are annually forwarded to the 
proper officers. Three of these blanks are sent to each 
Township Clerk — two for the duplicate copies to be de- 
livered to the County Clerks, and one to be filed in the 
office of the Township Clerk for'the use of the Board and 
their successors. 

2. The facts and statements for the Inspectbrs' reports 
are to be derived mainly from the annual reports of the 
District Directors, required by section 64. Should these 
reports be deficient in any particulars, or incorrect, the 
Inspectors are not authorized to correct them, except in 
the single case provided for in section 80. They may, 
however, and should, where time will permit, notify the 
Director of the deficiency or error, and get the same cor- 
rected. 

(Section 80.) 1. The month in this section must be un* 
derstood to embrace twenty-six work days, though the 
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annnal report to the County Clerk, shall examine thejjjj^*!^ 
record of Teachers to whom, certificates have been given ^^nnSMA 
by them, and if in any School District a School shall not^ta^S^ 
have been taught for three months during the preceding ^^ 
School year by a qualified Teacher, no part of the public 
money shall be distributed to such District, although the 
report from such District shall set forth that a School has 
been so taught ; and it shall be the duty of the Board to 
certify the facts in relation to any such District in their 
reports to the County Clerk. 

Sec. 81. Whenever it shall be necessary or convenient FormAtfam 
to form a District from two or more adjoining townships, JJSJ?S?*" 
the Inspectors, or a majority of them, of each of such ad-^lkl'*'** 

4'oming townships, may form such District, and direct which 
Township Clerk shall make and deliver the notice of the 
formation of the same to a taxable inhabitant thereof, and 
may regulate and alter such District as circumstances may 
render necessary. The Director of such District shall ^o^^^jj*^- 
make his annual report to the Clerk of the Township in ^de. 
which the School-house is situated. 

Sec. 82. The Director of every District formed as provi- iMreetor ta 
ded in the preceding section, shall also report to the Clerk Md^'^ioim. 
of each Township in which the District is in part situated, *^** 
the number of children between the ages of four and 
eighteen years in that part of the District lying in such 
township, and books shall be drawn from the Library of 
each Township for the use of such District ; but the Dis- 
trict shall have access to but one such Library at the same 
time, and the said Inspectors shall establish the order in 
which books shall be drawn from each Township Library. 

vacant Sati^rdays, or Saturday afternoons, or regular holi- 
days allowed the Teacher, may be counted in. 

2. No Teacher is to be regarded as a qualified Teacher 
who did not hold a certificate at the time of commencing 
School. 

{Sectimi 81.) 1. Whenever the Inspectors of two or more 
Townships meet to form or alter the boundaries of Dis- 
tricts, a majority of each Board is necessary to a decision. 
A simple majority of the joint Boards is not sufficient. 

2. The provisions for the annual reports of the Directors 
of Fractional Districts, demand especial attentiow. Th6 
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Sec. 83. Such School Districts already formed from two 
t!ra^BioreOr moro townships, shall continue to be governed by the 
JJJJ^^^J. regulations already established according to law, in rela- 
*^ tion to the annual reports, and the drawing of books from 

the Township Libraries, subject to such changes as may 
be made in respect thereto by the said Inspectors, in con- 
formity with the preceding provisions, 
jwnmtof Sec. 84. The fall amount of all taxes to bo levied upon 
J^Siid wd tlic taxable property in such District, shall be certified by ■ 
^ppoxtioBed the District Board to the Supervisor of each of such town- ! 
ships, and each of said Supervisors shall certify to each 
other Supervisor within whose township such District is 
in part situated, the amount of taxable property in that 
part of the District lying in his township; and such Su- 
pervisors shall respectively ascertain the proportion of 
such taxes, to be placed on their respective assessment 
rolls, according to the amount of taxable property in each 
part of such District. 

Director should make only one full report, and that should 
embrace all the children in the District of proper School 
age. 

3. When a District lies partly in two Townships, one 
having a Township Library and the other having District 
Libraries, the District is entitled to draw its quota of books 
from the Township Library even though it has a District 
Library of its own. The property of that part of the Dis- 
trict lying in such township is taxed for the support of 
such Library, and it is equitably entitled to draw its pro- 
portion of the books. It would be better if the Fractional 
District thus situated could be allowed its share of the la- 
brary money from each Township to which it partly be- 
longs, and purchase the books for its own Library. 

{Bedion 84.) Much confusion and trouble has arisen 
from the assessment of District taxes in fractional Dis- 
tricts. Both the reason of the law and the law itself will 
be evident if it is remembered that no tax can be assessed 
upon any property in any township but by the Supervisor 
of the township. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHEBS. 

Beo. 85. It shall be the duty of the Inspectors to examine 2^^ 
all persons offering themselves as candidates for Teachers T^ehiA 
of Primary Schools in their Townships, in regard to moral 
character, learning, and ability to teach a School ; and the^ 
ihall deliver to each person so examined and found quali- 
fied, a certificate signed by them, in such form as shall beOBcUitMi. 
prescribed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



Each Supervisor must, therefore, be notified by the Dis- 
trict Board of the entire amount of the District taxes. 

Then each Supervisor needs to know the entire amount 
of taxable property in the District. This latter informa- 
tion is furnished by the several Supervisors to each other. 

Each Supervisor knowing thus the entire amount of tax 
to be raised, and being able to ascertain the proportion of 
the property of the District lying in his township, is pre- 
pared to assess upon such property its equitable proper- 
tion of the tax. 

(Section 85.) 1. This section reads as amended by th& 
act approved February 15, 1859. The amendment requires 
the certificate to state '^ the branches in which the holder 
thereof has passed a satisfactory examination/' and author- 
ises the giving of certificates for different periods of time, 
*'not less than six months nor more than two years*" 

2. No certificate should be given to a Teacher who does 
not pass a satisfactory examination in the common branches, 
Reading, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic. 
See section 88. Whenever the applicant proposes to teach 
in the higher departments of a Graded School, or in any 
advanced Primary School, he should be required to pass 
an examination in all the branches he will be expected to 
teaeh. 

3. Inspectors may lawfully invite any gentleman they 
may choose, to assist them in their examinations ; but they 
cttnnot deputize any one to give a certificate in their stead, 
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which certificate shall certify the branches in which the 

person holding it has passed a satisfactory examination, 

and shall be given at the discretion of the Inspectors for a 

term of not less than six months nor more than two years. 

SS'tSS-"^^ person shall be deemed a qualified Teacher within thd 

6r'' dtflned. meaning of this chapter, who has not such a certificate in 

force, or the legal certificate as a graduate of the State 

Normal School. 

Sec. 86. For the purpose of making such examination, 

or to conduct examinations in their absence. Two of the 
Inspectors may examine and license Teachers, but one can- 
not act alone in this duty. 

4. Inspectors owe it to the Schools to refuse a certificate 
to any Teacher who is a drunkard, or gambler, or who uses 
profane language, or indulges in any other gross immoral- 
ity. No excellency of scholarship or experience, or skill in 
teaching, can compensate a School for the lack of moral 
purity and integrity in the Teacher. The law has wisely 
made a good moral character a requisite for a qualified 
Teacher, since it is on the virtue as well as on the intelU- 
gence of the people that the safety of the Republic de- 
pends. 

5. Form No. 17 having been printed before the amend- 
ment of this section, has become obsolete. The following 
is prescribed in its place: 

FORM OF teacher's CERTIFICATE. 

It is HEREBY CERTIFIED that A B has passed 

a satisfactory examination before us in the following 
branches, viz : 

OthograpJiyj Beading, Writing, 

Grammar, Oeography, Arithmetic, 



and is able to give instruction in the same. He has more- 
over been found of good moral character and of competent 
ability to teach a School, and we have therefore licensed 
him to teach in the Schools of this Township of , in 
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the Board of School iDspectore shall meet on the second Meettqovfiif 
Saturday of April and first Saturday of November in each tUSw? 
year, at the oflSce of the Township Clerk, or at such other JJ^^^J*^' 
piaoe as they shall designate, of which meetings the 
Township Clerk shall giro at least ten days notice in 
writing, by posting up the same in three public places in 
the Township. 

Sec, 87. The Inspectors may make such examination at EzMyaa. 
such other times as they may designate for that purpose, ^*2»**** 
bnt shall make no charge against the Township for exam- 
ining Teachers at any other times than those specified in 
the preceding section. 

the county of , for the term of (here insert the time,) 

from the date hereof. 

Given under our hands this day of , A. D. 18 — . 

C D , ) School Inspectors of 

E F , y the Township of — , 

G H , ) Co. of—, Mich. 

6. Only Teachers of experience and approved success, 
should be licensed for the longest period. Young Teach- 
ers should be contented to pass a noviciate of six months 
to prove their ability to teach. 

{Section 87.) 1. When Inspectors hold special meetings, 
due notice should be given of the same. No examinations 
of Teachers should be held but at a meeting called for 
that purpose. The practice of one Inspector's giving a 
certificate to be signed afterwards by the others, is entirely 
irregular and unauthorized. As far as possible, the exam- 
inations should be confined to the regular days appointed 
by law, as they will be much more generally attended 
by the citizens, and will generally be more extended and 
thorough. 

2. Inspectors are entitled to chartre Teachers for exam- 
inations if not made upon the regular days, they being for- 
bidden to make any charge against the Township for any 
but the two regular meetings. 

26 
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»A- Sec. 88. The examination of Teacbers shall be pnblic, 
JSbUo ;^ and no certificate shall be given by the Inspectors, nnless 
IJI^^ they are satisfied that the applicant possesses a good moral 
character, and a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
several branches of study usually taught in Primary Schools, 
and is competent in other respects to teach and govern a 
School. 
Sec. 89. When a District is situated in two or more town- 



'i»«iaiDined ships, the Teacher for such District shall be examined by 

JubSSI? the Inspectors of the township to which the Director is 

■JSnlh?^^* required to make his annual report. 

hJl>Mtori' Sec. 90. Whenever the Inspectors shall deem it neces- 

SfnT ** 88.ry to re-examine any Teacher of a Primary School in 

MdM&oui their township, they shall give five days notice to such 

wnifloato. Teacher of the time and place of such re-examination, and 

of their intention to annul his certificate if they find him 

deficient in the requisite qualifications ; and at the time 

and place specified in the notice, if such Teacher shall not 

appear and submit to such re-examination, or if he shall be 

found deficient as aforesaid the Inspectors shall annul the 

said certificate. 

(Section 88.) 1. The requisition that the examination 
shall be public, would seem to demand that public notice 
should be given of the meeting. 

2. Inspectors should require satisfactory testimonials of 
the good moral character of any person whom they license, 
if such person was previously unknown to them. 

(Bection 90.) 1. Should the Inspectors be convinced that 
the Teacher's non-appearance at the time fixed for his re- 
examination, was owing to serious sickness or unavoidable 
accident, they should give him another opportunity for 
examination. 

2. No Teacher's certificate should be annulled on a mere 
report of incompetency ; but the Inspectors are bound to 
examine him, and, if necessary, visit his School and assure 
themselves personally of his deficiency. 

8. Whenever the Inspectors shall have annulled a Teach- 
er's certificate, they ought immediately to notify the Dis- 
trict Board that had employed him, as no more publia 
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Sec. 91. The whole number of meetings of said Board Nambnor 
of Inflpectors during any one year, at the expense of the iSSl'"' 
townsnip, shall not exceed six ; and whenever said Board 
shall meet for the purpose of forming or altering School ^**"2i** 
Districts, they shall cause the like notice to be given as iseaMi. 
required for meetings to examine Teachers. 

Sec. 94. It shall be the duty of the Board of Inspectors inn»««tOTi 
to render to the Township Board, on the Tuesday next pre-t2iS!JSSiip 
ceding the annual Township meeting, a full and true ac-®'*^^ 
count of all moneys received and disbursed by them as 
such Inspectors, during the year, which account shall be 
settled by said Township Board, and such disbursements 
allowed, if the proper vouchers are presented. 

Sec. 95. [Repealed by act approved Feb. 15, 1859.] 

CERTAIN DUTIES OF TOWNSHIP CLERK. 

Sec. 96. The Township Clerk shall be the Clerk of the^^^^ 
Board of School Inspectors by virtue of his office, and shall ipMion. 
attend all meetings of said Board, and under their direction 
prepare all their reports and record the same, and shall re- 

money can be paid him, and none drawn on account of his 
teaching. The contract made with a qualified Teacher 
becomes null and void by the annulling of his certificate. 
See Notes on section 89. 

(Sections 92 and 93.) [These sections, repealed by the 
act approved February 14, 1859, provided for the estab- 
lishment of Graded School Districts by the Inspectors and 
the grading of the Schools. They also provided for en- 
larging the District Board of such Districts. A new law 
for organizing enlarged Districts and grading Schools hav- 
ifig been passed, these sections were repealed to prevent 
the confusion of an unnecessary variety of School organi- 
sations. 

Districts which have heretofore had enlarged Boards un- 
der these sections, must now go back to the common Dis- 
toict organization, or adopt the organization provided in 
the new law. See sections 147, 148, 149, 150 and 151. 

The repeal of these sectiens renders null sections 2882 
2888, page 758 Complied Laws.] 
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cord all their proceedings, including the names of Teach- 
ers to whom certificates shall have been given, with the 
date of each certificate, and the name of each Teacher 
whose certificate shall have been annulled, with the date 
of such annulment. 
Qerk to Sec. 97. On receiving notice from the County Treasurer 
scEooi"^" of the amount of School moneys apportioned to his town- 
moMjn. ahip, he shall apportion the same amongst the several Dis- 
tricts therein entitled to the same, in proportion to the 
number of children in each between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, as the same shall be shown by the annual 
report of the Director of each District for the School year 
last closed. 
T«apporti>n Scc. 98. Said Clerk shall also apportion, in like manner, 
s **^\°y* on receiving notice of the amount from the Township Treas- 
iTTowiahip urer, all moneys raised by township tax, or received from 
iSjot^n^ other sources for the support of Schools, and in all cases 
»•»*• make out and deliver to the Township Treasurer a written 
statement of the number of children in each District draw- 
ing money, and the amount apportioned to each District, 
and record the apportionment in his ofiice. 
To keep^ Sec. 99. He shall receive and keep all reports to the In- 
spectors from the Directors of the several School Districts 
in his township, and all the books and papers belonging to 
the Inspectors, and file such papers in his office. 
To receive Scc. 100. He shall roccive all such communications as 
of eommu* may be transmitted to him by the Superintendent of Pnfc- 

{Section 97.) The Districts entitled to public moneys are 
those which have had a School taught by a '^ qualified 
Teacher^' for three months during the preceding School 
year. No money should be apportioned to others. 

(Section 98.) 1. The money raised by the township tax 
of two mills on each dollar of taxable property, is, by the 
law of 1859, (see section 107,) to be apportioned to the Dis- 
tricts in which it was raised. If any part of said tax was ap- 
propriated for District Libraries, the Clerk should appor- 
tion such part to the several Districts on the same basis on 
which he apportions the Primary School moneys. 

2. For directions for apportioning School moneys in the 
case of Fractional Districts, see Notes on sections 141 and 
142. 



beoks and 
papers 
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lie iDBtractioD, and dispose of the same in the manner di- BMtkmi 
rected therein. intendM?*^ 

Sec. 101. He shall transmit to the Gonnty Clerk all snchio trunmH 
reports as may be delivered to him for that purpose by the JJJJJt!**"' 
Inspectors, within the time limited in this chapter. 

Sec. 102. Each Township Clerk shall cause a map to beToa»k« 
made of his township, showing by distinct lines thereon Si?.**' **" 
the boundaries ot each School District, and parts of School 
Districts therein, and shall regularly number the same 
thereon as established by the Inspectors. 

Sec. 103. One copy of such map shall be filed by the said^o «• copj 
Clerk in his office, and one other copy he shall file with deu^t^y 
the Supervisor of the township; and within one month J^f'^™^^ 
after any division or alteration of a District, or the organ- 
ization of a new one in his township, the said Clerk shall 
file a new map and copy thereof ast aforesaid, showing the 
same. 

Sec. 104. The Clerk shall also certify to the Supervisor tocwW/ 
the amount to be assessed upon the taxable property of bTo^ted 
any School District retaining the District School-house or^f^^^SSt. 
otner property, on the division of the District, as the same 
shall have been determined by the Inspectors, and he shall 
also certify the same to the Director of such District, and 
to the Director of the District entitled thereto. 

Sec. 105. Said Clerk shall also be the Township Libra- aerku be 
rian, and as such, shall have the custody of the Township ^*»»^«^ 
Library ; and he shall do and execute all such other acts 
and things pertaining to his office, as may be required of 
him by the Inspectors. 

OP TAXES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Sec. 1C6. It shall be the duty of the Supervisor of the AueMnMot 
township to assess the taxes voted by every School Dis-JSnlfteSiB 
trict in his township, and also all other taxes provided for^^'S^JT* 
in this chapter, chargeable against such District or town- 
ship, upon the taxable property of the District or town- 
ship respectively, and to place the same on the township 
assessment roll in the column for School taxes, and the same 
shall be collected and returned by the Township Treasurer, 
in the same manner and for the same compensation as town- 
ship taxes. 

{Section 106.) Serious errors have sometimes occurred 
in the assessment of taxes upon Fractional Districts. For 
Directions for assessing taxes upon such Districts, see sec- 
tion 84 and Notes. 
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Sec. 107. The Saperyisor shall also assess upon the tax- 
able property of his township two mills upon each dollar 
of the valuation thereof, in each year, and so much of the 
same as the qualified electors of said township shall decide 
by a majority vote, at the annual township meeting, shall 
2be*d?2r/ ^^ applied to the purchase of books for the District or 
miiMd b/ ' Township Libraries, according to the provisions of law, and 
^'** the remainder shall belong to the Districts in which it 
was raised for the support of Schools therein, and all -mon- 
eys collected, by virtue of this act, on any property not in 
any organized School District of said township, shall be 
•ppor. apportioned to the several School Districts of said town- 
ship, in the same manner as the Primary School fund is now 
apportioned. 

(Section 107.) 1. This section was materially modified 
by the act amending certain sections of the Primary School 
Law, approved February 15, 1859. It is not optional with 
the Supervisors to assess this tax. They are liable to each 
District for its share of the tax, for any neglect or failure 
to assess it. 

The one mill tax was raised to a two mill tax on the con- 
sideration that a District tax of a dollar for each scholar 
should be abolished. No more money will need to be raised 
for the support of Schools than before ; it will only be 
raised in a simpler, and, it is believed, an easier way. Li- 
stead of coming through a District tax or rate bill, it will 
be raised at once by township tax. 

It was believed that this tax would nearly relieve tiie 
Schools from the evil effects of rate bills, which have so 
often broken up the Schools and annually prevented thou- 
sands of children from enjoying the opportunities for edn- 
cation. 

2. Annually at the town meetings the voters are to be 
called upon to say how much of this tax shall go to the 
support of Libraries. It is to be hoped that this feature 
of the law will be changed, and some stated proportion <rf 
the tax set apart by law to support the Libraries. 

3. The money raised by the two mill tax is not to be ap- 
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Seo. 108. The Supervisor, on delivery of the warrant for «»J^ 
tiie collection of taxes to the Township Treasurer, shall end J 
also deliver to said Treasurer, a written statement of the ^^ 



amount of School and Library taxes, the amount raised forg"^^*^ 
District purposes on the taxable property of each District 
in the township, the amount belonging to any new District 
on the division of the former District, and the names of all 
persons having judgments assessed under the provisions of 
this chapter upon the taxable property of any District, 
with the amount payable to [each] such person on account 
thereof. 

Sec. 109. The Township Treasurer shall retain in his 5^J"JJ555 
hands, out of the moneys collected by him, after deducting ed kjtrw 
the amount of the tax for township expenses, the full"Ji^fi^^ 
amount of the School tax on the assessment roll, and hold r^t.^^^ 
the same subject to the warrant of the proper District offi- 
cers, to the order of the School Inspectors, or of the per- 
sons entitled thereto. 

portioned, like that formerly raised by the one mill tax, to 
the Districts in proportion to the number of scholars in 
each, but the amount raised upon the property of any Dis- ^ 
trict shall all be apportioned again to said District. So 
much of the tax as shall have been raised upon property not 
included in any organized District, (see section 71,) shall 
be apportioned to all the Districts in proportion to the 
number of children between the ages of 4 and 18 years in 
each. 

4. The Library money when distributed to the Districts 
is to be apportioned in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren of legal School ages, in each. See '* District School 
Libraries." 

5. For mode of apportioning money to Fractional Dis- 
tricts, see section 141. 

6. Money raised from the two mill tax is public money, 
and can only be used for the payment of the wages of 
" qualified Teachers." 

(Sections 109 and 110.) For directions in regard to mo- 
neys belonging to Fractional Districts, see sections 141 
and 142. 
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Jjjwwp Sec. 110. Said Treasurer shall, from time to time, apply 
appi/tl Co to the county treasurer for all School and Library moneys 
^j,™jj' belonging to his township, or the Districts thereof; and 
on receipt of the moneys to be apportioned to the Districts, 
he shall notify the Township Clerk of the amount to be ap- 
portioned. 

CERTAIN DUTIES OP THE COUNTY CLERK. 

JSllti^^iS* ^®^' ^^^* ^* ^^^^ ^® ^^^ ^^*y ^^ ®*^^ county clerk to re- 
d^e of ceive all such communications as may be directed to him by 
^iSe«*' the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and dispose of 



si^iaton. ^i^Q same in the manner directed by said Superintendent. 
Ok nmk to Sec. 112. The clerk of each county shall, immediately 
i25£[t5St after receiving the annual reports of the several boards of 
School Inspectors, transmit to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction one of the duplicate reports of each of the 
said several Boards, and the other he shall file in his office ; 
and on receiving notice from the Superintendent of the 
MMiM«f amount of moneys apportioned to the several townships in 
Smw^^' ^18 county, he shall file the same in his office, and forthwith 
w»3. deliver a copy thereof to the county treasurer. 
Sec. 113. [This section has been repealed.] 

• LIRRARIBS. 

Jjija^to Sec. 114. A Township Library shall be maintained in 
•din each oach Organ' zod township in this State, which shall be the 
^'^'^'^^p- property of the township, and the parents and guardians 
of all children therein, between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, shall be permitted to use books from such 
Library without charge, being responsible to the township 
for the safe return thereof, and for any injury done thereto, 
according to such rules and regulations as are or may be 
established by the Board of School Inspectors of the town- 
ship. 
2iMrn*ooM ^®^* ^^5* ^^^ books in such Library shall, once in three 
^**S!f -Dionths, be distributed by the Township Librarian among 
ISLntd^j the several School Districts of the township, in proportion 
*^**'"* to the number of children in each between the ages afore- 
said, as the same shall appear by the last report of the Di- 

{Section 114.) The District Library Law (see 1st sec- 
tion. District School Libraries,) enacted in February, 1869, 
modifies the force of this section so that it is no longer 
obligatory upon those townships having District Libraries 
to maintain a Township Library. 
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thereon, but the same shall be collected in the manner 
prescribed in this chapter. 

Sec. 125. Whenever anjr final judgment shall be obtained fjjjjf^ 
against a School District, if the same shall not be removed tiiettob* 
to any other court, the assessor of the District shall cer- JJiSSJo? 
tify to the Supervisor of the township, and to the Director *y 
of the District, the date and amount of such judgment, with 
the name of the person in whose favor the same was ren- 
dered, and if the judgment shall be removed to another 
court, the Assessor shall certify the same as aforesaid, im- 
mediately after the final determination thereof against the 
District. 



Sec. 126. If the Assessor shall fail to certify the judgment J|[y^^ 
as required in the preceding section, it shall be lawful for tify^parSr 
the party obtaining the same, hift executors, administrators ttJJ^SV 
•or assigns, to file with the Supervisor the certificate of J««»»' 
the justice or clerk of the court rendering the judgment,** 
showiDg the facts which should have been certified by the 
Assessor. 

Sec. 127. If the District against whom any such judgment if 
shall be rendered, is situated in part in two or more town- JJJJjjyilJ 
ships, a certificate thereof shall be delivered as aforesaid ;;'ff*S 
to the Supervisor of each township in which such District tompMTi. 
is in part situated. ^ ••Krftati 

Sec. 128. The Supervisor or Supervisors receiving either su 
of the certificates of a judgment as aforesaid, shall proceed ^ 



to assess the amount thereof, with interest from the date of J;jjfjjg^ 
the judgment to the time when the warrant for the collec-eft; haw 
tion thereof will expire, upon the taxable property of the J^fwiirm- 
District, placing the same on the next township assessment •^' 
roll, in the column for School taxes, and the same proceed- 
ings shall be had, and the same shall be collected and re- 
turned in the same manner as other Distriet taxes. 

PENALTIES AND LIABILITIES. 

Sec. 129. Every taxable inhabitant receiving the notice P«»i^' 
mentioned in the first and second sections of this chapter, ST^^^m- 
who shall neglect or refuse duly to serve and return such ^^^^ 
notice, and every Chairman of the first District meeting in etc. 
any District, who shall willfully neglect or refuse to per- 
form the duties enjoined on him in this chapter, shall res- 
pectively forfeit the sum of five dollars. 

Sec. 130. Every person duly elected to the office of Mod-p«n»nr « 
erator, Director or Assessor of a School District, who shall M^orntg' 
•eglect or refuse, without sufficient cause, to accept such^^****® 
office and serve therein, or who, having entered upon the 
•duties of his office, shall neglect or reiuse to ^«tfo\\siv>2K3 
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the same shall have accrued by reason of any injury to, or 
loss of, or neglect to return any books belonging to the 
District Library, the same shall be collected in the name of 
the District, for the benefit of the District Library. 

DiSTBIBUTION OF THE INCOME OP THE SCHOOL P0KD. 

laiMMtof Sec. J 19. The interest of the Primary School Fund shall 
tobT^^SS^be distributed on the first Monday of May, or as soon 
>uitd. thereafter as is practicable, in each year, for the support 
of Primary Schools in the several townships in this Stote, 
from which reports have been received by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter, for the School year last closed, in 
ftyabieto proportion to the number of children in such townships, 
SiS^TO^ between the ages of four and eighteen years; and the 
GeneiaL^*' ^*^^ shall be payable on the warrant of the Auditor Gen- 
eral to the Treasurers of the several counties. 
S?t«*w55S« Sec. 120. The several County Treasurers shall apply for 



iiO^Jtai and receive such moneys as shall have been apportioned 
tf^h to their respective counties, when the same shall become 
^*^^'^'' due ; and each of said Treasurers shall immediately give 
notice to the Treasurer and Clerk of each township in his 
county, of the amount of School moneys apportioned to 
his township, and shall hold the same subject to the order 
of the Township Treasurer. 

Sec. 121. [This section has been repealed.] 
jastieM to Sec. 122. Justices of the Peace shall have jurisdiction in 
JSSonS*' all cases of assumpsit, debt, covenant, and trespass on the 
J2JJ" case against School Districts, when the amount claimed, or 
matter in controversy shall not exceed one hundred dol- 
lars, and the parties shall have the same right of appeal as 
in other cases. 
s«it ftffaiBflt Sec. 123. When any suit shall be brought against a 
SSJ^S School District, it shall be commenced by summons, a copy 
of which shall be left with the Assessor of the District, at 
least eight days before the return day thereof. 
ttoftoSne Sec. 124. No exccution shall issue on any judgment 
S^ ^* against a School District, nor shall any suit be brought 

{Sections 119 and 129.) No township can share in this 
distribution unless it has made the requisite annual report ; 
and no District that has not had a School taught therein 
by a qualified Teacher for three months during the School 
year last closed. 
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thereoD, but the same shall be collected in the manner 
prescribed in this chapter. 

Sec. 125. Whenever any final judgment shall be obtained f Jjgji^ 
against a School District, if the same shall not be removed fiiettote 
to any other court, the assessor of the District shall cer- t^Sm 
tify to the Supervisor of the township, and to the Director ^J 
of the District, the date and amount of such judgment, with 
the name of the person in whose favor the same was ren- 
dered, and if the judgment shall be removed to another 
court, the Assessor shall certify the same as aforesaid, im- 
mediately after the final determination thereof against the 
District. 

Sec. 126 . If the Assessor shall fail to certify the judgment J|[ « ^ 
as required in the preceding section, it shall be lawful for tify, partjj^' 
the party obtaining the same, hifi executors, administrators "JJ^fJ*!^^ 
•or assigns, to file with the Supervisor the certificate of Jw«»w 
the justice or clerk of the court rendering the judgment, * *' ' 
showing the facts which should have been certified by the 
Assessor. 

Sec. 127. If the District against whom any such judgment if 
shall be rendered, is situated in part in two or more town- JJJ^JJjJJ 
-ships, a certificate thereof shall be delivered as aforesaid JJ^^f^mHId 
to the Supervisor of each township in which such District to rapMTi. 
is in part situated. ••' •^ •^ 

Sec. 128. The Supervisor or Supervisors receiving either 
of the certificates of a judgment as aforesaid, shall proceed ** 



to assess the amount thereof, with interest from the date of jjjfjjjjj^ 
the judgment to the time when the warrant for the collec- eft ; hor' 
tion thereof will expire, upon the taxable property of the J^^JJiJ;^. 
District, placing the same on the next township assessment •*• 
roll, in the column for School taxes, and the same proceed- 
ings shall be had, and the same shall be collected and re- 
inimed in the same manner as other District taxes. 

PENALTIES AND LIABILITIES. 

Sec. 129. Every taxable inhabitant receiviug the notice Pewaty for 
mentioned in the first and second sections of this chapter, u Sert^. 
who shall neglect or refuse duly to serve and return such ^^^to^ 
notice, and every Chairman of the first District meeting in etc. 
any District, who shall willfully neglect or refuse to per- 
form the duties enjoined on him in this chapter, shall res- 
.peotively forfeit the sum of five dollars. 

Sec. 130. Every person duly elected to the office of Mod-PenAiir « 
erator. Director or Assessor of a School District, who shall cJilwiitf* 
«eglect or refuse, without sufficient cause, to accept such^<^*»**® 
office and serve therein, or who, having entered upon the 
•duties of his office, shall neglect or refuse to perform any 
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duty required of him by virtue of hid ofiSce, shall forfeit the 
fium of ten dollars. ^ 

S^m ^^' ^^^' E^®'*y person duly elected or appointed a 
•fli imk School lospector, who shall neglect or refuse, without suffi* 
j^JJSi^J^ cient oause, to qualify and serve as such, or who, having 
entered upon the duties ot his office, shall neglect or refose 
to perforin any duty required of him by virtue of his of* 
fice, shall forfeit the sum of ten dollars. 
JJJJ* •^ Sec. 132. If any Board of School Inspectors shall negleci 
B^mutia, or refuse to make and deliver to the township clerk their 
hi!" "'annual report to the county cleik, as required in this chap- 
ter, within the time limited therefor, thf>y shall be liable 
to pay the full amount of money lost by their failure, with 
interest thereon, to be recovered by the Township Treas- 
urer in the name of the town^^hip, in an action of debt, or 
on the case. [See section 79.] 
JJjj^'p Sec. 133. If any township clerk shall neglect or refuse 
iMtiflTvo to traosmit the report mentioned in the preceding sectioo, 
M^ri^bi* to the county clerk, as required in this chapter, be Bbali 
Cam»nat be liable to pay the fall amount lost by such neglect or re* 
fusal, with interest thereon, to be recovered in the manner 
specified in the preceding soction. 
Cb tin% Sec. 134. Every county clerk who shall neglect or refuse 
SlSliJ!"fn to transaiit the report required in this chapter, to be made 
M^iMort, by him to tbe Superintendent of Public Instruction, within 
MHmtttiMithe time therefor limited, shall be liable to pay to each 
township the full amount which such township, or any 
School DistriiSt therein, shall lose by such neglect or reftt* 
sal, with interest thereon, to be recovered in the manner 
specified in the last two preceding sections. 
■Jjyeoi- Sec. 135. All the moneys collected or received by "any 
•Mot!? ^township treasurer under the provisions of either of the 
^ three last preceding sections, shall be apportioned and 
distributed to tbe School Districts entitled thereto, in the 
same manner, and in the same proportion, that the moneys 
lost by any neglect or refusal therein mentioned wontd| 
according to the provisions of this chapter,*have been i^ 
portioned and distributed. 
Sec. 136. The Township Board of each township shafi 

The following decisions of courts, copied from page 43O9 
School Laws, published by Hon. Francis W. Shearman, 
Superintendent in 1852, will throw light upon the sections 
relating to penalties : 

O&cera required by law to exercise their judgments, are 
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have power, and is hereby required, to remove from office, BMBeroitrj 
upoQ saiiHt^ctory proo^', af'r.er at least five dayu' notice tOui«^aM«f 
ihe party implic'ited, any District officer or School Inspec- 
tor who ahali have iilegaily used or disposed of any of the 
pablio mouejs entrusted to his charge. 

not aoswerable for mistakes of law, or mere errors of judg- 
ment, without any fraud or malice. — Jenkins vs. Wcddron^ 
Xlth Johnson^ s Reports^ 111. 

A public officer who is required by law to act in certain 
cases, according to his judgment or opinion, and subject to 
penalties for his neglect, is not liable to a party for an 
omission arising from a mistake or want of skill, if acting 
in good faith. — Seaman vs. Paten^ 2d Gainers Reports^ 312. 

Bat an officer entrusted by the common law or by stat- 
ute, is liable to ao actioa for negligenoe iu the performance 
of his trust, or for fraud or neglect in the execution of his 
office. — Jeaneir vs. JoUffe^ 9 John* Rep. 381. 

The collector or other officer who execiUes process, has 
peculiar protection. He is protected, although the court 
or officer issuing such process have not, in fact, juris- 
diction of the case ; if, on the face of the process, it ap- 
pears that such court or officer had jurisdiction of the ^vih 
^ed-matter, and nothing appears iu such process to apprise 
the officer but that there was jurisdiction of the person of 
the party affected by the process. — Savacool vs. Bonghion^ 
6 Wendell's S^porta, 170.— [^. Y. Dec. 

In a decision of the Supreme Court of New York, (6 
Wendell, p. 234,) the Court said : 

^'It will be observed that these cases do not go upon the 
ground that the claim by an individual to be a public offi* 
oeri and by actiog as such, is merely prima facie evidence 
that he is an officer de jure^ (of right,) but the principle 
they establish is this : that an individual coming into office 
by color of an election or appointment, is an officer defacto^ 
(in fact,) and his acts ia relation to the public, or third per- 
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. wbich the retnras of any fractional School District shall 
SST***' bo made, shall apply to the Treasurer of any other town- 
ship in which any part of such fractional School District 
may be situate, tor any money to which such District may 
i^^iMin be entitled ; and when so received it shall be certified to 
^Mtion&l the Township Clerk, and apportioned in the same manner 
********' as other taxes for School purposes. 

stiM^iB* Sec« 143. The Board of School Inspectors shall baye 
aS^Mt. power to suspend the operation of section one hundred and 
gliSi of fifteen of said chapter, whenever they shall be of opinion 
uft. that the convenience or the interests of the people of their 
township will be promoted thereby, and to restore the 
same, as in their judgment they shall think best. 

Sec. 144. The words "qualitied voters,'' as used in chap- 
ter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of eighteen huudrw 

ment of S.hool moneys, a fractional District is to be treated 
as if belonging wholly to the township in which its School- 
house is situated, and to which the annual report of the 
Director is to be made. But as no Supervisor can assess, 
or Township Treasurer collect, taxes upon property lying 
outside of their own township, the taxes upon each frac- 
tion of the District, must be asseesed and collected by the 
officers of the township in which such fraction is situated. 
The taxes once collected, they are all to be paid over to 
the Treasurer of the township in which the School-house 
is situated. All the public moneys belonging to the frac- 
tional District having thus come into the hands of the 
Treasurer of the township to which such District is counted 
as belonging, the Clerk of such township apportions the 
money to the District as if the entire District had been 
moved bodily into the township. All the money due from 
the Primary School fund to such District comes directly 
to the Treasurer of the township in which the School-house 
stands. 

(Section 143.) In case of the suspension of section 116, 
any resident of the township may draw books directly from 
the township library, under such regulations as the Inapea* 
tors may establish. 
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ferty^sixt entitled ''Of Primary Schcx)ld/' except in tbewiiouj 
ftfth section thereof. »hnM be taken and construed to mean !,!!t«!iL 
•nd include all taztible persons residing in tbe District of ^^Jjf ***^ 
the age of tweoty-oue years, nnd wbo bave resided therein 
for tbe period of tbree months next preceding tbe time of 
voting. 

Sec. 145. In all cases where the Board of School Inspec J^i |^. 
tore of any township shall form a School District therein, "g^jow 
and where no election for School District officers shall bepuiatLSi- 
haldy and where any School District sb^ll neglect or relusei^'J^*^ 
to elect, at the proper time, the necessary School District 
officers, it shall be the duty of the Township Board of 
School Inspectors of the township in which such District 
13 situated to appoint the officers of such District from 
among the male persons residing in such District, of the 
age of twenty-one years, who are tax payers therein ; which 
officers thus appointed shall severnlly tile with the Direc- 
tor a written acceptance of the offices to which they sbail ^SSItmST 
bave been appointed, wbich shall be recorded by the Di- 
rector. 

Sec. 146. Every such School District shall be deemed ^^^ ^^ 
duly orgaLized, when any two of the officers thus appoint-tobe«iiM- 
ed shall have tiled their acceptance as aforesaid ; and fuch*'*^ 
School District and its officers shall be entitled to all the 
rights, privileges and immuuities, and be subject to all 
the duties and liabilities conferred upon School Districts 
by law. 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Sec. 147. Any District containing more than two hun- ntetrh* 
dred children between the ages of four and eighteen years, 
may elect a District Board consisting of six Trustees: 
Providedy The District shall so determine at an annual 
meeting, by a vote of two thirds ot the voters attending 
such meeting. When such a change in the District Board J^J^'JjJ, 
shall bave been voted, the voters at such annual meeting um. 
shall proceed immediately to elect two Trustees for a term 
of one year, two for a term of two years, and two for a 
term of three years ; and annually thereafter two Trustees 
shall be elected, whose term of office shall be three years. 



Sections 144, 145 and 146 were passed February 8, 1855. 

Section 145 is applicable only to newly organized Districts. 

In Districts in which an election has once properly been 

held| vacancies occurring in the District Board must be 

filled as provided in section 66. 
28 
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to Sec. 148. Within ten days after their election, said Tms- 

l^SS^ tees shall file with the Director a written acceptance of 

the office to which they have been elected, and shall aa- 

nnally elect, from their own nnmber, a Moderator, a Di* 

rector, and an Assessor, who shall perform the dnties 

prescribed by law for snch officers, except as hereinafter 

YaouioieB. provided. Said Board shall have power to fill any vacancy 

that may occur in their number, until the next annual 

meeting. 

g««^- Sec. 149. Said Trustees shall have power to classify and 

sehours. grade the scholars in such District, and cause them to be 

taught in such Schools or departments as they may deem 

H%hwiiooi. expedient; to establish in said District a High School, 

Sections 147, 148, 149, 150 and 151, were passed Feb. 
14, 1859. 

(Sections 147 and 141.) 1. This law takes the place of 
the old law for Union or Graded Schools, which was em- 
braced in Sections 92 and 93, now repealed. The Dis- 
tricts organized under those sections, with the enlarged 
Board, will now find it necessary to adopt the organization 
here provided, or go back to the common organization 
with the three ordinary District officers. There is no 
longer any authority for the election of four Trustees in 
addition to the common District Board. 

2. The authority to contract with Teachers rests with 
the entire Board instead of the Director. 

(Section 149.) 1. It will be seen that the powers of the 
Board eifibrace some provisions heretofore vested in indi- 
vidual officers, and some which have been exercised by the 
Districts at large. 

2. Even resident pupils can be charged a fixed rate of 
tuition in the High School, but not in the ordinary grades. 
Tuition of resident pupils in the High School is to be col- 
lected by the Assessor as any other rate bill ; or, it may 
be required as that of non-resident pupils, in advance. 

8. The High School may be merely an advanced depart- 
ment taught in the same building with the ordinary grades, 
bnt not in the same room* 
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when ordered by a Tote of the District at any annual 
meeting, and to determine the qnalifications for admission 
to snch School, and the prices to be paid for tnition in any Taition. 
branches tanght therein ; to employ all Teachers necessary 
for the several Schools of said District; to prescribe 
courses of studies and text books for the nse of said Schools, Textbooks. 
and to make snch mles and regulations as they may think Govern- 
needfxil for the government of the Schools, and for the"***** 

S reservation of the property of the District ; and also to 
etermine the rates for tnition to be paid by non-resident 
pupils attending any School in said District. 

Sec. 150. The said Trustees shall present, at each annual -V*?"*^ . 
meeting, a statement in writing of all receipts and expen-^f'^.^^f^i^ 
ditnres on behalf of the District, for the preceding year, SuirM^"* 
and of all funds then on hand, and an estimate of theJ^^*«fo' 
amounts necessary to be raised by the District, in addition ^ ^*" 
to the money to be received from the Primary School fund 
and other sources, for the support of the Schools of said 
District for the ensuing year, and for the incidental ex- 
penses thereof; and the said District may, at each annual oj^tog*"*? 
meeting, vote such sums to be raised by tax, upon thorappott. 
taxable property of the District, as may be required to"^®®^- 
maintain the several Schools thereof, for the year. 

Sec. 151. Any two or more contiguous Districts maywnionof 
unite to form a sin^e District, for the purpose of estab-^*^®**- 
fishing Graded or High Schools, under the provisions of 
this act, whenever the said Districts shall severally, by a 
two-thirds vote of the legal voters attending the annual 
meeting in said Districts, agree thereto: Provided^ The 

(Section 150.) The powers granted to the District in 
this section authorize it to raise by tax a sufficient sum 
to make all the Schools in the District free for the year. 

(Sedion 151.) 1. As this law does not limit the extent 
of territory which may be embraced in the District, and 
a« the organization is essentially different from that of the 
ordinary District, the limitation to nine sections of land 
does not apply here. 

2. If the voters prefer, they may still apply to the In- 
spectors to alter the boundaries of the District so as to 
embrace the requisite number of children ; and this must 
be done in all cases where the entire territory of the Dis- 
tricts to be united is not included. 
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intention to take such vote shall have been expreRsed in 
the notices ot sach annual meetings: Provided^ furthtBr^ 
That the number of ircholars in such Districts, wbeu uoitedi 
shall not be kss than two hundred. 

SCHOOL HOUSE SITES. — ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS. 

JJJJS^J*^ Sec. 152. The qualified voters in any School District^ bav- 
g»J|^ ing more than three hundred children between the ages of 
hoBM by four and eighteen years, residing in such District, shall 
tw^third* ijave powcr, wheu lawfully assembled, to designate bya 
vote of two- thirds of those present, any number of aitei 
for School houses, including a site for a Union School- 
house, and to chan6;e the same by a similar vote, at any 
regular meeting : Provided, That the whole number of site! 
or SchooUbouses in any one District shall not exceed five: 
SteTfoMd P'ffovided, further, That in case two-thirds cannot agree 
maydeiig. upou a site for said Schoolhoase, that a majority of the 
**^**^ voters of said District shall have power to instruct the 
District Board to locate said site. 



Sec. 153. Whenever a site for a School-house shall be 
Sm^mmc? 'Cl^sigQ^ted, determined or established, in any manner pro- 
*»*«»<*• vided by law, in any School District, and such District 
shall be unable to agree with the owner of such site apon 
the compensation to be paid therefor, or in case such Dis- 
trict shall, for any cause, be uuable to purchase or procure 
a title to such site, the District Board of such District may 
authorize any one or more of its members to apply to the 
Circuit Judgre, if there be one in the county, or to a Cir- 
cuit Court Commissioner of the county, or to any Justice 
of the Peace of the city or township in which such Sohool 
District shall be situated, for a jury to ascert-iin and deter- 
mine the just compensation to be made for the real estate 
required by such School District for such site, and the ne- 
▲i»piieatioa cessity for using the same, which. application shall be in 
<» jwy- writing, and shall describe the real estate required by such 
District as accurately as is. required in a conveyance of real 
estate. 
*^y^^ Sec. 15 1. It shall be the duty of such Circuit Judge, Cir- 
cuit Court Commissioner, or Justiceof the Peace, upon such 
application being made to him, to issne a summons or ven- 

- — _■■■ !■ ' 

[Sections 152 to 170 inclusive, were passed Feb. 7, 1855. 
Compiled Laws, page 762.] 

For other provisions in reference to School-house sites, 
see sections 13, 19, 20, 21 and 59. 
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ire, directed to the Sheriff or any Constable of the connty, 
OommandiDg him to sammon eighteen freeholders residing 
ID the vicinity of snch site, who are in nowise of kin to the 
owner of snch real estate, and not interested therein, to 
appear before such Judge, Commissioner or Justice, at the 
time and place thereiu named, not less than twenty, nor 
more than thirty days from the time of issuing such sum- 
mons or venire, as a jury to ascertain and determine the 
just compensation to be made for the real estate required 
by such School District for such site, and the necessity for 
vsing the same, and to notify the owner or occupant ofowM»i*fc 
such real estate, if he can he found in the county, of the******* 
time when and the place where such jury is summoned to 
appear, and the ohject for which said jury is summoned ; 
which notice shall be served at least ten days before the 
time Specified in such summons or venire for the jury to 
appear, as hereinbefore mentioned. 

Sec. 155. Thirty days' previous notice of the time when,i^»««te 
and the place where such jury will assemble, shall be given omr?S 
by the District Board of buch District, where the owner or^®"* 
owners of such real estate shall be unknown, non-residents 
of the county, minors, insane, non compos mentis, or inmates 
of any prison, by publishing the same in a newspaper 
published in the county where such real estate is situated; 
or if there be nonewspaper published in such county, then 
in some newspaper published in the nearest county where 
a newspaper is published, once in each week for four sue* 
oessive weeks, which notice shall be signed by the District 
Board, or by the Director or Assessor of such District, and 
shall describe the real estate required for such site, and 
state the time when, and place where such jury will as* 
•emble, and the object for which they will assemble, or 
such notice may be served on such owner personally, or by 
leaving a copy thereof at his last place of residence. 
^ Sec. 156. It shall be the duty of such Judge, Commis-it«twa«i 
sioner or Justice, and of the persons summoned as jurors, tb?'!!!;!. 
as hereinbefore provided, and of the Sheriff or Constable 2IJ1X 
sammoning them, to attend at the time and place specified 
in SQch summons or venire ; and the officer who summoned 
the jury shall return such summons or venire to the officer 
who issued the same, with the names of the persons sum- 
moned by him as jurors, and shall certify the manner of 
notifying the owner (or owners) of such real estate, if he 
was found, and if he could not be found in said county, he 
shall certify that fact; either party may challenge any of 
the said jurors for the same causes as in civil actions. If 
' more than twelve of said jurors in attendance shall be found 
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qualified to serve as jarors, the officer in attendance, and 
who issued the summons or venire for such jury, shall strike 
from the list of jurors a number sufficient to reduce the 
number of jurors in attendance to twelve ; and in case leas 
than twelve of the number so summoned as jurors shaQ 
attend, the Sheriff or Constable shall summon a sufficient 
number of freeholders to make up the number of twelve ; 
and the officer issuing the summons or venire for such jury, 
▲ttMhment maj issuo an attachment for any person summoned as a 
•^rMob^-j^ror who shall fail to attend, and may enforce obedience 
^5JJJ5** to such summons, venire or attachment, as Courts of 
Record or Justice's Courts are authorized to do in civil 
cases. 
iwm*^ Sec. 157. The twelve persons selected as the jury shall 
be duly sworn by the Judge, Commissioner or Justice in 
attendance, faithfully and impartially to inquire, ascertain 
and determine, the just compensation to be made for the 
real estate required by such School District for such site, 
and the necessity for using the same in the manner pro- 
posed by sttch School District, and the persons thus sworn 
^^jjj^^r shall constitute the jury in such case. Subpoenas for ¥dt- 
nesses may be issued, and their attendance compelled by 
such Circuit Judge, Commissioner or Justice, in the same 
manner as may be done by the Circuit Court or by a Jus- 
SSiM^e- *^c®'^ Court in civil cases. The jury may visit and examine 
eegsityfor the promisos, and from such examination and such other 
Imd^mi^ evidence as may be presented before them, shall ascertain 
Sewtor" *^^ determine the necessity for using such real estate in 
the manner and for the purpose proposed by such School 
District, and the just compensation to be made therefor ; 
and if such jury shall find that it is necessary that such 
real estate shall be used in the manner or for the purpose 
proposed by such School District, they shall sign a certifi* 
cate in writing, stating that it is necessary that said real 
estate (describing it) should be used as a site for a School- 
house for such District, also stating the sum to be paid by 
' ^ such School District as the just compensation for the same. 
SlS**. ^^® ^^^^ Circuit Judge, Circuit Court Commissioner, or 
tifieate. Justico of the Poaco, shall sign and attach to, and endorse 
upon the certificate thus subscribed by the said jurors, a 
certificate stating the time when, and the place where, the 
said jury assembled, that they were by him duly sworn i^ 
herein required, and that they subscribed the said certifi- 
cate ; he shall also state in such certificate who appeared 
for the respective parties on such hearing and inquiry, and 
shall deliver such certificate to the Director, or to any 
member of the District Board of such School District. 
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Sec. 158. Upon filing such certificate in the Oircuit ^^f><°*^* 
Oonrt of the pounty where snch real estate is situated, umm^ 
8ach Oonrt shall, if it finds all the proceedings regular, 
render judgment for the sum specified in the certificate 
signed by such jury, against such School District, which 
judgment shall be collected and paid in the manner as 
other judgments against School Districts are collected and 
paid. 

Sec. 159. In case the owner of such real estate shall be wh«iioinMr 
unknown, insane, non compos mentis, or an infant, or eannot^lto^l^^^' 
be found within such county, it shall be lawful for the 8aid|g^ggg»- 
School District to deposit the amount of such judgment tnuum. 
with the County Treasurer of such county, for the use of 
the person or persons entitled thereto ; and it shall be the 
duty of such County Treasurer to receive such money, and 
at the time of receiving it to give a receipt or certificate 
to the person depositing the same with him, stating the 
time when such deposit was made, and for what purpose ; 
and such County Treasurer and his sureties shall be liable 
on his bond, for any money which shall come into his hands 
under the provisions of this act, in case he shall refuse to 
pay or account for the same as herein required : Provided, 
That no such money shall be drawn from such County J^^Jj^ 
Treasurer, except upon an order of the Circuit Court, <>^^toMw. 
Circuit Court Commissioner, or Judge of Probate, as^^'* 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 160. Upon satisfactory evidence being presented to oa paTutnt 
the Circuit Court of the county where such real estate lies, 5JS©eS2t 
that such judgment, or the sum ascertained and determined ti«fb«Te«t. 
by the jury as the just compensation to be paid by such District. 
District for such site, has been paid, or that the amount 
thereof has been deposited according to the provisions of 
the preceding section, such Court shall by an order or de- 
cree, adjudge and determine, that the title in fee of such 
real, estate shall, from the time of making such payment or 
deposit, forever thereafter be vested in such School Dis- 
trict and assigns ; a copy of which decree, certified by the 
Clerk of said county, shall be recorded in the office of the 
Begister of Deeds of such county, and the title of such 
real estate shall thenceforth, from the time of making such 

Sayment or deposit, be vested forever thereafter in such 
chooi District and its assigns in fee. 

See. 161. Such School District may, at anytime after when dis- 
making the payment or deposit hereinbefore required, en- poJjelriiS!* 
ter upon, and take possession of such real estate, for the 
Qse of said District. 
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WktBj«7 Sec. 162. In case the jary hereinbefore provided for flball 

H^wH^vt^- not agree, another jnry may be sammoDed io the same 

Sr**bi*»d ™*^n"®'*' *"^ ^b® SHine proceedings may be bad, except that 

joarn«d,and DO farther notice of the proceedings sbHll be neceesarj; 

iTmmimvd. bot iustead of 8nch notice, the Judge, CommiHsiooer, or 

Justice, may adjourn the proceedings to such time 9$ ht 

shall thiijk reasonable, not exceeding thirty days, and shall 

mHke the process to summon a jury returnable at anoll 

time and place as the said proceedings shall be adjonrned 

r» to ; such proceedings may be adjourned from time to tinM 

2!^ by the said Ju(^ge, or GummiHsioner, or Justice, on the ap*- 

^^ 1^^ plication of either party, and for good cause, to be showil 

by the party applying for such adjr)urnbient. unless the 

other party shall consent to such adjournment^; bat suet 

adjournments shall not in all exceed three months. 

ADDITIONAL POWBBS OF GBADBD OB UNION SCHOOL DISTBIOIB. 

Sec. 1G3. The District Board of any School District shall 
"IJ^nt have power to fix the amount of tuition to be paid bynoih 
2J**J[^JJ*' resident scholars attending any of the Schools in said Dis- 
Mbaan in trict ; and in cases where there shall be a Dnion School in 
any such District, to be paid by scholars attending sitok 
Union School, and to make and enforce suitable by-laws 
and regulations for the government and management of 
such Union School, and for the preservation of the prop» 
erty of such District. Such District B>ard shall also have 
power to regulate and classifv the studies, and prescribe 
the books to be used in such School. 



(Section 163.) 1. The term "Union School'' means sioh 
ply a Graded School, and is usually understood as embrac- 
ing also a High School department. The powers conferred 
in this section, are given to any District, without regard 
to the form of the District Board. 

2. In case the District Board do not fix any rate of tui- 
tion to be paid by non-residents, such pupils must be 
charged at the same rates as resident pupils upon the rate 
bill; except that non-resident pupils have no claim to 
share in the public money applied to reduce the rate bills 
of resident scholars. 

3. Nonresident Scholars. — ^No scholars are to be counted 



Mfthiftivt 
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See. 164. No alteration shall be made in the boundaries bow bourif- 
of any School District, having a Union School, without the kM iSiMiSi 
written consent of a majority of the District Board of such 
District. 



resident who merely enter the District for the purpose 
of attending the School, while their parents or legal guar- 
dians continue to reside elsewhere. Merely boarding in 
the District while attending School, or hiring to work for 
some one within the District and to attend School, cannot 
constitute any scholar a resident. See State Oonstitution, 
Art. 7, Sec. 5. 

4. The powers expressed in the last clause of this sec- 
tion were probably designed to be granted to District 
Boards having charge of a Union School ; but as no defini- 
tion of a Union School is given, they may, without violence, 
be interpreted as belonging to any common District which 
may find occasion to have their School taught in two or 
more departments ; this constituting, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, a Union School. 

6. The authority to prescribe the text books to be used 
in the District Schools, which, by the nature and necessity 
of the case, vests in the District Board, as has been decided 
in the State of New York, is by this section given ex- 
pressly to the Board. The custom of allowing each parent 
or pupil to decide what books the pupil shall use, is the 
source of endless confasion and greatly hinders the pro- 
gress of the Schools. The wishes of the Teacher, espe- 
cially if he is employed permanently or for a protracted 
term, should be carefally consulted, as the text books are 
his tools for work, and a man will usually work best 
with tools of his own choice ; but the policy of allowing 
every Teacher who comes to tarry for three months, to in- 
troduce some new book, is of doubtful expediency. The 
great diversity of text books, found frequently in the Dis- 
trict School, is one of the most serious evils in our system 
of instruction. District Boards should carefully adopt 
29 
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BiMrirti Seo. 165. Any School District having more than three 

tiSSVm- hundred children, between the ages of four and eighteen 

m'iMtmn J^^^^i residing in snch District, shall have power and tax- 

ftmrud thority to borrow money to pay for a site for a Uoioa 

^mtmay School-housc, to erect buildings thereon, and to famish 

Wow mo. ^jjQ same, by a vote of two-thirds of the qualified voters (rf 

said District present at any annual meeting, and by a like 

ofMM^ vote at any other regular meeting : Provided, That the 

times of holding such meetings shall not be less than five 

days, nor more than six months apart, and that the whole 

debt of any such District, at any one time, for' money thus 

borrowed, shall not exceed fifteen thousand dollars. 

H^mM»ey g^^,^ igg^ rjij^^ Circuit Judgc, Judgc of Probate, or Oi^ 

^^nntjcnit Court Commissioner of any county where any money 
BMjbT' has been deposited with the County Treasurer of such 
drmfrom QQxxnty, as hereinbefore provided, shall upon the written 
application of any person or persons entitled to such mo- 
ney, and upon receiving satisfactory evidence of the right 
' of such applicant to the money thus deposited, make an or- 
der, directing the County Treasurer to pay the money thus 
deposited with him to said applicant ; and it shall be the 
duty of such County Treasurer, on the presentation of snoh 
order, with the receipt of the person named therein en- 
dorsed on said order, and duly acknowledged, in the same 
manner as conveyances of resd estate are required to be 
acknowledged, to pay the same ; and (such order, with the 
receipt of the applicant or person in whose favor the same 
shall be drawn, shall, in all courts and places, be presump- 
tive evidence in favor of such County Treasurer, to exon- 
erate him from all liability to any person or persons for 
said money thus paid him. 
oomiMiiMf Sec. 167. Circuit Judges, Circuit Court Commissioners, 
oSlimd^i • and Justices of the Peace, for any services rendered under 
SStoSiJto *^^ provisions of this act, shall be entitled to the same 
obuin site fees and compensation as for similar services in other spe- 
i^n^!^^^' cial proceedings ; ^Furors, Constables and Sheriffs, shall be 

some set of text books, and changes in this set should be 
rarely made, and only on the most mature deliberation. As 
it is desirable that the uniformity of text books should ex- 
tend as far as possible through neighboring Schools, the 
law hatj made it tlie duty of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to select and publish a list of Text Books. Such 
a list will be found at the close of this volume. 
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entitled to the same fees as for like services in civil cases 
in the Circuit Court. 

Sec. 168. In case any Circuit Judge, Circuit Court Com-wh«ijj 
missioner, or Justice of the Peace, who shall issue a sum- wmmo 
mons or venire for a jury, shall be unable to attend to any ^'^^ 
of the subsequent proceedings in such case, any other Cir-^^ 
cuit Court Commissioner or Justice of the Peace, may at "" 
tend and jBnish said proceedings. 

Seo. 169. Whenever any School District shall have voted Bondi 
to borrow any sum of money, the District Board of such for S!S£^ 
District is hereby authorized to issue the bonds of such'^*°^ 
District in such K)rm, and executed in such manner by the 
Moderator and Director of such District, and in such sums, 
not less than fifty dollars, as such District Board shdl cU- 
rect, and with such rate of intere8t,'not exceeding tenperintortrt 
centum per annum, and payable at such time or times as******^ 
the said District shall have directed. 

Sec. 170. Whenever any money shall have been borrow- gy ^yy 
ed b^ any School District, the taxable inhabitants of suchpaj 
District are hereby authorized, at any regular meeting of 
such District, to impose a tax on the taxable property in 
such District for the purpose of paying the principal thus 
borrowed, or any part thereof, and the interest thereon, to 
be levied and collected as other School District taxes are 
collected. 

Bchod Inspectors — (See Section 68.) The office of School 
Inspectors was not created by that chapter of the Statutes 
known as "The Primary School Law." It will be found as 
follows : 

'' There shall be elected annually on the first Monday of 
April, in each organized township, * * * one Town- 
ship Clerk, who shall be ex-officio School Inspector," * * 
and one School Inspector. [Article 11, Section 1 of the 
Constitution.] 

"The annual meeting of each township shall be held on 
the first Monday of April, in each year ; and at such meet- 
ing there shall be an election [by ballot] for * * * one 
School Inspector." [Compiled Laws, Chap. 12, Sec. 8.] 

" Each School Inspector elected as aforesaid, shall held 
his office for two years, and until his successor shall be 
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elected and qnalified, except when elected to fill a va* 
cancy ; in which case he shall hold during the unexpired 
portion of the regolar term : Provided, That where there 
shall have been no previous election for School Inspectors 
in any township, there shall be two such Inspectors elect- 
ed, one for one year, and one for two years, who shall sey- 
erally hold their office accordingly.'' [Compiled Laws, 
Ohap. 12, Sec. 13.] 

Sec. 95, Chap. 12, of the Compiled Laws, establishes the 
eompensation of Inspectors at one dollar per day. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRABIBS. 

[Aet Approved February 15, 1859.] 



Sec. 1. At the annual town meetings to be held in £!;^ 
April next, the legal voters voting in the respective town- 
ships of the State, shall determine by biJlot for the contin- 
nance of the Township Library, or for the estabUshmen^ 
of District Libraries in the place thereof. A separate box 
shall be kept for their votes, and the ballots shall have 
written or jjrinted thereon, " Township Library," or " Dis- 
trict Libraries." If a majority of the ballots so cast in any 
Township shall have ** Township Library" thereon, the 
Library shall remain as before ; but if the majority of the 
ballots shall have "District Libraries" thereon, then the 
Township Inspectors at their next meeting thereafter shall pa^or 
proceed to divide the Township Library equitably among' 
the Districts and parts of Districts in sucn township, in 

Section 1. 1. The books apportioned to a fractional 
District are to be kept as a District Library for that Dis- 
trict. They can not be put into the Township Library of 
any other township in which such fractional District may 
be partly situated, but must be retained as a District Li- 
brary for fhsuaeof the District. 

2. The fractional District having a District Library, still 
retains its right to draw quarterly its proportion of books 
from the Township Library of any township to which such 
District may in part belong, and which may still possess a 
Township Library. The portion of the District lying in 
any township having a Township Library, is still liable to 
be taxed for the support of such Library, and of course, 
has a claim to use the books. ' The law (section 82,) which 
provides that fractional Districts shall have access to but 
one township Library at the same time, cannot be con- 
strued to prohibit the fractional District po^^^^^^^ ^1 ^ 
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proportion to the number of children of legal School ages 

therein ; and shall deliver the same to the District Boards 

of the Districts to whch they may be apportioned. Said 

books shall thereafter belong to the respective Districts, 

,« and shall constitute District Libraries for the hbo of the 

residents of snch Districts. 

Mitrtot Sec. 2. The District Board shall be held accountable for 

kArSfiMm- the proper care and preservation of the District Library, 

jgMBtof and shall have power to provide for the safe keeping of the 

same, to prescribe the time for taking and returning books, 

and to assess and collect all fines and penalties for the loss 

or injury of said books. The District Board shall appoint 

a Librarian, and determine the place where the Libraiy 

shall be kept ; but in all cases in which the Library may be 

properly secured at the District School-house, it shall be 

kept at such School house. 

Dbtrict Library from drawing its proportion of books from 
any Township Library it would otherwise be entitled to 
draw from* The Township Olerk should require of the 
Director a receipt, naming and describing all the volumes 
drawn from the Township Library, to prevent their beii^ 
retained by mistake as a part of the Library of the District. 
Sec. 2. 1. The District Board may appoint a Librarian 
annually. 

2. The Board are authorized by the law to provide a 
suitable case, without waiting for a vote of the District. 
The case should be commodious in size, and strong. It 
should be also provided with a good lock and key. 

3. Whenever the District Board may deem it safe to 
keep the Library at the School-house, it must be deposited 
there. Perhaps in most instances, if a suitably strong case 
is provided, it will be found safe to keep the Library at 
the School-house during the School-terms. It will fre- 
quently be found desirable to appoint the Teacher Libra* 
rian, and especially if the Library is kept at the School- 
house. 

4. Before delivering the books to the Librarian, two lists 
of such books should be made, one to be kept by the Dis- 
triot Board, and the otkeTto\>^^Tm%hAdto tilie lAbnuriaD; 
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Sec, 3, The Library moneys belonging to any township JJSJJJ.^*,' 
BO determining in favor of District Libraries, or which may ney, bow 
hereafter belong to snch township, shall be apportioned ^*^***^ "^ 
among the several Districts thereof, in the same manner as 
the Primary School Moneys are apportioned, and shall be 
expended by the District Boards in purchasing books for^ 
the District Libraries. 

^ Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Educa- gSS;itf^. 
tion to make a list of books, unsectarian in character, suit- ueatfoa. 
able for District or Township Libraries, and contract with 
the lowest responsible bidder to furnish the same in such 
number as may be wanted, at stipulated prices. PrevioTis 
to the first day of January in each year, the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction shall furnish to the Director of 
each School District, and each Township Clerk, a list of s^gj^^ 
the books contracted for, with the prices of the same, from 
which list the District Board or the Township Board of In« 
specters may select books to the amount desired by the 
District or township. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of contractors to furnish, atBoobifap. 
the prices contracted for, the books so selected for the Li- JJ^JJdSf . 
Varies, and cause them to be forwcg^ded to such points on 
any .main &oroughfare as the District or Township Board 
mfty direct. 

Sec. 6. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with tha 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

and notes should be made of the condition of each book* 
The Librarian's receipt should be attached to the list re- 
tained by the Board. 

5. The District Board should also make some written rules 
for the drawing and returning of the books, with penalties 
for their injury or loss, and should appoint the time (say 
Friday afternoon of each week,) when the Library shall 
be opened. 

Sec. 3. The Library moneys are to be annually distributed 
to the Districts and parts of Districts, in proportion to the 
number of children of School ages in each District or frac- 
tional District in the township, and paid over to the sev- 
eral Directors. Should the School-house of a fractional 
District stand in another township, said district must still 
be entitled to its fractional share of the Library money in 
each township in which any[of its temtoTy m«5 Yvft% 
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RuLB 1. The Library shall be open for drawing and re* 
turning books every Friday P. M., from three o'clock till 
five o'clock. 

Rule 2. Every person residing in the District shall be 
entitled to draw books from the Library ; bat no one under 
fourteen years of age shall be permitted to get books with- 
out a written request from his parents or guardian. 

Rule 3. No person shall be entitled to two books from 
the Library at the sai^e time, unless they be different vol- 
umes of the same work ; and no family shall draw more than 
one book while other families wishing books, shall remain 
unsupplied. 

Rule 4. No person shall loan a Library book to any one 

out of his own family, under a penalty of cents for 

each offense. 

Rule 5. No person shall retain a book from the Librar; 

more than two weeks, under a penalty of cents for 

each day he shall so retain it ; and no one may draw the 
same book a second time while any other person wishes to 
draw it. 

Rule 6. Any person losing or destroyiflg a Library book, 
shall pay the cost of such book, and a fine of twenty- five 
cents ; and any person injuring a book by marking, tear- 
ing, or unnecessarily soiling it, shall be liable to a fine of 

not less than cents nor more than one and a half times 

the cost of the book, to be determined by the Librarian 
and Director. 

Bulb 7. No person shall be entitled to draw books while 
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anlawfully detaining a book from the Library, or while any 
fine against him remains unpaid* 

Bulb 8. The Librarian shall report to the District Board 
quarterly, the amount of fines assessed and collected, and 
all moneys accruing from this source shall be expended for 
the purchase or repair of books. 

Bulb 9. The Librarian shall report annually, before the 
last Monday in September to the District Board, who shall 
report the same to the annual meeting, the number, titles, 
and condition of the books in the Library, and the numbei 
drawn during the year. 



TBACHBBS' INSTITUTES 

[Aet Approved Februury 17, 1865.] 



whM B«- Sec. 1. Whenever reasonable assurance shall be given 
Mt to ftp- to the Superintendent of Public Instruction that a number 
JJJJJjJJ^^ not less than fifty, or in counties containing a population of 
fwiirtitttttj^gg than twelve thousand inhabitants, whenever twenty- 
five Teachers of Common Schools shall desire to assemble 
for the purpose of forming a Teachers' Institute, and to re- 
main in session for a period of not less than ten working 
days, said Superintendent is authorized to appoint a time 
and place for holding such Institute, to make suitable ar- 
rangements therefor, and to give due notice thereof. 
JJJ2^^ Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
StTdmn^^^ooms, fires, lights, attendance, or other necessary chargeB, 
SS!i^7^^ and for procuring Teachers and Lecturers for said Insti- 
tute, the Auditor General shall, upon the certificate of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that he has made ar- 
rangements for holding such Institute, draw his warrant 
upon the State Treasurer for such sum as said Superinten- 
dent shall deem necessary for conducting such Institute, 
which sum shall not exceed two hundred dollars for any 
one Institute, and shall be paid out of the general fund. 
■■pMiatwi. Sec. 3. Said Superintendent, in case of inability per- 
«(poiDt sonally to conduct any Institute, or to make the necessary 
I tomftke arrangements for holding the same, is authorized to appoint 



SCTiium! BODti® suitable person or persons for that purpose : Provi- 
ded^ That not more than eighteen hundred dollars shall be 
drawn from the treasury in any one year to meet the pro- 
visions of this act. 



JOURNAL OP EDUCATION. 

[Aet ApproTed FabruAry 14, 1867.] 



Sec. 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction is au-s^if^S: 
thorized to subscribe for one copy of the Michigan Jo^ir-jj^^^' 
nal of Education, a periodical published under the direc-^I^^Ui^ 
tion of the Michigan State Teachers' Association, for each*"*"***^ 
School District in this State, to be sent by mail, the post- 
age being prepaid by the publisher, to the Directors of 
the said Districts, the price of such subscription to be 
sixty cents a year for each copy, and such subscription to 
begin with the January number of the present year. 

Sec 2. All general laws relating to public instruction lAwinia. 
which shall hereafter be passed in this State, and all S^^*^^!!^' 
eral notifications or instructions issuing from the Depart- J;^JjJ**» 
ment of Public Instruction, shall, when directed by the 
Saperintendent of Public Instruction, be published in said 
Jonmal of Education, free of charge to the State. 

Sec. 8, Upon making such subscription, the Superinten-ctiiMwto 
dent of Public Instruction shall make and deliver to thejj^jjj**^ 
publisher of said Journal of Education, quarterly, his oer- *® ?»»>"*«' 
'tificate in writing, stating the number of copies so sub- 
scribed for and sent as aforesaid, and the amount due there- 
for at the time of making such certificate ; and the Auditor 
Gteneral, on presentation to him of such certificate, shall 
draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer for the amount 
named in said certificate, and said Treasurer is directed to 
pay the amount of the said warrant to the holder thereof, 
ont of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 
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[Aet ApproTBd Fabnury 12, 1867.] 



tob# 



Sec. 1. A.ny fifteen or more Teachers, or other persons 
residing in this State, who shall associate for the purpose 
of promoting Education and Science, and improvements in 
pvMUdMd. |.jjQ theory and practice of Teaching, may form themselyes 
into a Corporation, under snch name as they may choosey 
providing they shall have published, in some newspaper 
printed at Lansing, or in the county in which such Asso- 
ciation is to be located, for at least one month previousi i 
notice of the time, place and purpose of the meeting Ux 
such Association, and shall file in the office of the Secretary 

of State a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of said 
Association. 

iiwhoid Sec. 2. Such Association may hold and possess real and 

personal property to the amount of five thousand dollars ; 



but the funds or property thereof shall not be used for any 



other purpose than the legitimate business of the Associa- 
tion in securing the objects of its Coporation. 
PrifOMM Sec. 3. Upon becoming a Corporation, as hereinbefore 
taofeoc^ provided, they shall have all the powers and privileges) 
and be subjeet to all the duties of a Corporation, according 
to the provisions of chapter fifty-five of the Revised Stat- 
utes of this State, [Chap. 78, Compiled Laws,] so far as 
such provisions shall be applicable in such case, and not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 
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An Act to CoDsolidate and Amend the Laws Relative to 
the Edtablishment of a State Normal School. 

[Compiled Laws, p. 716.] 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan, That all acts done and ^^J^ 
contracts made by and vrith the Board of Education un- JJiStiSr' 
der and by virtue of "An act to establish a State Normal •**°''"^ 
School," approved March twenty-eight, eighteen hundred i84», p. iw. 
and forty-nine, and the act supplementary thee to, approved 
March thirty-first, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, be and 
they are hereby ratified and confirmed. 

Sec. 2. That a State Normal School be established and 8t»t» »«. 
oontinued at Ypsilanti, in the county of Washtenaw, upon JJ^JJ 
the site selected by said Board of Education, the exclusive 
purposes of which shall be the instruction of persons, both 
'male and female, in the art of teaching, and in all the vari- 
ous branches that pertain to a good common School educa- 
tion. -Also to give instruction in the mechanic arts, and ^** *•"*** 
in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry ; in the 
fundamental laws of the United States, and in what regards 
the rights and duties of citizens. 



Sec. 3. The said Normal School shall be under the direc- t^ u 

dirttotkni of 

tion of a Board of Education, and shall be governed and^>«*^«*- 
supported as herein provided. Said Board shall provide Board to 
for the erection of suitable buildings on the site selected •Koti<m or 
as soon as the title thereto is vested in them in fee, and 
the means in their hands for that purpose are sufficient ; 
and they may appoint a suitable person to superintend the 
erection of said buildings. 
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Board of ed- Sec. 4. [Said Board of Education shall hereafter consist 

ue»tion,and 

wSitSnt ^^ ®^^ members, three of whom shall be appointed by the 
Gcvernor, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives in Joint Convention. 
The members of said Board heretofore appointed shall 
hold their offices for the term for which they were desig- 
nated. At the session of the Legislature for the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and annually thereafter, the 
vacancies occurring shall be filled as above directed by 
appointment, the term of which shall be three years* 
The Governor shall, by appointment, fill any vacancy that 
may occur when the Legislature is not in session ; such 
appointment to expire at the close of the next session of 
m^bm *^® Legislature. The Lieutenant Governor, the State 
Treasurer,] and the Superintendent of Public InstractioBt 
shall, by virtue of their office, be members of said Board, 
wh^to^ and the latter shall be their Secretary, and shall keep aft 
Md treasur- exact and detailed account of their doings. He shall also 
communicate such reports to the Legislature as are re- 
quired by this act. The State Treasurer shall, by virtue 
of his office, be Treasurer of said Board, and the members 
»«* M»y thereof shall annually elect one of their number President. 
^^* And no member of said Board of Education shall, during 
his continuance in office as a member of said Board, act as 
the agent of any publisher or publishers of School bookSi 
or School Library books, or be, or become interested in the 
itomben pii^lication or sale of any such books, as agent or other* 
MAtB^, wise. And the Governor of this State is hereby author- 
JjJ^^^ ized and required, upon satisfactory evidence being pro- 
duced to him that any member of said Board is employed 
as such agent, or is interested in the manner aforesaid, to 
remove such member of said Board from office, and to 
appoint another member in his place to fill such vacancy.* 
hSa^ud- Sec. 5. Said board of Education shall have power to 
^^ '^ appoint a Principal and Assistant to take charge of said 
School, and such other Teachers and officcers as may be re- 

*Tb9 parts of section 4, iooladed in brackets, wert virtuftllj repeated bj SMtkm 9, Ari IS 
c/ the State Coastitntioa, adopted ISM. Se« -^^g^ \b% . 
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quired in said School, and fix the salary of each, and pre- 
Boribe their several duties. They shall also have power to 
remove either the Principal, Assistant, or Teachers, and to 
appoint others in their stead. They shall prescribe the 
various books to be nsed in said School, and shall make all 
the regulations and by-laws necessary for the good govehi- 
ment and management of the same. 

Sec, 6. Said Board shall also establish an experimental Exp«riaMii. 

tal sohotl to 

School in connection with the Normal School, and shall j!«««J»*^ 

' liBli0a« 

make all the regulations necessary to govern and support 
the same, and may, in their discretion, admit pupils free of 
charge for tuition. 

Sec. 7. Said Board shall have power, and it shall be their Po^wt /«i 

'^ ' duties of 

dtity, from time to time, as the means at their disposal may ^JJ,^^*® 
warrant, to provide suitable grounds and buildings, im- etj'f Sfin. 
plements of husbandry and mechanical tools, either bylgrteSuwT 
purchase or lease, for the purpose of more effectually chanie wii. 
aoid experimentally carrying out the provisions of the sec- 
ond section of this act, '^To give Instruction in the Me- 
chanic Arts, and in the Arts of Husbandry and Agricultural 
Chemistry.^' 

Sec. 8. As soon as said Normal School is prepared to Koti«e to bt 
deceive pupils, the Superintendent of Public Instruction SiS»"^*" 

_ T*AA.fl.V TOP 

shall give notice of the fact to each County Clerk in the pupiu. 
State, and shall publish said notice in a newspaper published 
in each Senatorial district. 

Seo. 9, The Board of Education shall ordain such rules Ruim »a« 

regalatioiii 

and regulations for the admission of pupils to said School [JU^'J*^'. 
as they shall deem necessary and proper. Every applicant p'^- 
for admission shall undergo an examination in such manner 
as may be prescribed by the Board ; and if it shall appear 
that the applicant is not a person of good moral character, 
or will not make an apt and good Teacher, such applicant 
shall be rejected. The Board of Education may, in their certain pu. 
discretion, require any applicant for admission to said or secure 

11 \. ^ tuition fe«fc 

School — other than such as shall, prior to such admission, 
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sign and file with said Board a declaration of intention to 
follow the business cf teachiog Primary Schools in this 
State — to pay, or secure to be paid, such fees for tuition 
as to said Board shall seem reasonable. 
Snde^r- ®®^' ^^* ^^^ persou may be admitted a pupil of said 
^ra to School who shall pass a satisfactory examination : Praoided^ 
tS!^B. That the applicant shall, before admission, sign a declara- 
tion of intention to follow the business of teaching Primary 
JJJ^J^^ Schools in this State : Aind provided further , That pupils 
^*^**- may be admitted without signing such declaration of inten- 
tion, on such terms as t^e Normal School Board may pre- 
latio of pa* scribe ; and that each county shall be entitled to send 

|lli from , \ "^ 

-ooontypxipils in the ratio of the Bepresentatives in the State 
Legislature to which it may be entitled, not to exceed such 
number as the Board may prescribe, 
of Sec. 11. After said School shall have commenced its first 

tWton,Iiow 

^pointed, term, and at least once in each year thereafter, it shall be 
visited by three suitable persons, not members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of EducatioUj who shall examine 
thoroughly into the affairs of the School, and report to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction their views with re- 
gard to its condition, success and usefulness, and any other 
matters they may judge expedient. Such Visitors shall be 
appointed annually, 
•qporinten. Scc. 12. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of 
Jd^S?'*** P^'^^c Instruction, once at least in each term, to visit said 
"^ . Uport Scliool ; and he shall annually make to the Legislature a 
full and detailed report of the doings of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and of all their expenditures, and the moneys re- 
ceived for tuition, and the prospects, progress and nsefol- 
ness of s£dd School, including so much of the report of said 
Visitors as he may deem advisable. 

Sec. 13. Lectures on chemistry, comparative anatomy, 
astronomy, the mechanic arts, agricultural chemistry, and 
on any other science, or any branch of literature that the 
Board of Education may direct, may be delivered to those 
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attending said School, in such manner, and on Bnch terms 
and conditions as tlie Board of Education may prescribe. 

Sec. 14. As soon as any person has attended said institu-j'^jjjjj''^^ 
tion twenty- two weeks, said person may be examined in the 
studies required by the Board, in such manner as may be 
prescribed ; and if it shaU appear that said persot. poasesBee S?^^a*, 
the learning and other qualifications necessary to teach****"* 
a good Common School, said person shall receive a certifi- 
cate to that effect from the Principal, to be approved by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Sec. 15. The Board of Education shall have the power BoMi«» 
and authority to demand and receive the sum or sums do-JJJJJfJJ^ 
nated and subscribed by the citizens of Ypsilanti and its ***** 
vicinity, in such manner as said Board may prescribe, and 
apply the same to the erection and completion of the nec- 
essary buildings, the purchase of the necessary books, 
apparatus, furniture and fixtures, and for various other in-now to^ 
oidental expenses to be incurred by said Board in pursu- 
«1C6 Of the provisions of this act ; L if any surplus shaU 
lemain, t6 apply the same in defrayiug the expenses of 
conducting said School. And any deficit which may arise ^ftoit te 
lA the erection and completion of said buildings and P'^it- J^*J«J» 
chases aforesaid, shall be paid out of the principal to be'^ 
received on the sale of lands hereinafter mentioned, not to 
exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars. Such sum shall 
be paid from time to time on the warrant of the Auditor 
General, to be drawn in pursuance of the certificate of the 
Superintendent of Building, or Secretary of the Board, and 
countersigned by the President of the Board of Education ; 
and no such certificate shall be issued until work shall be 
done, or services rendered, or buildiDgs erected, or books, 
apparatus, fib^tures or furniture, purchased for the Normal 
School, under the direction of the Board of Education, en- 
titling the applicant to such certificate, accordiug to a con- 
tract or agreement with said Board for that purpose, or for 
services and expenses of the Board or some member thereof^ 

81 
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in connection with the selection of the site, or the erecticm 
of the Normal School buildings, or the improvement of tlie 
grounds. « 

mtif.uT. Q^Q^ jg^ r£^Q ^Qjj^ sections of Salt Spring lands, located 

by the Board of Education under the prorisions of sections 
fifteen and sixteen of ''An act to establish a State Normal 
School," approved March twenty-eight, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine, together with the fifteen sections of Salt 
Spring lands located under the provisions of section six- 
teen of said Act, and all such lands as may be granted by 
Oongress, or received or set apart (in any manner) in lieu 
of any portion of said land to which the title may prove 
insufficient, and all donations, in land or otherwise, to the 
State in trust, or to the Board of Education for the support 
Wkat iaB4«of a Normal School, shall constitute a fund, to be called 
JJUifaJST'*^® Normal School Endowment Fund, and shall be reserved 
from sale until the same shall be appraised. The minimun 
price of said lands shall be four dollars per acre ; and it 
shall be the duty of the officer authorized to sell said landSi 
to cause the same to be appraised as soon as practicabUi 
in the manner provided for the appraisal of other lands. 
None of said lands shall be sold for less than the minimum 
price fixed by law. It shall not be necessary to appraise 
any of said lands which have heretofore been appraised 
under existing provisions of law ; and the proceeds of sales 
of any of said lands heretofore appraised and sold, shall 
constitute a part of the fund herein provided. After such 
appraisal, such land shall be and remain subject to sale at 
the State Land Office, as is now, or shall be hereafter pro- 
vided by law ; and the principal shall be and remain a 
perpetual fund for the use of said. institution (except as 
herein provided.) The installments of principal paid by 
the purchasers, shall be paid into the State Treasury ; and 
the interest thereon from the time of its receipt, or fr<Hn 
the time of the preceding computation of interest, as the 
same [case] may be, shall be computed by the Auditor Gton* 
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erml and State Treaanrer, at the close of each fiscal year, at 
the rate of six per cent, per annum, and together with all 
interest paid by purchasers of any portion of said lands, 
ahall be passed to the credit of the Normal School Interest 
flind, to be drawn therefrom upon the warrant of the Au- 
ditor General, issued in pursuance of a certificate of the 
Board of Education, signed by their Secretary and coun- 
tersigned by their President, that the money is due and 
payable to the Principal of the Normal School, or his 
aaiistants, or the Teachers or officers employed, or to the 
members of the Board, or the Board of Visitors, as herein 
authorized, or for necessary incidental expenses in the 
support or maintenance of said School, or some of its 
departments • 

Sec. 17. Said funds shall be under the direction and con- "rnm^fafm 
trol of the Board of Education, subject to the provisions JJJjJiL 
herein contained. The Treasurer of said Board shall pay 
oat of the proper fund all orders or drafts for moneys to 
be expended under the provisions of this act. Such or- 
ders or drafts to be drawn by the Auditor General, on the 
oertifioate of the Secretary, countersigned by the Presi- 
dent of the Board. No such certificates shall be given, 
except upon accounts audited and allowed by the Board at 
a regular meeting. 

Sec. 18. The services, and all necessary traveling and sxpMiM oc 
other expenses, already or hereafter to be incurred by any ^JJ^ijJ 
member of the Board of Education, or the Board of Visit- p**^ 
ore, shall be paid on the proper certificate out of any funds 
belonging to said Institution in the hands of the Treasurer, 
maiSl the erection and completion of the necessary build- 
ings. The Principal, Assistants, Teachers and other offi- laitnotitf 
oers employed in said School, shall be paid out of the Nor- hot pST** 
mal School Interest Fund, and from receipts for tuition ; 
and the services and expenses of the Board of Education, 
after the erection of the necessary buildings, and other 
expenses incident to said Institution, shall be paid for out 
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of the Normal School Interest Fund, in the same manner, 

as near as may be, as is required in regard to moneys drawn 

for the payment of the Principal or other Teachers. The 

JSi^iSr"" ™®^bers of the Board of Bducation and the Visitors, shaU 

^***^*^ be entitled to two dollars per day for their actual servioes, 

and to their necessary traveling and other expenses. 
SfSd^M Sec. 19. For the purpose of rendering more efflinent 
2^,^^^^ their organization, and to enable them the more fully to 
mS^JST' carry into effect the provisions herein contained, the mem* 
bers of the Board of Education, now holding their office* 
under the provisions of "An act to establish a State No^ 
mal School," approved March 28th, 1849, and their succes* 
sors in office, are hereby constituted a body politic and 
corporate, by the name of " The Board of Education," for 
the purposes herein contemplated, and subject to such 
modifications as may be made thereto, and in that name 
shall have perpetual' succession, and shall be, and they are 
hereby empowered to purchase, have, hold, possess and 
enjoy to themselves and their successors, lands, tenement^ 
hereditaments, goods, chattels and effects of every kind, 
and the same to grant, aliene, sell, invest and dispose o^ te 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in all Courts in 
this State, to have and to use a common seal, and the same 
to change, alter and renew at pleasure, and to make such 
by-laws and regulations as they may deem proper for the 
well ordering and government of said Oorporation and the 
transaction of its business: Promdedj The same be net 
repugnant to the Oonstitution or laws of this State or of 
the United States. 
Hftbtiab- Sec. 20. Said Oorporation shall be subject to the pro* 
JS^.2'^ visions of chapter fifty-five of the Revised Statutes of 
Jj^ ^ 1846, so far as the same can apply, and are not inconsistent 
aSita 78, ^^^ the provisions of this act. They shall have power to 
S^Sf^ transact all necessary business at any meeting, a quorum 
being present ; and meetings may be called in such man- 
ner as their by-laws may provide, and a quorum shall eon* 
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siBt of a majority of the members. The first meeting on- >m 
der this act may be held at snch time and place as may be 
directed by the Secretary, and no publication of notice 
thereof shall be necessary ; and the attendance of a quo- 
rum shall render valid the proceedings of such meeting. 
An process against said Oorporation shall be served on thejj^^^'*^ 
President or Secretary thereof- 
Sec. 21. Sections four, fifteen and sixteen of '^ An act tooarteiaw. 



establish a State Normal School/' approved March 28th, 'Jp;*^^ 
1849| and all of the provisions of said act, and the act^^>^ 
supplementary thereto, which are inconsistent with the 
proyisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 



Sec. 22. This act shall take effect and be in force fromjjj^jjj^' 
And after its passage, and the Legislature may at any time *^* ^^ 
alter, amend or repeal the same by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present in each House- 
Sec. 23. The Board of Instruction of the State Normal ujimum 
School are authorized to grant to graduates of said Insti- JJSSSm 
tation Diplomas, which, when signed by the members of?^gg[;i 
the State Board of Education, shall be regarded as evi- 
dence that such graduates have completed the prescribed 
oonrse of study in said Institution.(^) 

Sec. 24. Each Diploma so conferred shall be accom- DipiomM «» 
panied by a certificate, signed by the Board of Instruction, »*«^g[ •^ 
which, when recorded in the offiioe of the Clerk of any JJ^JiSj? 
township in this State, shall serve the holder as a certifi-q^SJ^toTLii 
oiate of qualification to teach in any Primary School of said^ 
township, until the same shall be amended [annulled] by 
the School Inspectors of such township under the provis- 
ions of law for annulling certificates. 

(1) Soetiona 23 and 24, paued Feb. 13, 1357. Compiled Laws, p. 722. 
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An Act to provide for the Oovernment of the State 

Univerflity. 

[Compiled Lawi, p. 711.] 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enadi 
That the Institntion established in this State, and^known as 
the Uniyersity of Michigan, is continued under the name 
and style heretofore nsed. 

ibitidMt Sec, 2. The University shall provide the inhabitants of 
this State with the means of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various branches of Literature, Science aid 
Arts. 

«jjwn»«t Sec, 3. The government of the University is vested is 

fSSmiH ^^® Board of Eegents. 

■egeatsto Scc. 4. The Board of Begents shall constitute the body 

•«p«»te. corporate, with the right as such of suing and being sued, 
,., ' of making and using a common seal, and altering the 
same. 

BiMirttto Sec. 5. The Begents shall have power to enact ordinal* 

tewf,«t9^ ces, bylaws and regulations for the government of the 

•iMt pretl' 

tSm^t University ; to elect a President, to fix, increase and reduce 
J5**''*^"the regular number of Professors and Tutors, and to ap- 
point the same, and to determine the amount of their 
salaries : Provided, That there shall always be at least one 
Professor of Homoeopathy in the department of Medicine. 
wnJSS!^^ Sec. 6. They shall have power to remove the President, 
iMftiswrt, j^u^ 2i,iiy Professor or Tutor, when the interest of the Uni- 
versity shall require it. 
Sec. 7. They shall have power to appoint a Secretary, 
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IdbrariaD, Treasurer, Steward, and ench other officers ^^^^'^Vl"* 
the interests of the Institution may require, who shall hold ^J^^^Stl 
their offices at the pleasure of the Board, and receive such ^^t 
oompensation as the Board may prescribe. 

Sec. 8. The University shall consist of at least three or fvMi»- 
departments : ^ 

1. A department of Literature, Science and the Arts ; 

2. A department of Law ; 
< 3. A department of Medicine ; 

4. Such other departments may be added as the Begents 
shall deem necessary, and the State of the University fund 
•hall allow. 

Sec. 9. The Regents shall provide for the arrangement 
and selection of a course or courses of study in the Uni- ^^^^ 
▼ersity, for such students as may not desire to pursue the whtoS^Mt 
usual collegiate course, in the department of literature, pursM«ri« 
Bcience and the arts, embracing the ancient languages, and •»<»•< ^^ .^ 
to provide for the admission of such students without prQ« ' ; :7;.;*^, 
vious examination as to their attainments in said languages^ 
and for granting such certificates at the expiration of such 
course or term of such students, as may be appropriate to 
their respective attainments. 

Sec. 10. The Regents shall make provision for keeping ^MAkt 
a set of meteorological tables at the University, after the JS tSSSf" 
forms adopted and furnished by the Smithsonian Listitu- 
tion, the record of which shall be transmitted with their 
report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall embody the same into bis report. 

Sec. 11. The immediate government of the several de'<3«B«»i a. 
partments shall be entrusted to the President and the re- *»*tt«^**- . 
spective faculties ; but the Regents shall have power to 
regulate the course of instruction, and prescribe, under the 
advice of the Professorship, the books and authorities to be 
used in the several departments ; and also to confer such 
degrees and grant such Diplomas as are usually conferred 
and granted by other similar institutions. 
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i ijiit ii inn Sec. 12. The fee of admission to the regular UniverBity 

course in the department of literature, science and the arts, 

shall not exceed ten dollars, but such course or courses of 

instruction as may be arranged under the provisions of 

toteiuii^ section nine of this act, shall be open without fee to the 

tt '***^* citizens of this State. 

JJ5?SjS Sec, 13. The University shall be open to all persons 
thesis.*' resident of this State, without charge of tuition, under the 
4kM|«. regulations prescribed by the Regents ; and to all other 
persons under such regulations and restrictions as the 
Board may prescribe. 
JSS^pSd, Sec. 14. The moneys received from such source shall be 
5iJa^''*'"paid to the Treasurer, and so much thereof as shall be 
necessary for the purpose, shall be expended by the Re- 
gents in keeping the University buildings in good condition 
and repair, and the bdance shall be appropriated for the 
increase of the Library. 
^»»i re- Sec. 15. The Board of Regents shall make an exhibit of 
«»*fc- the affairs of the University, in each year, to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, setting forth the condition 
of the University and its branches ; the amount of receipts 
and expenditures ; the number of Professors, Tutors and 
other officers, and the compensation of each ; the number 
of students in the several departments, and in the different 
classes ; the books of instruction used ; an estimate of the 
expenses for the ensuing year ; together with such other 
information and suggestions as they may deem important, 
or the Superintendent of Public Instruction may require 
to embody in his report.(^) 
Bofldinfi Sec. 16. From the increase arising from the interest of 
gj«t»««)m the University fund, the Board of Regents may erect, from 
SSJl'"*^ time to time, such buildings as are necessary for the usee 
of the University, on the grounds set apart for the same ; 
but no such buildings shall be erected until provision shall 
be made for the payment of the existing indebtedness of 

(1) Aa ftmnnded Feteuary 15, 1860. Laws of 1859| p. 789. 
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the Umversity, nor until one branch of the University ^, 

shall be established in each judicial circuit of the State. 

Sec. 17. The Board of Eegents shall have power to ex- Jjjjf^ijf 
pend so much of the interest arising from the University •''•'**^* 
fund, as may be necessary for the improving and orna- 
menting of the University grounds, for the purchase of ^; 
philosophical, chemical, meteorological, and other appara- 
tus, and to keep the same in good condition. 

Sec. 18. As soon as the income of the University u^ter- JJ^J^Jj^ 
eat fund will admit, it shall be the duty of the Board of |Sf^|£jj|^ 
Begents to organize and establish branches of the Univer- 
•ity, one at least in each judicial circuit or district of the 
State, and to establish all needful rules and regulations for 
the government of the same. They shall not give to any 
each branch the right of conferring degrees, nor appro- 
priate a sum exceeding fifteen hundred dollars, in any one 
year, for the support of any such branch. 

Sec 19. The Begents may establish and organize a am. 
branch or branches, by the creation of a Trusteeship ior 
the local management of the same, or they may in their 
discretion select for a branch, under the restrictions i fore- 
said, any chartered literary Institution in the State. 

Sec. 20. The meetings of the Board may be called injjjjjf*" •^ 
such manner as the Begents shall prescribe ; five of them 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
and a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

Sec. 21. A Board of Visitors, to consist of three persons, bom* «r 
shall be appointed biennially at the commencement of the v^^»^ 
collegiate year, by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. It shall be their duty to make a personal examina- 
tion into the state and condition of the University in all 
its departments and branches, once at least in each year, 
and report the result to the Saperintendent, suggesting tim^ 
such improvements as they may deem important ; which 
report shall be embodied into the report of the Superin- 
tendent. 

32 
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%gftiMii Sec. 22. The Regents and YisitorB of fhe UniTerrity 
2^J^2^ shall each receive pay for the actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance of their 
duties, which shall be paid ont of the University interest 
fknd. 

Sec. 23. All orders on the Treasurer shall be signed by 
the Secretary, and countersigned by the President. 
SK?i?of Sec. 24. Chapter fifty-seven of the Revised Statutes ii 
^^SL hereby repealed. 

Jpjwjjp* Sec. 25. The various specimens of geology, mineralogy, 
ttA^m- ^Boology, botany, and all other specimens pertaining to 
"^^ Natural History belonging to the State, and now deposited 
in the University buildings, be and the same are hereby 
transferred to the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, to be held by said Board of Regents in trust for 
the use and benefit of said University and its branches ; 
and the said Board of Regents are hereby authorized to 
take, have and enjoy, the right, property, possession aod 
control thereof, and make such disposition of the said spe- 
cimens as may be most beneficial for the interests of tbe 
University and its branches aforesidd. 
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An Act for the Establishment of a State Agricnlttiral 

School. 

[Compiled Lawfl, p. 728.] 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enaotj 
That the President and Executive Committee of the Michi-{^jj||^j| 
gan State Agricultural Society, be and are hereby author* "^^^^ 
ized to select, subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Education, a location and site for a State Agricultural 
School, within ten miles of Lansing; and subject to s^ch|^»rM««%<i 
approval, contract for and purchase for the State of Michi- 
gan such lands, not less than five hundred acres, nor more 
than one thousand acres, in one body, for the purpose of 
an experimental farm and site for such Agricultural School : 
Provided, That the amount to be paid for such farm and 
site shall not exceed fifteen dollars per acre, and that the 
conveyance or conveyances be made to the State of 
Michigan. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby appropriated twenty-two sait 
sections of Salt Spring lands, or the money arising from the p^!^** 
sale thereof, referred to in article thirteen, section eleven^ ^^n i/JJJ; 
of the Constitution of the State of Michigan, for the pur- *"^'' **•• 
chase of land for such site and location, and the prepara- 
tion thereof, the erection of buildings, the purchase of 
furniture, apparatus, library and implements, payment of 
Professors and Teachers, and other necessary expenses, to 
be incurred in the establishment and successful operation 
of said School ; which sum shall be drawn from the State 
Treasury on the presentation of the proper certificate^ ^f 
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the Board of Education to the Auditor General, and on his 
warrant to the State Treasurer ; but not to exceed in the 
whole amount the sum of fifty-six thousand three hundred 
and twenty dollars, the minimum price of said twenty-two 
sections^ unless the whole proceeds of the sales of said 
sections shall exceed that sum, and then not to exceed the 
amount of such proceeds. C) 
ttMuudftp- ^^* ^' Upon the execution and delivery to the Secretary 
SSI!^|liat of State of the proper conveyance or conveyances of the 
imwmx- land, the purchase of which is provided for in the first sec- 
tmrnamy^ tiou of this act, and the certificates of the Attorney Gene- 
ral that he has examined the title to the same, and finds 
it unencumbered, and that the conveyance or conveyances 
are executed in due form, and a certificate from the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Board of Education, that the 
same is in accordance with the contract or contracts for 
tike purchase of the same, and that the location has been 
approved by them, the Auditor General shall draw his 
warrant or warrants on the State Treasurer for the amount 
of such purchase, in favor of the party or parties to whom 
such sum or sums shall be due, payable out of said Salt 
Spring lands, or money accruing from the sale of the same ; 
and the said certificates in this section mentioned, shall be 
filed and preserved in the ofEice of the Secretary of State. 
•JjgjjJ^ Sec. 4. Upon the purchase of such location and site, 
^jMgAtd, there shall be established on such site, under the direction 
and supervision of the State Board of Education, an Agri- 
cultural School, by the name and style of the Agricultural 
Oollege of the State of Michigan, and the chief purpose 
and design of which shall be, to improve and teach the 
science and practice of Agriculture. 
Sec. 5. The course of instruction in said Oollege shall 



(1) As amtnded hj «Aii let mftking »n Approptiation for the State Agricnltorftl S«hool 
and to amend the Aet entitled <An Act for the Establlahment of a State Agrlenltnial Bohool, 
apprarad Febroary twalflh, eig^tetn knndred and fifty-five/ " approved Abnutfy 10, 1867. 
Lawa of 1857, p. 885. 
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indude the following branches of education, viz : an Eng* «ouMtrfe 
lifih and scientific course, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
botany, animal and vegetable anatomy and physiology, geol* \ 
ogy, mineralogy, meteorology, entomolgy, veterinary art, 
mensuration, leveling and political economy, with book- 
keeping and the mechanic arts, which are directly con* 
nected with Agriculture, and such others as the Board of 
Education may from time to time see fit to prescribe, having 
reference to the objects specified in the previous section ; 
and the said Board may establish such profossorships, and ^[^ 
employ such Professors and Teachers, to be called the Board 
of Instruction of said College, for the instruction aforesaid, 
as they may judge best for such object : Provided^ The sum 
paid such Professors and Teachers, for the first year after S^^^ 
9aid College shall go into operation, shall not exceed the'^^'^ 
stun of five thousand dollars, and for the next year, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of six thousand dollars, and for any years 
thereafter, such sum as the State Board of Education may 
deem necessary, for the successful operation of the Insti- 
tution. Tuition in said Institution shall be forever free toPnpOiMi^ 

tvitiiOB* 

pupils from this State, and any number of pupils may be 
admitted who shall apply from any part of this State : Pro- 
vided^ That in case more pupils apply than can be accom<» 
modated or taught, then said Board shall adopt some equi- 
table plan, giving to each county a number according to 
the ratio of population, as it shall appear from the census 
last taken ; and in that case, those from each county shall 
be admitted in the order in which they shall apply, until 
the quota of such county be full. 

Sec. 6. There shall be one Collegiate term in each yeari^enM. 
and said term shall commence on the last Wednesday of 
February, and terminate on the last Wednesday of Novem- 
ber ; and no pupil shall be received for a less term, unless 
by special permission from the Board of Instruction.^ 

Sec. 7. The Board of Education, upon consultation with 

-■II - - - - -]^ ■■■- - - — — ■ - -- - _^^_^^_^^_^^^^.^_^.^_^,— ^ 

(1) As amtnded February 16, 1869. Iawi of 1869, p. 871. 
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BMMfte the Board of Instruction, shall, from time to time, fix and 
i*ndj,ete. establish roles as to the number of hours which shall be 
devoted to manual labor and to study, which may be differ- 
ent in differemt terms or seasons ; but during the first term 
in such year, the time devoted to labor shall not be less 
than three, nor more than four hours each day ; and no stu- 
dent or pupil of said OoUege shall be exempt from such 
labor, except in case of sickness or other infirmity. 

BMurdof td. Soc. 8. The Board of Education shall appoint one of the 
^p<J*^- Professors in said College to be the President thereof, and 
*••• one to be its Secretary, and one to be its Treasurer ; and 
■JjwiA the Board of Instruction may establish such rules and regu- 
ifttiMtf, vte. lations from time to time, for the government of said Col- 
lege and instruction therein, as they may deem proper in 
any matter not regulated by the Board of Education ; and 
the rules and regulations adopted by such Board of Instruc- 
tion, shall remain in full force until altered by said Board 
of Education. And said Board of Instruction shall have 
power, subject to the approval of the Board of Education, 
to establish by-laws for the government and discipline of 
the pupils of said College, in regard to conduct and behav- 
ior, and to affix such pecuniary penalties as they may deem 
proper, and to prescribe the causes for expulsion or dismis- 
sal of such pupil, which by-laws shall have the force of 
law, unless altered, modified or repealed by the Board of 
jbizMM- Education or the Legislature ; and the Board of Education 
C^borof shall fix the compensation to be credited or paid for the 
labor performed by pupils, under the provisions of section 
seven of this act. 

swtiMor ^^^' ^* ^^^ President of said Board of Instruction shall 
9rMktont. pf^aj^Q g^^ g^jj meetings of said Board, except in case of 

sickness or absence ; in which case the Board may elect 
one of their number President j9ro tempore; and it shall be 
the duty of the President to see that all the regulations 
established by this act, by the Board of Education, and by 
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tbo Board of Instniction, in regard to the gorernment and 
uuitniction in said Oollege, be enforced. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of said Board of Instruction shall ^^^^ 
record all the proceedings of said Board, and all regnlations 
and by-laws for the government of said Oollege, and shall 
publish the same, and furnish a copy thereof to the Gover- 
nor of this State, to each member of the Board of Educar 
tion, to the County Olerk of eaeh county, and to the Olerk 
of each organized township in this State. He shall also 
keep a fall record of all improvements and experiments 
made on said lands, their cost and results. He shall also 
keep a careful account with each field, in connection with 
a plan of the farming lands or farm, exhibiting the position 
of each, in which shall be shown the manner and cost of 
preparing the ground, the kind of crop, time of planting or 
sowing, the after condition, the time and manner of har- 
vesting, the labor devoted to each process, and its cost 
price, with the cost of preparing the matured crop for mar- 
ket, and the price for which it was sold, and of such other 
Blatters as the Board of Education and of Instruction, or 
either of them, may require of him ; and he shall furnish a 
copy thereof at the end of each term to the President of 
the Board of Education ; and the said record shall, at all 
reasonable hours, be open to the inspection of any citizen 
of this State. 

Sec. 11. The Treasurer shall receive and keep all moneys paUMof 
arising from the sale of products of the farm, and from fines 
aad penalties that may be imposed ; and shall give bonds 
in such sum as the Board of Education may require. He 
shall pay over all moneys upon the warrant of the Presi- 
dent, countersigned by the Secretary, on account of such 
oontingent expenses of the Institution as may arise. He 
shall render annually, in the month of December, to the 
Board of Education, and as often as required by said Board, 
a fiaU and true account of all moneys received and dis- 
bursed by him ; stating for what received and paid," and 
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shall produce vonclierB for snoh payment. The sorpliu 
money, if any remain in his hands at the time oi^ rendering 
such account, shall, if required by said Board, be paid over 
to the State Treasurer, to be placed to the credit of said 
institntion.'' 
wtnito Sec. 12. After said College shall have commenced its first 
^ term, the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall ap- 

VMirdstiti. point Visitors for the same, who shall perform the like du- 
ties required of such Yisitors by law, in reference to the 
State Normal School. 



"INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING." 



An Act to Provide for the Incorporation of Institutions 

of Learning. 

[Compiled L»wb, p. 504.] 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, 
That any nnmber of persons not less than five, may become howi»ji 
a Corporation for the purpose of founding and establishing t^*"'^" 
a College, Seminary, Academy, or other Institution of 
Learning, by complying with the provisions of this Act. 
When stock, legacies, bequests or donations, to the amount 
of thirty thousand dollars for any such College, or five thou- 
sand dollars for any such Seminary, Academy, or other In- 
stitution of Learning, so intended to be founded and estab- 
lished, shall be in good faith subscribed or given, and 
twenty per cent, thereon actually paid in, as herein 
required, such persons may elect Trustees for such Col- 
lege, Seminary, Academy, or other Institution of Learning ; 
and thereupon said Trustees shall severally subscribe ^Jj*{ff{j]* 
articles of association, in which shall be set forth the name, J^ ^ 
character and object of the Corporation, the amount ofJJJS!***^ 
capital stock so subscribed, bequeathed, donated or given, 
and the amount paid in ; the names and place of residence 
of the Trustees ; the length of time they shall continue in 
office, not to exceed thirty years ; the manner in which 
their successors shall be elected, who shall not be less than 
five, nor more than thirty-five, and the place where such 
College or other Institution is to be located. Said articles 
of association, when subscribed as aforesaid, may be filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State ; but such articles 
shall not be so filed until there is annexed thereto an 
affidavit, made by at least three of such Trustees, that the 

amount of stock required by this section has been in good 
38 
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faith subscribed, and that twenty per cent, thereon has 
been paid in ; and thereupon the persons who have sub- 
scribed said articles, with such other persons as may from 
time to time become donors to such Institution, or if said 
?2^2' articles of association so declare, the Trustees elected as 
herein provided, shall be a body corporate and politic, 
capable of suing and being sued, and may have a common 
seal, which they may make and alter at pleasure, and be 
capable in law of receiving by gift, subscription, bequest, 
will, donation or devise, and of purchasing, holding and 
conveying any real estate or personal property whatever, 
for the purpose of founding, establishing and conducting 
any such College, Seminary, Academy, or other Institution 
of Learning. 
OMTiaM CO- Sec. 2. A copy of any such articles of association filed 
JJJJJ^Jj^' in pursuance of this Act, with a copy of the affidavit an- 
•^^"^' nexed thereto, and certified by the Secretary of State to 
be a copy, shall, in all Courts and places, be presumptive 
evidence of the incorporation of such Institution, and of 
all the facts therein stated. 
AdditiQiwi Sec. 3. The Trustees of any College or Seminary incorpo- 
|^gj«f rated under the provisions of this Act, besides the general 
Ijfggjp powers and privileges of a Corporation, shall have power: 
iMi Attt. 1. To elect their own chairman or clerk ; 

2. Upon the death, resignation, or other vacancy in the 
office of any Trustee, to elect another in his place ; 

8. To declare vacant the seat of any Trustee who shall 
absent himself from five successive meetings of the Board; 

4. To take and hold, by gift, grant, or devise, any real 
or personal property, the annual income or revenue of 
which shall not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars ; 

5. To sell, mortgage, let, or otherwse use such property, 
in such manner as they shall deem most conducive to the 
educational interests of such Corporation ; 

6. To direct and prescribe the course of study and dis- 
cipline to be observed in the College, Seminary or Acad- 
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emy : Provided^ That no religions test whaterer shall be 
reqnired of any pnpil in snch Institntion ; 

7. To appoint a President, Professors, Tutors, and such 
other officers and agents as they may deem necessary, who 
shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the Trustees ; 

8. To grant such literary honors as are usually granted 
by any such College, or similar Institutions in the United 
States, and in testimony thereof to give suitable Diplomas, 
under their seal, and the signatures of such officers of the 
Institution as they may deem expedient : Provided^ That 
the course of study pursued in such College be, in all 
respects, as thorough and comprehensiye as is usually 
pursued in similar Institutions in the United States ; 

9. To ascertain and fix the salaries of the President, 
Professors, and other officers and agents ; 

10. And to make all ordinances and by-laws necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the foregoing powers. 

Sec. 4. Every Diploma granted by such Trustees, shall 
entitle the possessor to all the immunities which, by usage 
or statute, are allowed to possessors of similar Diplomas 
granted by any similar Institution in the United States. 

Sec. 5. The Trustees of any Academy incorporated under nKimiMi 
the provisions of this Act, besides the general powers and fivSm ^ 
privileges of a Corporation, shall have power : 

1. To take and hold, by gift, grant, subscription, bequest, 
or devise, any property, personal or real, the annual income 
or revenue of which shall not exceed four thousand dollars ; 

2. To sell, mortgage, let, or otherwise use and dispose 
of such property for the benefit of snch Academy ; 

8. To direct and prescribe the course of study and dis- 
cipline in such Academy ; 

4. To appoint a Treasurer, Clerk, Principal, and such 
other officers and agents £is they shall deem necessary, 
who shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the 
Trustees ; 

5. To ascertain and fix the salaries of all the officers of 
the Academy ; 
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6. To make all ordinancoB and by-laws necessary to carry 
into effect the foregoing powers. 
Jjgjjf^ Sec. 6. Any Institution incorporated under the provisions 
•BdSzi^. of this Act, shall be always subject to the visitation and 
examination of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and also to a Board of Visitors, (three in number,) to be 
annually appointed by said Superintendent ; and said Yis- 
itors shall report to said Superintendent as soon after an 
examination as practicable. 
toi?ii?*^ Sec. 7. The Trustees of any Institution incorporated 
^^' under the provisions of this Act, shall apply all funds and 
property belonging thereto, according to their best judg- 
ment, to the promotion of its objects and interests : Pro- 
vid$d, That any gift, bequest or donation to such Institu- 
tion for any specific object, shall be faithfully applied to 
the object specified by such donor. 
5?^"2!!lf7 Sec. 8. The Trustees of any Institution incorporated 
i^jt^^. under the provisions of this Act, may require the Treasu- 
rer, and all other officers and agents, before entering upon 
the duties of their respective offices, to give bonds and 
securities in such sums as they may deem proper and 
sufficient. 
Sec. 9. Such Trustees shall be required, on or before the 



JgjJJ^ first day of December, annually, to report to the Superin- 
Jj^*?*'^- tendent of Public Instruction, a statement of the name of 
each Trustee, Officer, Teacher and student of such Institu- 
tion, with a statement of its property, the amount of stock 
subscribed, donated and bequeathed, and the amount actu- 
ally paid in, and such other information as will tend to 
exhibit its condition and operations. And said Trustees 
urtfli^ of shall be severally and jointly liable for all the labor per 
jjj^^* formed for the Corporation ; but no execution shall issue 
g^^ against any Trustee, till an execution against the Corpora- 
tion shall have been returned unsatisfied, in whole or in 
part; and no such Trustee shall be thus liable, unless suit 
for the collection of such debt shall have been brought 
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against said Oorporation within one year after snch debt 
shall have become dne. . 

Sec. 10. Service of legal process on any such Corpora- J^JJ^SmS 
tion, may be made on any one of the Trustees thereof, if SrJSJJSoS! 
Buch Trustee be in the county in which the Institution is 
located ; but if not, then by leaving a copy of such process 
with any officer in the employ thereof, at its principal place 
of business. 

Sec. 11. Any Institution of Learning now in existence ^^^ *»• 

^ "^ ■titatioiii 

in this State, whether incorporated or not, shall be ©i^titled gjyJJJJ** 
to all the benefits of this Act, by complying with the pro- SL Act!' 
visions of this Act ; and may, by a vote of the majority of 
such Corporation or unincorporated Company or Associa- 
tion, to be taken according to the act of incorporation, by- 
laws, or other legal regulations thereof, determine to avail 
itself of the provisions of this Act, and to take and assume 
corporate name and powers thereunder, and may, by a like 
vote, transfer to such Corporation, formed under this Act, ^"«^^^* 
all its property, both real, personal and mixed ; and there- J^^^4 
upon said Corporation, to which such property is so trans- *"'^'***~* 
ferred, shall take the same in the same manner, to the same 
extent, and with the like effect as the same was previously 
owned and held by the Corporation, Company or Associa- 
tion so transferring the same, and may, in its own corporate 
name, sue for and collect all debts, dues, demands, subscrip- 
tions, devises and bequests thereof. The said Corporation 
so taking such property as aforesaid, shall take the same 
subject to all liens, trusts and limitations, both legal and 
equitable, to which the same was subject before such trans- 
fer, and shall also be liable for all the debts and obliga- 
tions of such previous Corporation, Company or Associa- 
tion, and shall pay the same to the full extent of the value 
of such property at the time of so taking the same. 

Sec. 12. Nothine in this Act shall be construed as errant- ^■*'*«**<* 
ing banking powers, or as allovrfng the business of broker- j^p«** 
age, or any other powers, not usually granted to, or exer- 
cised by Institutions for educational purposes. 
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Rn»rttob« Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the President of the 

mad* to 8q- " 

ffSiSo to- ^^^^d of Trustees of every organized Academy, or Literary 
ttrnttioB. Q^ Collegiate Institution, heretofore incorporated or here- 
after to be incorporated, to cause to be made out by the 
principal Instructor, or other proper oflScer, and forwarded 
by mail or otherwise, to the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, between the first and fifteenth days of 
December in each year, a report, setting forth the amount 
and estimated value of real estate owned by the Corpora- 
tion, the amount of other funds and endowments, and the 
yearly income from all sources, the number of Instructors, 
coBtMits of the number of students in the different classes, the studies 
pursued, and the books used, the course of instruction, the 
terms of tuition, and such other matters as may be specially 
requested by said Superintendent, or as may be deemed 
proper by the President or Principal of such Academies or 
Institutes, to enable the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to lay before the Legislature a fair and full exhibit of 
the affairs and condition of said Institutions. (^) 
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tofta^** ^®^* ^' ^^ ®^*^^ *^® ^^*y ^^ *^® Secretary of State to 
dM^nti fti™8h to the State Normal School, to the Agricultural 
^JIiSt^B. School, to the Asylum for the Insane, to the Asylum for 
the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, and to each of the incorporated 
colleges within the State, a full set of the laws and public 
documents of the State, as published from time to time, and 
also, as far as it may be possible without re-publication, to 
furnish to each of the above named institutions, not already 
supplied, a full set of such laws and documents as have 
hitherto been published, and which may now be in the 
possession of the State, and not otherwise appropriated. 

(1) Section 13, paased March 4, 1849. [CoapUed Laws, p. 768.] 

(2) Act Approved Fobroary 14, 1850. 



FORMS FOR PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 

SCHOOL LAW. 



Since the foUqwing Forms, except the first three, were 
printed, Form No. XVI has become obsolete by the repeal 
of Section 95 ; and Form No. XVII has been rendered in- 
sufficient by an amendment to Section 85. The Form (of 
Teacher's Certificate) now proper to be used in place of 
the latter, will be fonnd on page 200. 

NO. L 

Form of Notice by the Clerk of the Board of Inspectora 
to a TaxaUe Innabitant of a District at the time of its 
form^iof^. 

[See Seettont 1, 2, 8, 4, 7 and 129 ] 

To A. B. : 

Sib — The School Inspectors of the township of 
have formed a School District in said township, to be 
known as District No. , and bounded [here insert the 
description.] 

The first meeting of said District will be held at , 

on the day of , A. D. 18 , at o'clock A. M., 

[or P. M.,] and yon are instructed to notify every legal 
voter of said District of the same, at least five days previ- 
ous to said meeting, either personally, or by leaving a 
written notice at his place of residence ; and you will en- 
dorse on this notice a return, showing such notification, 
with the date or dates thereof, and deliver the same to the 
Chairman of said meeting. 

Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

(Signed,) C. D., 

Clerk of the Board of School Inspectors. 
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NO. 11. 

Form of Notice for First Meeting — when made in Writing, 
be to left at the hyuse of a Legal Voter. 

[See Sections 1, 2, 15 and 129.] 

ToC.B.: 

Sib — School District No. , of the towhship of 
having been formed by the Inspectors, you are hereby 
notified that the first meeting thereof will be held at , 

on the day of , A. D. 18 , at o'clock in the 

noon. 
Dated this day of , 18 . 

(Signed,) A. B., 

The person appointed to give Notice. 



NO. III. 

Form of Endorsement upon the Notice — Form No. 1 — hy 

" Taxable Inhabitant" 

[See Sections 3 and 15] 

I, A B , hereby return the within (or annexed) 

notice, and have notified the qualified voters of the Dis- 
tiict, as follows : 



NAMES. 




HOW NOTinKB. 



c- 



B- 
D 



January 1, 1859, 



Personally. 
Written notice. 



Dated at 



, this day of 
(Signed,) 



,18 



A. B. 
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NO. IV. 

Farm of Acceptmice qf ofice hy District Officers^ to he filed 

with the jbirectop* 

[See Sections 5, 130 and 148.] 

I do hereby certify my acceptance of the office of 
in School District No. of the township'of 
Dated this day of , 18 • 

(Signed,) A. B. 



NO. V. 

JFbrm of Notioe of Annual Medmg%. 

. [S8f SeetionB 11, 18, fiO and 180.] 

Notice is hereby given, that the annual meeting of 
School District No. , of the township of , for the 

election of School District Officers, and for the transaction 
of such other business as may lawfully come before it, will 
be held at , oh Monday, the day of September, 

A. D. 18 , at o'clock in the noon. 

Dated this day of September, 18 . 

(Signed,) , Director. 



NO. VI. 

form ofSeaue&t to he made hy iive Legal Voters qf a Die- 
trict to the District Board for the odMing of a SpedcH 
Mee^mg. 

{Sm Section 12.] 

To the District Board of School District No. , [or to A. 

B., Ac, one of the District Board f] 

The undersigned, legal voters of School District No. 
of the township of * , request you, in pursuance of 

38 
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Section 12, of the Primary School Law, to call a special 
meeting of said District, for the|purpo8e of 
Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

(Signed,) 



Fcmh of Notice of Special Mee^/ngs. 

£Sm Seetioas 12, U and 50.] 

Notice is hereby given . to the taxable inhabitants of 
School District No. , in the township^ of , that in 

pursuance of a written request of five legal voters of said 
District, a special meeting of said District will be held at 
, on the day of , A. D., 18 , for [here in- 

sert the object or objects of the meeting.] 

{Signed,) A. B., Director. 



NO. VII. 

■ 

Form qf Bate Bill omd Warr(mt. 

[See Sections 29, 32, 83, 34, 35, 45, 46 and 58.] 

Bate Bill, containing the name of each person liable for 

Teachers' wages in District No. , in the township of 

, for the term ending on the day of , A. D. 

18 , and the amount for which each person, not exempted 

* Vary for fractional Distrieto. 
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from the payment thereof is so liable, with the fees of the 
Assessor thereon. 



Names of iohabitanta 
g«nding to School. 



Whole No. of 
dtys sent. 



Amount of ( Assess 'rsfeea 
School bill. ) thereon. 



Amount for 
fuel. 



Whole am't 
to be raised. 



James Emerson, 
John L. Barney, 
William Jones,. 
Peter Parley,. . . 
S. C. Goodrich, 

M. Barney, 

F. Sawyer, 



104 


$1 04 


$0 05 


* 


416 


4 16 


21 


$1 25 


313 


3 13 


16 


» 


S4 


54 


03 


* 


104 


1 04 


05 


50 


104 


1 04 


05 


* 


416 


4 16 


21 


* 


1511 


$16 11 


$0 76 


11 75 



$1 09 
5 68 

3 29 

67 

1 62 
1 09 

4 37 

117 71 



To the Assessor of Schod District No. , in the Township 

of 

You are hereby commanded to collect from each of the 
persons in the annexed rate bill named, the several sums 
«6t opposite their respective names in the last column 
thereof, and within sixty days after receiving this warrant, 
to pay over the amount so collected by you, (retaining five 
per cent, for your fees,) to the order of the Director of 
«aid District, countersigned by the Moderator ; and ii^ case 
any person therein named, shall neglect or refuse, on de- 
mand, to pay the amount set opposite his name as afore- 
said, you are to collect the same by distress and sale of the 
^oods and chattels of such persons wherever found, within 
the county or counties in which said District is situated, 
having first published said sale at least ten days, by post- 
ing up notices thereof in three public places in the town- 
ship where such property shall be sold. 

At the expiration of this warr^mt, you will make a re- 
turn thereof in writing, with the rate bill attached, to the 
Director ; stating the amount collected on said rate bill, 
the amount uncollected, and the names of persons from 
whom collections have not been made. 

* In the praeeding rat* Mil fhoee persons ^who are not rat«d for fael, ftumishtd the same ae- 
•eording to the proyiaions of Section 40. Those who did not furnish their proportion of fuel, 
Axe eharged for fiiel in tbB rate Mil according to the provisions of the same Section, and fire 
cptr cent, for collecting the same. (See Section 45.) 
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Given under our hands this day of , in the year 

of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 

A. B., Director. 
C. D., Moderator, 

Bemark 1. In making out the rate bill for a term of 
School, the amount of public money to be applied to the 
term is first deducted from the amount of the. Teacher's 
wages, and any balance remaining to be collected, is ap- 
portioned to the several persons having sent to School 
during the term, in proportion to the number of days sent 
by each. 

Bemark 2. Any money received for tuition of children 
attending School from without the District, under any rule 
established by the District, or by the District Board, is to 
be applied like the public money in the reduction of the 
Teacher's wages ; but — 

Bemark 3. In case children are received into the Dis- 
trict to attend School, without any condition having been 
imposed, the persons sending them should be embraced in 
the rate bill, and the amount due from them should be col- 
lected as in other cases. 

Bemark 4. In case it becomes necessary to enforce a col- 
lection, the Assessor should post the following notice in 
three public places in the township, at least ten days pre- 
vious to sale : 

Form of Notice of Assessor's Sale. 

[See SeotiOQs 33, 34 and 46.] 

Notice is hereby given, that by virtue of the warrant 
annexed to a rate bill for School District No. , of the 
township of , bearing date the day of , lo , 

I have levied on the goods and chattels of , and 

shall expose the same for sale at public auction, at the 
house of , in the said School District, (or where- 

ever the property may be,) in the township of and 
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connty of , on the 

of o'clock, M. 

Given under my hand at 
18 . 



day of 



,18 , at the hour 



, this day of 
E. 0. B., 

Assessor of said District. 



Remark 6. The following is a proper form for Assessor^B 
return to accompany the rate bill and warrant : 

« 
Assessor's Return of Warrcmt 

I, , Assessor of School District No. , town- 

Bhip of' , do hereby make this, my return of the an- 

nexed warrant, with rate bill attached, and certify the 
amount collected on said rate bill to be the sum of 
dollars and cents ; the amount uncollected, 

dollars and cents ; and that the following are the 

names of persons from whom collections have not been 
made, and the amounts which are uncollected from each 
person : 



NAMES. 



Dollan. 



Oenla. 



Dated thig day of 

(Signed,) 



, A. D. 18 



A. B., Assessor. 



Any sums that cannot be collected by the Assessor are 
to be included in the next report of the District Board to 
the Supervisor, as provided in Section 57. 

For neglect to collect any sum or sums embraced in the 
rate bill that are coUectaUe, the Assessor is subject to a 
penalty of ten dollars. (See Section 130.), 



f 
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NO. VIIL 

Form of Contract letween Dwector wnd Teacher. 

[See Sections 39, 60 and 85. j 

It is agreed between A. B., Director of School District 
No. , in the township of , on the part of said Dis- 

trict, and C. D., a qualified Teacher of the township 
of , that the said C. D. is to teach the Primary School 

of said District for the term of , commencing on 

the day of , A D. 18 , for the sum of 

per ; and that for such services, properly rendered, 

the said A. B. is to pay the said C. D. the amount of his 
wages as ascertained by this memorandum, on or before 
the day of , A. D. 18 . 

In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set 
their names this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., Director^ 
C. D., Tecicher. 
This contract is approved by 
E. F., Moderator^ 
G. H., Assessor. 

Bemark 1. The Teacher should be furnished with a copy 
of this contract, and a duplicate should be filed with the 
Director. 

Bemark 2. The wages should be specified per week or 
month. The latter is preferable. [See Note C] 

Bemark 3. Section 60 expressly provides that no School 
moneys apportioned to any District, shall be appropriated 
to any other use than the payment of Teachers' wages, 
and that no part thereof shall be paid to any Teacher who 
has not received a certificate from the School Inspectors 
before commencing the School. [See Form No. 17.] 

Bemark 4 In case of enlarged District Boards, the ap- 
proval of at least two of the four Trustees is necessary in 
the employment of Teachers, in addition to the approval 
of the Moderator or Aaa^aaor. 
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The ooncnrrence essential in the employment of Teachers 
18 stated at length in Note O., which see. 



NO. IX. 
Fima of Endorsement for fhe JSetension of Warrant 

[See Section 47.] 

We do hereby extend the time for the collection ot the 
annexed rate bill, thirty days, [anyjshorter {period may be 
specified;] beyond the time named in the annexed [within] 
wsrrant. 
Dated this day of , 18 . 

A. B., Director, 
CD., Moderator. 



NO. X. 

JFbrm of Order upon Assessor for Moneys to he disbursed by 

School JUistHcts. 

[See Sections 29 and 53 1 

Assessor of School District No. , Totvnship of 

Pay to the order of , the sum of dollars^ 

out of any moneys in your hands belonging to the aforesaid 

School District. 

Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., Director* 

NoTB.— The abore order most be countersigned by the Moderator. 



NO. XI. 

JFbrm of Warra/nt v^pon Township Treasv/rer for Mcnteys 

belongi/ng to ScJiool Districts. 

[See Sections 29, 53 and 109.] 

Treounirer of the Township of 

Pay to the order of , the snm of dollars, 

<mt of [here insert the particular fand,] in yonr hands^ be* 
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longing to School DiBtrict No. , of said township. 
Dated at , this day of , A. D. 18 • 

A. B., Director. 

Non.— The above warraat mait be coontersigned by the Moderator. 



NO. XII. 
jFoi'^n of JSeport by the District Board to the Supervisor. 

[See Seotionfl 66, 57, 68,^06 and 108.] 

Supervisor of tTie Township of 
The undersigned, District Board for School District No. 
, in said township, do hereby certify that the follow- 
ing taxes have] been voted in said district, during the 
School year last closed, viz : 

[Here specify the amount of each tax voted, and the 
purpose to which it is appropriated : Also, the amount of 
taxes imposed by the District Board, and give the sum to- 
tal of the whole,] which you will assess upon the taxable 
property of said District, as the law directs. 

Dated at , this day of A. D. 18 . 

A. B., Moderator J 
0. D., Director^ 
E. F., Assessor. • 



NO. XIII. 
Form of Assessor's Bond. 

[See Seetioiu 61 and 62.] 

Know^ all men by these presents, That we, A. B., [the 
Afisessor of School District No. , in the township of 
,] C. D. and E. P., [his sureties,] are held and 
firmly bound unto the' said District, in the sum of [here 
insert a sum of double the amount to come into the Asses- 
sor's hands,] to be paid to the said District ; for the pay- 
ment of which sum well and truly to be mado, we bind 
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oi^BdlyeB, our heirs, executors and administrators, jointly 
and severally, firmly by these presents. 

The condition of this obligation is such, thatif A. B., 
Assessor of said District, shall faithfully apply all moneys 
that shall come into his hands by virtue of his office, then 
this obligation shall be void ; otherwise of fall force and 
virtue. 

Sealed with our Seals, and dated this day 

of A. D. 18 . 

A. B., [l. s.] 
C. D., [L. b.] 

E. P., [L. s.] 

Signed, sealed and delivered in ) 
presence of j 

JSemark. This bond should be endorsed as follows : 
" We approve the within bond." 

[Signed.] G. H., Moderator, 

I. K., Director, 



NO. XIV. 

jFbrm of Bond to he given hy the Chamnan of the Boa/rd of 

Schod Inspectors. 

[See Sections 68, 69 and 70.] > 

Know aH men by these presents, that we, A. B., [the 
chairman^of the Board of School Inspectors of the town- 
ship of ,] and C. D. and E. F., [his sureties,] are 
held, and firmly bound unto the said township, in the sum 
of^ [here insert the sum of double the amount to come into 
said chairman's hands, as nearly as the same can be as- 
certained,] for the payment of which sum well and truly 
to be made to the said township, we bind ourselves, onr 
hairs, executors and administrators, jointly and severally, 
firmly by these preeents. 
38 
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The condition of this obligation ifi such, that if A. B., 
ohairman of the Board of School Inspectors, shall faithfiilly 
appropriate all moneys that may come into his hands by 
virtue of his office, then this obligation shall be void, other- 
wise of fcdl force and virtue. 

Sealed with our seals, and dated this day of , 

A. D., 18 . 

A. B., [L. 8.} 

C. D., [L. 8.] 

E. F., [L. s.] 

Signed, sealed and delivered in ( 
presence of j 

Bemark. This bond should be given before any moneyv 

come into his hands, and should be endorsed as follows : 

" I approve the within bond/' 

[Signed,] G. H., Tovmship Clerk. 



NO. XV. 

Form of Appointme7it of District Offioers hy District Board, 

[3«e Section 66.] 

The undersigned, members of the District Board of 
School District No. , in the township of , cte 

hereby appoint A. B., Director of said District, to fill the 
vacancy created by the removal, [resignation or death, a« 
the case may be,] of C. D., the late incumbent. 
Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

E. F., Moderator. 
G. H., Assessor. 

Remark 1. The words in italics in the above form should 
be varied to suit the case. 

Remark 2. The Director should record any appointment 
that may be made, and persons appointed to office should 
file with the Director a certificate of acceptance, accordi 
to the provisions of Section 5. [See Form No. 4.] 
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NO. XVI. 

Form of Appointment of District Offlcers^ hy School Inr 

3pector8. 

[See Seetion 06.] 

The nndersigned, School Inspectors for the township 
of , do hereby appoint 0. P., Assessor of School Dis- 

trict No. , in said township, to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Q. R., the late incumbent. 
Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., 
CD., 

School Inspectors. 

JS£jf See the remarks following the preceding Form. 

NO. XVII. 

Form of Certificate to he given hy School Inspectors to Qical- 

ified Teachers. 

[See Sections 39, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 and 90.] ^ 

The nndersigned, Inspectors of Primary Schools for the 
township of , in the county of , having person- 

ally examined A. B. at a regular meeting of the Board, 
called for that purpose, and having ascertained his [or her] 
qualifications in respect to moral character, learning, and 
ability to instruct a Primary School, DO hbreby cebtift, 
that he [or she] is duly qualified for that service, and ac- 
cordingly he [or she] is hereby licensed to teach Primary 
Schools in said township for two years from the date 
hereof, unless this certificate shall, before that time, be 
annulled according to law. 

Given under our hands this day of , A. D. 18 . 

C. D., 
E.P., 
G. H. 
School Inspectors. 

See 3d Remark following Form No. 8. 
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NO. XVIII. 

Form of Notice of Meetmg of Iwpectov^ for Examination 

of School TeacTiers. 

[See Section 86.] 

Notice is hereby given, that for the purpose of making 
an examination of all persons who may offer themselves as 
candidates for Teachers of the Primary Schools of this 
township, the Board of School Inspectors thereof will meet 
[here insert the time and place of meeting.] 

Dated this day of , 18 . 

A. B., Township Clerk. 

Semark 1. Whenever the Inspectors deem it necessary 
to re-examine any Teacher, they shall serve the following 
notice upon him, according to the provisions of Section 90 : 

Form of Notice for He-examinaUon. 

To A. B.: 

SiB, — You are hereby notified that the undersigned. 
School Inspectors for the township of , will hold a 

meeting at on the day of , at o'clock, 

. M. You will please appear before them at the time 
and place aforesaid, for re-examination. It is our purpose 
to annul your certificate if you are found deficient in the 
qualifications requisite for a Primary School Teacher. 

Tlito notiee should be dated and signed in the same manner as the above Certificate. 



Remark 2. In case it be found necessary to annul the 
Teacher's certificate, it shall be suflScient for that purpose 
for the Clerk of the Board of School Inspectors to make 
the usual record of their proceedings: Provided^ the 
Teacher appears before them and gives up his certificate, 
which it is his duty to do. Otherwise, in addition to said 
record, the Inspectors shall cause the following notice to 
be posted up in three public places in the township, or to 
be inserted in a newspaper of the township, if there be 
one: 
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" The undersigned, School Inspectors for the township- 
of , having this day re-examined A. B., a Primary 

School Teacher in said township, and regarding him inr 
competent to discharge the duties of his office, we hereby 
give notice that his certificate is annulled according to the* 
provisions of law." 

This notice Bhoold be dated and eigned in the same maaner as the preeeding oae. 



NO. XIX. 

Form of^ CertifiooAe to he gvoen to the IH/rector of a Sohool 
Dishict hy the Board of School Inspectors when they es- 
tablish the Site. 

[bee Sections 19 and 20.] 

The inhabitants of District No. , in the township 
of , having failed, at a legal meeting, to establish 

a site for a School-house, the Board of School Inspectors^ 
hereby certify, that they have determined that the said 
site shall be as follows : [Describe as in the deed.] 
Given under our hands this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., 
CD., 
£• F*, 
School Inspectors.. 



NO. XX. 

-fb77/i of a Deed. 

[See Section 59.] 

Know all men by these presents, That A. B. and 0. D., 
his wife, of the township of , in the county of , 

and State of Michigan, party of the first part, for and in 
consideration of the sum of dollars, to them paid by 

the District Board of School District No. , of thfe town- 
ship, county and State aforesaid, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, bargain, sell and , 
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convey to School District No. , the party of the second 
part, and their assigns', forever, the following described 
parcel of land, namely : 

[Here insert description.] 
Together with all the privileges and appurtenances 
therennto belonging, to have and to hold the same to the 
said party of the second part, and their assigns, forever. 
And the said party of the first part, for themselves, their 
heirs, executors and administrators, do covenant, grant, 
bargain and agree, to and with the said party of the second 
part, and their assigns, that at the time of the ensealing 
and delivery of these presents, they were well seized of 
the premises above conveyed, as of a good, sure, perfect, 
absolute and indefeasible estate of inheritance in the law, 
in fee simple, and that the said lands and premises are free 
from all encumbrances whatever ; and that the above bar- 
^ gained premises, in the quiet and peaceable possession of 
the said party of second part, and their assigns, against all 
and every person or persons lawfully claiming or to claim 
the whole or any part thereof, they will forever warrant 
and defend. 

In witness whereof, the said A, B. and C. D., his wife, 
party of the first part, have hereunto set their hands and 
seals, this day of A. D. 18 • 

A. B., [seal.] 

C. D., [SEAL.] 

Signed, sealed and delivered in 
presence of H. I., 

J. ix« 

Semark. In order to protect the District in its title to 
a site, the deed thereof must be recorded in the Register's 
office. 

49* It will readOy be seen how the preceding form should be varied, in case the person 
firing a deed ia unmarried. 
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NO- XXI. 

I^orm of a Lease. 

[See Section 59] 

Know all men by these presents, that A. B., of the town- 
fthip of , in the county of , and State of 

Michigan, of the first part, for the consideration herein 
mentioned, does hereby lease nnto School District No. , 
in the township, county and State aforesaid, party of the 
second part, and their assigns, the following parcel of land, 
to-wit : [here insert description ;] with all the privileges 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging ; to have and to 
hold the same for and during the term of years from 

the day of , A. D. 18 . And the said party of 

the second part, for themselves and their assigns, do cove- 
nant and agree to pay the said party of the first part, for 
the said premises, the annual rent of dollars. 

In testimony whereof, the said parties have hereunto set 
Hieir hands and seals, this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., [seal.] 

Lessor. . 

[seal.] 




District Board (/ Bchod District No. of the aforesaid 

township. 

Signed and sealed in the presence ) 
of I. J., V 

K.L. j 

Bemark. A Lease, like a Deed, must be recorded in the 

Register's office, in order to protect the District in its title 

to a site. 

Jl^ The Lessor wiH probably want a eopy of the lease. If so, a duplicate should be nade 
and signed as aboTe, and placed on file with the Dlreetor, to be delirered with other papem 
•f hii offiee to his snoeesaor. 
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Whole District. 



fed 



Fractional District. 



eg"? 
o 



^1 



i 



CO 



Number of Children in the District between the agei of four and 

eighteen yean. 



Whole number of CbUdren that hare attended School daiing the 

year. 



o« 



00 



CO 



fed 



CO 



rf^ 



C7» 



Number of monthe a School has been taught during fbe year by 

qualified Tochers. 



Name of each Qualified Teacher. 

(See Note relating to « Qualified Teschers.'') 



Number of months a School has been taught by each Teacher. 



Total amount 9f ^trages paid to each Teacher. 



Amotmt of public money received from Township Treasuiw. 



Whole amount of money raised by tax upon property in the District. 



To build School-house. 



To repair School house. 



On the Scholar, to pay Teachers' wages- 
(See Section 140.) 



For all other purposes. 



I II 

Pi 5 g" 

m 



Amount raised by rate bill. 



•^ 

k 



.^ 



IP 






s» 
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HOTES TO FOBM NO. ZXII. 

JF^aoUofud Districts^ No. 2. — A pull report from a fbao- ' 
noHAL District should be made only to the Ivspbotobs I 

OF THE TOWNSHIP IN WHICH THE SCHOOL-HOUBB IS BITUATBIX " 

(See Section 81.) 

A SEPARATE REPORT shotild be made to the Olerk of eaeh 
of the other townships in which the District is IN PAR9 . j 
■itnated, giving merely tlS^ the number of children be- 
iween the ages of four and eighteen years, residing in that j 
part of the District situated within each of said towi» ! 
ihips.*^(l This latter report is required by Section 8S^ 
and constitutes the basis upon which books are drawn from • 
the Township Library in accordance with the provisions l 
of Sections 82 and 115, but ceases to be of any practical i 
itility where the operations of the latter Section are su»> { 
pemded in accordance with the provisions of Section 144. > 



f 



ji 

Qualified Teacher s^ No. 6. — ^A " (Qualified Teacher," within I 

Sie mtijaning of the statutes, is one who holds a certificate , 

from the School Inspectors, in accordance with the provi- 

uons of Section 85 of the School Law. District Board! ' 

ihould see that all Teachers they employ possess such a } 

certificate before beginning to teach a School. Other* ' 

wise, they can neither pay them public money, nor receive 

%aj on account of their teaching. (See Sections 60 and 80^ ; 
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Jnnwd Bqporta. 

Great pains have been taken in the preparatioB of thtt 
preceding fonns for the Annual Beports of Direetcmi 
and School Inspectors. It is made the dnty of these offi- 
cers to make fvU returns. In some instances the reporta 
have hardly shown more than the number of diildren be- 
tween the ages of four and eighteen years. 

To facilitate the work of making these reportSi and .to 
obTiate any occasion for mistakes, the corresponding heads 
in the several forms are designated by the same number* 
No* 11 should embrace the total amount of taxes upon 
property, raised by the districta for School purposes^ ex- 
cepting that specified in No. 16. The money raised by 
townships will be reported under head No. 18. 

[S^e notes J. and E. ; also notes appended to the tables 
kk the Superintendent's Beport.] 

NO. XXIV. 

JPbrm qf Warrant an the Township Drtcmmtfor IXbrmy 

Moneys. 

Pm SMtiona 107, 109 mA IM. j 

T0 flU Trea»utT qf the Toumship of Oomtjf {f , 

Mich.: 
Pay to the order of , thd sum of doBarCi 

from any Library moneys now in your hands, or to come' 
Bito your hands, the same being for Library Books pv^ 
cbased for the Library of said township. 
Dated at ,thiB day of 18 . 

. A. B>, 
0. D„ 

Toumship Board qf BtAoci Inspedors. 

'Ikt turn of ihiM wantat nay 1M Yaiiad U Mdk tkt 
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Teb Fbdcabt School System.; 
School A^chttbctubb; 
School Fubnitubb ; 
School Apparatus; 
School Abbangehents ; 
Wabminq and Ventilatioh; 
School and Litebaby Books. 
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THE PBIMABY SCHOOL 3YSTBM. 



OBIGINAL DBSIGN. 

The original legal provisions for the support and man- 
agement of the Primary Schools of Michigan were of a 
general character, and made no distinction between the 
diiSerent circumstances of the most sparsely populated 
settlements and the growing towns or villages. At the 
time of the passage of the first Primary School law by the 
Territorial government, and even when the State Constir 
tntion was adopted, and the first State School law enacted^ 
liiere were very few villages large enough to fnmish more 
scholars than conld be accommodated in a single School, 
house. Had it been otherwise, it is probable that the 
legislation would have been the same; for the reason that 
the defects of the system, copied from older Stateg, had 
not been considered, and no remedy was of course sought. 
The legislation seemed only to provide for, or to anticipate 
for the future, single Districts, to include no more territory 
dian would furnish scholars su£Scient for a single School- 
house, and one Teacher. This was probably the only sys- 
tem adapted to the necessities of sparsely settled seotions^ 
where to obtain the required number of scholars for a 
School, some must travel perhaps two miles, with bad road% 
to reach a common centre. 

The only system thus adapted to the necessities of the 
case in the country, was given also to the towns ; and in 
many instances, the small villages, with the territory in^ 
mediately adjacent, furnished no more than enough scholars 
finr a single District. While this state of things continue^. 
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it wsB all that oonld be done ; but in three or four yeusi 
perhaps, the increase of population was such, that one 
Schoolhouse was not large enough ; and the first, and 
probably the only thought was, to divide the District and 
build another house ; naturally leaving the old one badly 
located, in reference to its new relations. But soon a 
Bwarming of both hives was necessary, and another divi- 
sion was made, and a third District created. Thus in 
many villages there were created, in a very few years, two, 
three, and four School Districts, with as many enclosures, 
dignified with the name of Schoolhouses, within pistol 
shot of each other, and most of them badly located. 

One section of the village, perhaps, had a School eight 

. months in the year, another six, and another three — or 

none at all. Each acted independently of the others, as 

. . Districts ; one may have had what was called a good School, 
(good by comparison,) and another, a wretchedly poor one — 
and sometimes the only rivalry seemed to be, to prove 
which could have the most objectionable School appliances, 
and the worst management, and acquire the reputation of 
sustaining the name of a School with the least expense. 

^ In some instances it may be, a District might be found, 
where a few citizens of enlarged and liberal views, were 
able to infuse a similar spirit into the hearts of their neigh- 

^- . bors, and in their District a Schoolhouse was built and 
famished in a style that was the delight of the children, 
and the pride of its patrons ; while the children .of an ad- 
joining District — ^the every-day playmates, out of School, 
of the favored ones — ^were required to assemble at the 

' miserable hovel, built with less taste, and attended to with 
less care, than was the horse-bam of many of the fathers 

'- of the injured pupils. Two lads might leave home from 
opposite sides of the street, walk together for a time, and 

"' ■ ' one turn one way to his pleasant School, with joyous asso- 

-*^' ciations, while the other went another way to his School, 
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MiTiOTifi of his feHow, atid disgnsted and disheartened hj 
iPie prospect before him. 

Under such circumstances, the children often felt that 
they were paying a dear price for their education, inas- 
much as it was at the expense of all pleasant enjoyment, 
and by doing continual penance. Their oppressed hearts 
told them that their parents were doing them a serious 
wrong, in thus degrading them, while their friends were 
provided with an elegant building, a popular Teacher, and 
eyerything to make their School pleasant and desirable. 

THE MAIN DIFFICULTY. 

But the above were not the only, or the greatest evils 
of the system. The District in which the most enterprise 
was shown, was yet sadly deficient in the highest means of 
success. There was a radical defect in the system, which 
oould be but partially removed in a small District School^ 
with a single Teacher. 

A man with but one mind, or but two hands, can hardly 
be expected to do half a dozen things at the same time, 
and do all well. If half a dozen things must be done at 
the same time, and in the best possible manner, the first 
suggestion of any mind would be, that at least three (if 
not six) persons should be employed. But if the place 
where the work is to be done is so small that but one per- 
son can occupy it, then he alone must do the best he can, 
and labor with such success as he may. This is the diffi- 
culty in the single-District School. There are several 
things to be accomplished, and there is room for but one 
laborer. 

There are several things to be done, or several grades 
of labor, in the Primary School. They all relate to the 
same subject, but comprise a variety in action, scarcely 
less than will be found in the manufacture of the Teacher's 
desk, from the time the tree is cut in the forest, till it re- 
oeives the last application of varnish from the hand of the 

40 
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finifther. Teaohing a child his letters is as unlike tfttc^^^g 
Algebra, as sawing the lumber for the desk is unlike put- 
ting the lock upon the drawer. And if one Teacher is 
required to do both, including all the intermediate branches, 
perhaps ten or twelve in number, can he be expected to 
labor otherwise than under most serious obstacles to sue- 
cess ? Difficulties in the government of a School similar 
■to those in teaching, will be found where all ages are 
brought together. The child of six years not only should 
be taught by a standard different from the one adapted to 
the youth of sixteen, but he should be governed by a dif- 
ferent rule. And this it is extremely difficult to do, in a 
School of promiscuous ages. Many a little one has been 
almost martyrized by rules made for the larger scholars. 

Suppose a Director orders three dozen desks for his 
Schoolhouse and the manufacturer has them in different 
stages of progress. He divides them into six classes, ae- 
cording to the amount of work that has been done upon 
each. In the morning he commences his labor by working 
half an hour upon the class just commenced ; then he 
works half an hour upon a class that was commenced yes- 
terday ; then half an hour upon a class ready to be put to- 
gether — and so on, till the last thirty minutes before noon 
are spent upon those which are thereby completed. In 
the afternoon he goes through the same varieties. What 
would be thought of such a mechanic's judgment T His 
folly would be as deplorable as is the necessity of an anal- 
ogous course in the best classification that can be made in 
a single-District School. In the latter case, however, the 
Teacher can do no better. He divides the material upon 
which he works — ^the knowledges which he is manufactur- 
ing — into several classes, according to their state of ad- 
vancement, and appropriates a few minutes to each in ro- 
tation ; and while he is attending to one class, the others 
are to a greater or less extent, losing the time. This is a 
graded School, in the lowest sense ; so low that the tennis 
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inapplicable ; and the divisums are by oommon oanaent 
oalled "classes." Yet to this necessity is the Teacher in 
Hie single-District School shut up. 

Under this system every District must secure a Teacher 
competent in every branch of study to be pursued ; and 
tiie inevitable result was, that in most Schools, only the 
oommon elementary branches could be taught, whatever 
the number in the District who might wish to take deeper 
draughts at the fountain of knowledge. Yet this system 
has until recently, been generally pursued from generation 
to generation ; and the youth who wished for more than 
the mere elements of an education in School, has been 
subjected to the expense of leaving the paternal roof to 
obtain it. The great portion coidd not do this, and thou- 
sands have thus outgrown the Primary School, and gone 
through life, vainly dreaming of realms of knowledge to 
which they might never attain. 

Thousands of our fellow citizens now in middle life, as 
well as of more advanced age, obtained what was called ^' a 
good Oommon School education," and yet never studied 
anything more than Reading, Writing, Grammar, Arith- 
matic and Geography. Their subsequent education has 
been only self directed, and though an active mind must 
progress, with what immense loss has it been I Many a 
jouDg man in the country has gone through with these 
studies, and at the age of fifteen he knew all that his in- 
structor could teach him ; and thus situated, with a bare 
foundation laid, and his soul pantiug for a higher flight, he 
found no one^ to point out his course, to direct him to high- 
er studies — ^much less to instruct bim in them I 

Many a man it is not doubted, will in these remarks see 
his history written. With buoyant spirit he took the hand 
of his guide in the path of knowledge. Prom the humility 
and ignorance of childhood, up the base of the hill of sci- 
ence he rose. At every step, new beauties met his eye, 
new aspirations thlURd his soul, fatigue was forgotten, 
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imagination foretold his trivmph, and he dreamed of 119 
barrier that he conid not easily surmount, to prevent his 
standing ere long upon the hilltop, where he could take ia 
the almost boundless view of all knowledge! But alas! 
in the midst of his high hopes and brilliant anticipations, 
his guide informed him that he had accompanied him as 
far as he had ever been — as far as he had strength to go, 
and he must pause in his journey, or geek another guide. 
He could neither guide him farther, or direct him what 
path to pursue, in an effort to go alone. His circumstances 
did not allow of his finding a competent guide ; his prospect 
was blighted, and he has since been wandering in the wit 
demess of knowledge, with comparatively slight progress, 
vainly longing to stand upon the summit of the mount, 
where he may hold converse with the mysteries of that ex- 
istence which he dimly sees and strangely feels 1 

The great portion of Primary Schools in the land could 
not secure Teachers for any other than the lower branchee 
pursued ; and many who were employed, were incompetent 
even in those. The wages usually paid, were not a suflBi- 
cient inducement for men to qualify themselves for the 
work, much less to make it a profession. Poor pay, short 
terms, and disgusting Schoolhouses, were not peculiarly 
calculated to inspire a love of teaching, in those who were 
fitted for it; and the army of Teachers was composed 
mainly of young men who could not earn a dollar a day by 
labor, and young women who found it their most genteel 
means of aiding an indigent family, or of buying their wed- 
ding dress. Neither class expected to follow the pursuit 
for any considerable length of time. Occasionally there 
might be one who was considered a sort of professional 
Teacher; but in a majority of such instances, probably, 
they were those who had failed in other pursuits. 

Doubtless those who taught, had some ambition to excel 
— ^but what a standard 1 They could not go to the neces- 
sary expense and time for a thorough preparation, and 
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fheir only mcdel was in the Teachers who had preceded 
them. Those they strove to excel by imitating them I* As 
fheir Teacher " kept the School," so they kqpt it 1 And 
required as they were, to do a dozen things at once, it is 

[ not strange that the work was poorly done, and that the 
pupils made no greater progress in the common branches, 
in two years, than they might have made in one, had they 
been taught to reason as well as to recite, to think as well 
as to remember, and to investigate eauses as well as effects. 
A soldier who excelled in every martial characteristici 
except that be was repeatedly intoxicated, was asked by 
his commander, why he who was a pattern soldier in all 
other respects, would persist in degrading himself by that 
one bad habit. Touching his hat with overacted polite- 
ness, he replied : " Why, Captain, could you expect to find 
a man with aU the cardinal virtues for sevhn dollars a 
month?'' And thus might the Teachers of Oommon 
Schools have asked in former days — and perhaps, some- 

' times yet: Can you expect all knowledge in a School 
Master, for less wages than he can earn by sawing wood?t 
Is it a wonder that Common Schools came to be regarded 
with no small degree of contempt by all — parents, Teach- 
ers and scholars? Is it any wonder that so many attended 
School with little or no interest in its exercises — ^realizing 
only the idea of poor Schools for poor scholars? 

The whole system was defective, and calculated to per- 
petuate a race of poor Teachers, half developed scholars, 
and uninterested parents. With wages so low that few 
were tempted to engage in teaching, save those who were 
too young, or too incompetent, or too indolent, to enter 

■ T- ' 

• The writer OBoe maklof anofloUl iifltl to a School « kept " by a *< qtialifled teaeher,** 
iHgod japon him that he mif ht derive advantage from the experieooe of others, and for thte 
parpoee invite 1 him 1o become a aabseriber to a School Jooraal pvblished in the State. Bat 
be indigaa&tlj njeetad the p ropotitton, eayiaf , " hit ova •xperienee had plaeed him bejoal 
f^ reach of improvement I" He ezeelled onlj in imitating hinw^. 

f An experienced female Teacher, receiTing a vieit firom a Seiiool officer at her School, IM- 
feig that an apology waa nacesBary for iti appaaranee, remarked to her riaitor : " It ain't mnoh 
iliay paya me ; and it ain't mnoh I Itaehea thalr eUUztai.** 
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upon the ordinaiy pursuits of life, and with Schoolhouees 
whose location, architecture, furniture and surroundings, 
were often a disgrace to civilized humanity, there was 
little to elevate the School to its proper dignity, and make 
it a place for the children to love. Yet parents thought 
they felt a deep interest in their Schools — ^and doubtless 
they did, in their way. A free people could not be indif- 
ferent to the education of their children. The fault was 
less in them than in the system ; which they seemed to 
regard as susceptible of but little improvement. Had 
they appreciated what their Schools might be, even with 
all the inherent evils of the system, great improvements 
would have ensued. There was no necessity even in Uie 
country, for farmers to send their sons and daughters to a 
Schoolhouse built with less architectural taste them were 
their granaries, and with scarcely more regard to the de- 
cencies of life, in its appendages, than characterize the 
abodes of the lowest tribes of savages I Some may regard 
these comparisons as too stroDg; but we speak only of 
what most persons must have many, many times witnessed. 
Had Districts remedied these evils — so glaring, so ob- 
noxious, that it is strange they were not soloner seen — and 
adopted the plan of paying male Teachers forty or fiffcy 
dollars per month instead of twelve or fifteen, and in- 
creased the wages of female Teachers in proportion, a 
short time would have witnessed a great improvement. 
But they saw not the evil ; or seeing, it, could imagine no 
rbmedy. And they could hardly be expected to employ 
the talent that would command those wages in other pur- 
suits, to teach the many children to read, because a few 
wished to pursue a more advanced course. And had they 
done so, the vital evils of the sipgle-District system 
would have remained untouched, so far as the system was 
concerned. 
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FOB POPULOUS BBTTLBMBHTB, A BBTTIB WAT. 

Suppose fonr Districts, embracing not much more than 
a mile square each, as is the case in some of our towns, 
each with its School hovel and Teacher, and each with 
forty scholars. One has a competent Teacher to instruct 
tiie large scholars, and the smaller ones are neglected. 
Another has a female to teach the small children, and the 
large ones stay at home, or attend only to make difficulty* 
Now let these Districts become one, with a commodious 
Schoolhouse near the centre, and the number of scholars 
will probably be increased from one hundred and sixty, to 
two hundred. Let them be divided into three grades, and 
perhaps eighty would come into the Primary Department. 
These would be taught by two females, who at whatever 
wages might be paid them, would probably accomplish 
more than any Teachers of the other sex. The studies of 
this Department would be simple, and the Teacher's suc- 
cess would depend more upon the tact, in which females 
excel, than in the talent of more learned men. The next, 
or Intermediate Department, might include seventy more 
of the whole number, and would require one -competent 
Teacher, and the payment of as high wages, perhaps, as is 
paid to both the female Teachers in the lower Department. 
The other, or High Department, would take the remaining 
fifty of the scholars, who would enter it sufficiently ad- 
vanced to engage in History, Philosophy, Book-keepings 
Algebra, Geometry, or Astronomy. This grade will re- 
quire a Teacher of still higher attaiimients, and command- 
ing higher wages. He will also be the head of the other 
Departments. K the single Districts before employed a 
male Teacher iji the winter and a female in the Bummer, 
at is usual, we have now two of each for the year — ^which 
iM practically the same thing, and no portion of the chil- 
dren will be at any time excluded from School for the 
-want of an appropriate Teacher. The wagee paid may be 
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increased, but probably not more than equal to the in- 
creased nnmber of scholars. To furnish instruction to all, 
we are no longer required to realize the figure of the poet, 
when he talks of 

** The ocean being into tempest tossM, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a flj ! ** 

In other words, we are no longer required to employ a 
University scholar to teach a portion of our children their 
letters, or let the others go untaught. We may thus ob- 
tain a full supply of Teachers, by the simple principle of 
a "division of labor," and each will labor under the mo»t 
advantageous circumstances, 

. WHAT EVEBY VILLAGE AND GITT SHOULD DO. 

From the foregoing — ^which is but a mere glance at the 
subject — ^the remedy, where circumstances will admit of 
its application, is readily suggested. Wherever the popu- 
lation is sufficiently dense to famish within a convenient 
distance from a common centre, more scholars than can be 
properly instructed by one Teacher, the territory thus in?- 
eluded should still comprise but one District, with two or 
more School rooms, where the small scholars can occupy 
one apartment, and the larger another ; each with a Teacher 
of qualifications adapted to his or her position. If the 
number of children within such bounds requires more than 
two Teachers, they should be divided into three grade*. 
Where the number does not exceed four or five hundred, 
several considerations would counsel but one central build- 
ing, with rooms for the several grades; but when the 
children exceed five hundred, it will be better to use the 
central housb for the Higher Departments alone, and pro- 
vide for the 'Primary Department in as many smaller houses 
variously located, as the demand may require. The coor 
gregating of more than five hundred children of all ages ; - 
in one building, is of doubtful policy ; and in a place of 
five tltouMmd or mora inhabitanto, it is desirable that the ^ 
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•mall children be not exposed to the bustle, not to say tha^ 
danger, and bad moral influences, of the crowded business 
streets through which they must pass less or more, to at- 
tend the central School. These considerations were at 
first a serious objection in the mind3 of many, to Union 
Schools ; and it was truly an objection in large villages, it 
but one house was contemplated. 

The small children will comprise not far from two-fifthg 
of the whole. With branch Schoolhouses, they will have 
a less distance to travel, and will be more directly under 
Iheir parents' eye. The other three-fifths of the scholar! 
•an meet at the central building without inconvenience^ 
where they may be divided into as many grades, or sections 
of grades, as circumstances may demand. It is still but 
one School, with a common interest, a common expense^ 
•ontrolled by the same officers, and with teachers respon- 
sible to one head. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE, 

There is perhaps no subject upon which public sentiment 
has undergone a greater change within the last ten years, 
than that of Primary Schools. Villages and cities that 
' have hardly doubled in population within that time, have 
ten to fifteen times the amount of money invested in School- 
houses that they had, eight or ten years ago. It is doubt- 
fal whether, ten years since, there were ten Schoolhouses 
in all the villages of this State, that would now be pro- 
nounced so much as respectable in appearance. In this 
respect the villages were behind the country in enterprise, 
taking into account their difierence in circumstances. But 
what a change I Now almost every village of any impoi-. 
tance — ^several of them having become cities in their gov^- 
•rament — has its Schoolhouse or houses, to attract the 
traveller's eye with as much prominence as their churches^ 
or other public buildings. 

The city of Adrian, eight years since, had not two thow, 
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isnd dollars invested in School property. The value of 
her Schoolhouses and grounds is now not far from thirty^ 
five thousand dollars. Yet the accommodations are nok 
equal to the wants of her two thousand children, and four 
or five thousand dollars per annum it is expected will be ex- 
pended for two or three years to come. Yet no tax-payer 
doubts that this expenditure has increased the real value 
of his property more than equal with the tax he has paid. 

The city of Ann Arbor, with twelve hundred and thirty- 
nine children, has within five years, erected a Schoolhouse 
ene hundred feet in length, costing, with the grounds, 
irwenty-eight thousand dollars ; and her citizens are not 
satisfied with that. 

The township of Dexter has less than five hundred childr 
re&; yet the village has a Schoolhouse that cost seven 
thousand dollars. This expense has been incurred for 
about two hundred and fifty children. 

The city of Monroe, with twelve hundred and forty-five 
(Shildren between the legal ages, has recently erected a 
Sohoolhouse at an expense of ten thousand dollars. 

The village of Tecumseh has within two years past, com- 
pleted a Schoolhouse at an expense of fifteen thousand 
dollars. The Beport for the last year states the number 
of children between the legal ages, to be four hundred and 
iixty-eight ; and the number attending School, four hundred 
snd twenty-two. 

Seven years ago, the village of Niles, with about five 
hundred children, had one School, and employed a Teacher 
at fifteen dollars per month — or it would be as correct to 
say that a Teacher was paid that sum, and they had no 
School ; for the average number in attendance required 
but ten and one-half seats I The name of a School was 
kept up sufficiently to draw their portion of the Interert 
fund, and that, probably, was all that was expended. It 
aeemB almost incredible Wia\i ^^\^q^ o^ b^i^lneas enterpriss 
I&eNileB, could sink so low m ^diuci^Xlvo^^^^^Lx^- ^x^x^^^a 
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cftizens of that place resolved to redeem themselves from 
their reproach, and Niles has now a Schoolhouse one hun- 
dred feet it length, standing upon a lot forty by sixteen 
rods, or four acres in size, beautifully ornamented with 
native forest trees — the whole costing about thirty thou- 
sand dollars ! 

The city of Ypsilanti contains nine hundred and sixtjr- 
four children within the legal ages. A Schoolhouse that 
cost fifteen thousand dollars was recently burned. Anoth- 
er is already erected, one hundred and twenty feet fronts 
tbe center ninety-three, and the wings seventy feet deep 
-r-the whole costing forty thousand dollars. 

These are examples of the educational spirit that now 
animates the citizens in most cities and villages in the 
State. Several other places might be named, where an 
equal or similar enterprize prevails. Every new moti^ 
tnent begets new interest, dignifies the Primary School, 
and stimulates all classes in the noble work of Universal 
Bducation. 

SCHOOLS IN THB COUNTBT. 

As has been remarked, the Schools in the sparsely set- 
tled sections of the State cannot avail themselves of the 
benefits of the graded system to any considerable extent* 
This is a misfortune inseparably connected with their posi- 
tion ; but that they cannot do all that is desirable, is no 
reason why they should not do the very much that is 
within their power, for very great improvement. Let 
Bchoolhouse be located, erected, and furnished with taste; 
let the unsightly, inconvenient hovel with all its repulsive 
aspects and surroundings, give place to a building and ao- 
companiments which, though on a small scale, the children 
may love and honor, as to them indeed a temple of knowt 
edge — a place where they shall delight to repair — a place 
IKlore attractive to them than are the hom^a o? ^'msI^OTsX.'^ — ^ 
pSace truly of poetry and flowera — a pVac^ ot >Qo>i}cL w^VioaA^ 
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and artificial beauty — a place inviting rather than repul- 
sive to the unsophisticated child, whose love of the beau- 
tiful is pure, and one of the strongest elements of his 
character. Then, whatever the expense, give them the 
best Teacher that can be obtained — not necessarily the 
most learned, but the one with the best faculty of teach- 
ing to others what he himself knows — and all your in- 
creased expense shall be returned ten-fold in the more 
rapid development of the minds of the children you love. 
The first requisite to success in teaching, is to inspire 
an interest in the mind of the child. And can this be done 
by an arbitrary command — " be interested ?" The farmer 
can lead his horse to water — but can he make him drink? 
So you may compel a child to attend School where he caB 
,evoke not one pleasant association for his mind to rest 
Qpon, and command him to be interested in study. It is 
to him a prison; he sighs to be away among the flowerp 
:and fields teeming with beauty and song, or rolling snow- 
balls, and practicing the poetry of motion with his hand- 
sled. What mother would send her child to learn his 
Sabbath School lesson in a goose pasture, on the border of 
a green-coated frog pond? Yet snch a course would be as 
wise as to send him to the Primary School, with such in- 
conveniences and non-attractions as are often provided. 
Give the children a Schoolhouse which they will love, and 
the number attending it, will be greatly increased, to 
lighten the burden of expense. The improvements in the 
Town Schools — the Normal School — Teachers' Associa- 
tions, and all the attendant influences, with the generaj 
interest in Primary School Education that has been awak- 
ened within the few past years, are fast raising up Teaph- 
ers with her standard of qualification than most 

Districts in the country have formerly been able to obtain. 
But to secure their services, higher wages must be paid 
than in former days. The race of twelvedoUars-a-month 
IJchool Masters, it is hoped^.igi about to become extinct. 
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Yet all the increased expense of houses and Teachers will' 
be only real retrenchment, in point of true economy. It 
is believed that such improvement might thus be made in 
the country Schools, even without grading, that the chil- 
dren would make greater progress in two years than they 
have formerly done in three I while their enjoyment in 
their duties would be incalculably increased. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW. 

The expense of these improvements is unworthy of a 
thought, if a just view of the importance of the subject is 
taken. Shall the parent toil, and cheerfully expend large 
sums, to be often renewed, to clothe his child, so that his 
person may appear well in society for a few brief years, and 
grudge an equal amount for a permanent endowment of 
his intellect, which is to exist forever? Education is very 
far from being for this life alone I If we know anything of 
the philosophy of the human soul, and its powers, Educa- 
tion does not become valueless, or annihilated, when we 
step out from this physical prison — when we shake off these 
chains of flesh — and go forth an enfranchised intellect, to 
the realities of a higher existence. What we possess, is left 
behind; but what we know, is a part of ourselves, insepara- 
ble from us, and must inhere in our nature throughout a 
now mysterious future State. Education is the training 
of the immortal nature ; and a subject really of no less im- 
portance while in the flesh, than it will be when the flesh 
has returned to dust. We train dogs and horses — shall we 
educate our children with no higher view than he has who 
learns his dog to carry his basket? 

Is it not to be apprehended that some who wish to edu- 
cate their children, have views of the subject but little 
higher than this, and are satisfied if they learn barely 
enough to pass through life respectably and successfully — 
Vacating them much as the showman does his monkerf^ 
only with reference to his ability to make money? How 
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viiworthy of a being made "but a little lower than the 
gels/' are such views 1* There are perhaps some nrho 
would say — "while we are in the flesh, we must attend to 
the wants of the flesh ; and when we go forth upon another 
existence, we will prepare for its circumstances as we meet 
them." But as well might the student in College spend 
all his time while there, in furnishing his room .with ex- 
travagance and pernicious luxuries, debasing his mind and 
mining his health, and when remonstrated with, reply — 
"while I occupy this room, I must enjoy it; when I go out 
to engage in life's responsibilities, there will be time enough 
to prepare for them !" 

If we could take a true view of the subject, we should 
perceive that our moral and intellectual necessities are pri- 
mary, and our physical wants secondary. Our moral and 
intellectual nature is the end, and material appliances are 
the means. But men often reverse this order, and make 
their immortal nature the slave of the mortal ; they de- 
vote all their interest and labor for that which dies, and 
are regardless only of that which will ever live I 

Men live and toil mainly for their children. They seek 
to hoard up money and lands to leave for their children to 
use when tbey have passed to the home for all. But how 
many see to i^t with proper care, that their children are 
rightly educated, and prepared to occupy and enjoy the 
inheritance which they leave, or hope to leave them? 
How many appear more anxious to leave their children 
property and possessions to lose or squander after they 
die, than, while they live, to All their minds with moral 
and intellectual wealth, of which nothing here or hereafter, 
oan rob themi 

A wealthy individual left at his death, a princely sum to 
endow a College. Strangers to him became the managexs 

• A y o faMod lj Christian par«&t being onoe nmoaitrated with for not amdiBff bla in 
IHMpolp MM : *' >0«ti» sinU Ttfj mU, anl Pm afraid if I aMid tMr to athool S0fr« 
^Mara fht gita to be a woman, and tbaa I ahall loat all it eoats me." 
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ef the fund, and gave the institution a tone according to 
their own bias, and used the money in quite a different 
manner from what he intended ; and his munificent grant 
was but little better than thrown away, as he would have 
regarded the matter, could he have returned to view tb^ 
results. His son who inherited his vast estate, saw the* 
failure, and profited by his father's error. He founded • 
College while he lived to superintend its inauguration, and 
determine its character. His money was thus used as he^ 
designed ; every dollar produced its iiltended result ; and 
lie saw the benefits he had conferred upon his fellow men. 
Which was the wiser man ? Like the latter, the wise maB< 
will use whatever means are necessary for his children 
while he lives, and make the education of their minds and 
hearts his great object ; so that if he leaves them little or 
much else, he is sure to give them an inheritance for all 
the future of their being. 

MUTUAL EXCHANOBS. 

In many cases there might be found a partial remedy 
for the ungraded School in the rural Districts, by an ex- 
change of scholars between the towns and the country. 
Such an exchange would be mutually beneficial. Men 
often send their children — particularly their daughters — 
away from home, when they know that their own School 
k in every respect equal to the one to which their chil- 
dren are sent. Education consists not in the knowledge 
of books alone. The person is educated but partially, who 
has not studied the world outside of home. Such an ono 
may know much, and the probability is, that he will yet be 
a narrow-minded bigot in all things. To become a fuK- 
grown man, he needs to study men, and learn ''the waji 
of the world " outside of his own little world. The astoA- 
ishing increase of travel in these days, is probably doiog 
more to overcome the bigotry, and humble the self-conceit 
orthe people of our land, than all other influencee owir 
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bined conld do, in a time when thousands did not go A 
hundred miles from Lome during their lives. Going abroad 
•hows men that this is a great world — that possibly their 
house is not the only "centre" of it — that there are thou- 
sands of rivers larger than theirs, and thousands of men 
who^after all, know more than they do — tiuths which per- 
"haps, they would never have learned so as fully to appre- 
ciate, from bo(^ks. 

The child of the farmer, cut oiF by circumstances, from 
all save a limited intercourse with the world, needs, more 
than all otherf^, the advantages of going away from home; 
tnt this is ordinarially attended with an expOLse that few 
are able to bear, to any extent that will produce marked 
xesults. The end may be gained in some measure, howev- 
er, without expense, and the lack of a high department in 
the country School so far supplied, by sending his more 
advanced cliildren to the town to attend a graded School, 
and receiving a child from town to board in exchange, 
which child will also be benefited in various respects. He is 
probably more ignorant of the country than the farmer*i 
child is of the town ; and he or she will obtain quite as 
much and as useful information, by associating with the 
country, as the other will by his intercourse with the town. 
Both will learn that there are many more things in the 
world than they ever dreamed of under their parental 
roof. This need not interfere with the legal exclusiveness 
of School Districts, as " a fair exchange is no robbery;** 
and it is believed that no School Board vrould object to a 
measure mutually so beneficial. The youth from the 
country might thus pursue higher branches of study than 
they could in their own ungraded School, and at the same 
time have the advantage of observing the habits and cus- 
toms of other people, of acquiring that ease of manners 
which comes by association with strangers, and of gaining 
that eelf-rtliance which they can never possess while ig- 
norant of their fellowj man, If the School Board in taa 
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towns object that the exchaoge would not be equal, as 
probably the scholars they would receive, would be older 
than those who go into the country, and require more ex- 
pierienced teachers, let thein charge a trifling tuition. The 
difference at mo;3t, would be but slight, and by consulta- 
tions, the Boards of the respective Districts might arrange 
conditions satisfactory to all. Such an intermingling of 
families would do much to destroy the petty jealous- 
ies, envyings and exclusiveness of feeling that often ex- 
ists between the town and the countrj^ The young 
would thereby extend the circle of their acquaintance, and 
80 far increase their opportunities of meeting with the' 
most suitable partner for life. The change would often 
prove highly conducive to the health of the parties, and 
all concerned would feel more than before, that all men 
are their neighbors, and realize more fully the true broth- 
erhood of mankind. The subject is suggested to the read- 
er's consideration. 

UNION SCHOOLS. 

By a "Union School" is to be understood something 
more than a mere consolidation of two or more Districts, 
and the gathering of all the children to be taught under 
one roof. Twenty Districts might unite, and yet, thd 
union be only united confut-ion and anarchy. On the other 
hand, any number of Districts may unite under the provis- 
ions of Sections 92 and 93 of the Primary School Law, and 
continue to use all the old Schoolhouses, with no other, 
and yet realize the complete design of a Union School. It 
may bo the same thing, whether they do this, or occupy 
but one great central building; but in the latter case, 
they must divide into separate rooms; and it matters not 
whether the several' grades are separated by several 
streets, or only by a brick wall. The important charac- 
teristic of a Union School is the gradation of its depart- 
ments ; and this may be done as well with separate houses 
42 
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as with separate rooms. If several honses are made 
of, the Primary Department will be in one, to which aD 
the small children will repair. Another house will be for 
another grade, and so on ; and the children from all parts 
of the same District will meet and pass each other daily 
on their way to School. In a village of moderate size, it 
will usually be found expedient to occupy but one house; 
but experience has shown that in large towns, it is a better 
policy to have several houses. The law under which our 
Union Schools are established, had not for its end the mere 
union of Districts for a consolidation and saving of ex- 
pense, by making education more a wholesale business; 
all this was but a means to the end ; which end was, to 
grade the School, as it could not bo done with limited 
ntimbers. The advantages to be derived from thus grad- 
uig the School according to the studies pursued, has 
already been alluded to. 

In the establishment of our earliest Union Schools, the 
plan was adopted of erecting one house for all the scholars. 
Where the population has but slightly increased, the single 
house generally continues to be used ;^but in the rapidly 
growing towns, the one house has soon become filled, and 
the plan is being changed by the erection of branch houses 
for the Primary departments. By this division, it becomes 
no less a Union School. They are controlled by the same 
Board, and the same Superintendent! or Principal has 
charge of all as before. 

Any single District may avail itself of all the advantages 
of a Union School, if it has scholars enough to require sev- 
eral Teachers. In that case the scholars may be classified 
under separate Teachers, and the School becomes thereby 
a Graded School, But single Districts seldom contain 
scholars in sufficient numbers to adopt this course ; henoe 
a onion of Districts as the remedy. 

The Union School proper is no more than a large graded 
Primary School, with as many grades, or departmentSi as 
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|be number of scholars and variety of studies maj require, 
to faraisli in the best manner, a good common education 
to its pupils, and prepare them morally and intellectually^ 
for the responsibilities of life* 

A PBEPABATOBY DBPABTMENT. 

Our State has a University, which after a struggle of 
jfears in its early history, almost for its very existence, now 
tftands upon broad and sure foundations, and is preparing 
nany of our young men for a commanding influence in so- 
«iety. But in that struggle, the Branches, which were 
projected to facilitate the preparation of those who would 
wish to enter the University, expired ; and in all proba- 
bility, tbey will never bo revived. A more than substitute 
however, has been found, by connecting with the Uniopi 
Bcfaools, a department with all the advantages and appli- 
ances expected in the Branches. Tkis feature of the Pri- 
mary School, additional to the advantages it has formerly 
Afforded to the young, is in harmony with its design, and 
an extension of its benefits. The extent to which the Pri- 
mary School shall go in its instruction, is decided only by 
custom ; and it will hardly answer in this age of the world, 
for Custom to declare its laws, like those of the Medes and 
Persians, unchangeable, whenever an advancing age, new 
circumstances, and new views, make a modification desira- 
ble. One of the main objects of the Union School is to 
teach snccesdfully, higher branches than could be taught 
in the single District School. By what rule then, shall the 
limit of these additional studies be prescribed ? Most evi- 
dently, by expediency, and regard to the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

The State has provided a University where our young 
men may walk in the highest paths of literature. Its 
•ttempt to afford them facilities for reaching its classic 
luJk proved a failure. Thub the State has acknowledged 
iD obligation in this matter. The State cannot endow an 
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Academy in every county, and private Schools to supply 
the want, are too expene^ive for the masses — a great portion 
of those who wish for their aid, being persons of limited 
means. It wore cruel mockery for the State to proclaim a 
free University to its youth, and at the s:ime time remind 
them that they can reach it only by a lieavy preliminary 
expons^.?. The Union School has established one depart- 
ment additional to the highest ordinary advantages of the 
old system — why not add another, and meet this great want 
in our otherwise admirable educational system, and give 
our young men and women all the advantages of the Acad- 
emy, in their ov/n immediate vicinity ? 

But one possible objection, it is believed, can be urged 
a^gainst this plan ; and that is not valid, because the as- 
sumption is not true in fact. That is, that such a depart* 
ment would add to the expense of the Primary School 
This is on the supposition thut whatever one person gainSi 
some other person must lose ; but this is not always true. 
Two farmers may exchange horses, and both make a good 
bargain. Much more may this be the case, in business 
arrangements relating solely to moral and intellectual 
means. 

It is not here proposed or recommended to admit stu- 
dents to this department absolutely free, or subject only to 
their share ia the rate bills. It is probable that a moder- 
ate tuition should be charged them. They might, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of sections 141 and 142 of the School 
Law, bo charged such tuition as the Boards shall deem 
just, and those residing within or without the District be 
received on the same terms. The burden of expense in 
attendance at a High School, is not in the tuition, but in 
the pfiyment for board, where the student is required to 
go from home. But here, where the greater number would 
board at home, a small tuition, and yet more than sufficient 
to meet the increased expense of the School, WOTild be a 
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, very small consideration with those availing themselves of 
90 great advantages. 

By these means, the number of persons who will pursue 
Ihe higher branches of science, without reference to a Uni- 
versity education, will be greatly increased, avid thus the 
"blessings of education be more widely extended, and the 
number of competent School Teachers increased. The 
Primary School will be dignified in the minds of the youngs 
and their desire for higher advancement stimulated. Thus 
it would seem to be in every way expedient and beneficial 
to all parties concerned, to establish such a department 
wherever it is called for in our Union Schools, under such 
regulations as the several District Boards may determine. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND THEIB APPENDAGES. • 

I 

The style and expense of Schoolhouses will of course 
t)e in conformity to the taste, ability, and enterprise of the 
citizens of the District. There are few Districts in the 
town or country, where the ability of the inhabitants is 
not suflScient for the fitting up of a building and grounds^ 
on a scale coextensive with the demand, and in a style 
equal to the taste they should cultivate, and the interest 
which they should have in the subject. Wherever the 
BUbject of education is properly appreciated, as much re- 
gard will be had to the style of the Schoolhouse, as there 
is to that of the church. Our Creator could be worship- 
ped by the "great congregation" in a rude structure de- 
signed for secular use ; and our children may bow at the 
ihrine of knowledge io a log hovel ; but neither is desira- 
ble, if it can be avoided. As a man, in view of towering 
mountains, the mighty cataract, or an ocean storm, realizes 
more sensibly, the majesty and power of his Maker, so the 
child in a beautiful Schoolhouse, surrounded by verdant 
shade, and blooming flowers, will more fully realize the 
dignity of his own nature, and the desirableness of its im-- 
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provement, and be more interested and stimulated in his 
course. 

The Schoolhouse and all its surroundings and furnishinf^ 
should be such as at the same time to please and improvi 
the taste of the pupils. Who does not know the immenso 
influence the place he is in, has upon not only the child^i 
mind, but also upon the minds of men? The man whose 
heart is properly educated to pure and elevated though ts^ 
may resist the iofluences of such places as are suggestive 
of unworthy ideas, while another who perhaps, passes ift 
promiscuous society for a person of ordinary refioemept^ 
will break out, as it were, with the most degrading and 
vulgar thoughts and language — perhaps publish his deep 
self-degradation upon the walls I A true education should 
develop not only the intellect of the child, but every good 
quality of character ; so that he may at last stand a pet- 
feet man, in all his moral, intellectual, and social beings 
And to do this, the Imagination requires cultivation no 
less than the Causality and Comparison. Yet is it not 
true, that Schools have aimed too exclusively, to store tht 
mind with facts, while the moral nature has been little re- 
garded, and the imagination entirely neglected, and given 
over, a prey to every inflaence that debases it, and through 
it, degrades the whole character! No quality of the mind 
is more active or powerful, or exerts a greater influence 
upon character, than the imagination ; and thousands of 
good men have been led to ruin, only because their imagi 
nation in early life, was left undirected, uncontrolled, aud 
uneducated. 

The School where our children spend years of the molt 

impressible portion of their life, and where their charat- 
iers are being formed almost as imperceptibly as the gaflir 
oring of the dew upon the flower, should have attractioni 
inviting to their taste, and elevating to their thoughta 
For the same reason, the child should be kept from aU 
places and BceueB that tend to degrade the mind. The p** 
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rent who permits his child to resort to places or scenes 
tJius degrading, is as truly guilty, as he who sends his 
child to a School of crime. The surest way to ruin a 
young man, is to corrupt and debase his imagination. That 
is the traitor within the castle of the heart, that opens the 
gates to the enemy. Who ever sent his child to a circuSi 
and did not find that there, in a single lesson, he learned 
more vulgarity and debasement of thought, than he could 
mnlearn by all counteracting influences in many weeks ? 

The beautiful in nature and art will have a far better 
influence for the child's moral purity than will the uncome- 
ly and repulsive. The child trained to refinement of 
speech and manners, will be far less subject to the influ- 
ence of degrading thoughts^ and less prone to improper or 
vile conduct, than if educated a clown in manners at home, 
and a blackguard in speech in the streets. Purity of heart 
is doubtless often found in the lowest walks of life, and 
mnder the most unfavorable circumstances; but it is in 
spite of the circumstances, and the purity is less elevated, 
and the virtue less ennobling than they would have beei^ 
in a more favorable position ; and there is little doubt that 
many a man might trace his moral ruin, in no small degree, 
to the circumstances of his early life, whose unpropitious 
influences awakened low thoughts, diminished self respect, 
and spoke to the mind and imagination only of degrada- 
tion and abasement. 

The soul of the child holds constant converse with the 
material world around him. His heart talks to the birds 
and flowers, and they speak back to him the language of 
507 and beauty. The world is ever discoursing to his vivid 
imagination, of beauty, purity, harmony, love, and all that 
can awaken and strengthen high and worthy aspirations in 
his soul ; or it is suggesting dark thoughts to his lower 
nature, and poisoning his imagination, which in turn poisons 
all the fountains of his moral being. As the images of ma* 
terial things are pictured upon the eye, «o t\i<^\i\nSLX)L<^Ti<(2A^ 
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are constantly impressing the heart-especially of the 
young. How desirable then — how essential — that th« 
School room and the School shall speak favorably to their 
thoughts, cultivate self respect, and whisper ever to ih% 
heart, of propriety of speech and conduct, and make study 
pleasant, (and thus successful,) not only for its intrinsic 
value, but for its delightful and elevating associational 
Make all beautiful. Let the architecture speak to them, 
thoughts "grand and noble. Let the furniture talk to them 
of refined manners, and social courtesy. Let trees and 
Bowers join their voices in songs of gladness, hope, and 
beauty. Let the chrystal fountain rise to gurgle forth its 
admonition to activity, and let everything be fitted to unit© 
in the grand chorus that shall inspire the young hearts 
with pleasant, ennobling, elevating, energizing thoughts 
and emotions. He who love& his children with a love 
worthy of their high nature, will feel that money can hardly 
be expended in a better investment. 

These considerations have of late, come to be better ap- 
preciated perhaps, in the towns than in the country. But 
there is no reason why the country Schoolhouse should not 
be inaugurated with all the taste that can be displayed in 
the towns. That the former is comparatively a small build- 
ing, is no reason why it may not be beautiful. If it ifl 
small, it can be adorned with the less expense. The loca- 
tion should be select, the grounds capacious, and attended 
to with all the care of a flower garden. To say the least, 
the whole should be equal in appearance, to the best house 
and grounds in the District. Attention should be given to 
the roads, in reference to the Schoolhouse, so as to make it 
as easily accessible as the nature of the case will admit. 
Who can wonder that in many places, when the children 
are "dismissed,^' they feel as though they were released 
from prison I A man may be excusable for not giving his 
child a good house to live in — poverty may forbid it. But 
no such excuse will justify the use of a hovel in the midrt 
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of a thistle field, for a School. The Schoolhonse is built 
by the property in the district ; equally for the benefit of 
the poor, but not by them ; and there is perhaps, no Difr 
trict where the aggregate means may not erect ajid famish 
a good one without embarassment. 

The School house should also be located and constructed 
with careful reference to health. Before the introduction 
of stoves, there was little danger of schulars soSering for 
want of fresh air. The danger then, was entirely in the 
other direction. In the winter there was too much air ; 
and the children found it necessary^to ask permission to 
** go to the fire," quite as often as they sought aid in^their 
studies. On the introduction of stoves, it was found ne- 
cessary, in order to make them available, to make the room 
" tight." Accordingly every crevice was "closed, the plas- 
tering — if the house could boast the^dignity "^of a plastered 
wall — was repaired, and the cold air shut out, and the 
other extreme reached. Instead of freezing the children, 
the tendency then was to stupify them, by their breathing 
the air over and over, poisonel both by their lungs, and 
by the heated iron of the stove. The art of warming the 
room was attained ; but how to warm it without detriment 
to health, all seemed profoundly ignorant. 

A child will make little progress in study, while uncom- 
fortably seated, while sufiering with cold, or stupified by 
breathing bad air. All our efforts therefore, for the edu- 
eation of the young, will lose a great part of their power 
unless these evils are avoided, in the'construction, furnish- 
ing, and warming of our Schoolhouses. 

It is believed that the citizens of this State are in a 
measure sensible of the importance of the subject here 
discussed, and that the suggestions made, will meet the 
approbation of all who give them due consideration. Under 
the provisions of law which require the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to "prepare and cause to be printed 
43 
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with the Laws reUting to Primary Schools, all necessarj 
forms, regulations and iustrumoDts for conductiDg all pro- 
ceedings under said laws, with such instructions relative 
to the organization and government of said Schools as he 
inay deem advisable," and believing the work demanded 
by the importance of the subject, and the increasing publio 
interest in education, he has prepared the following plani 
for Schoolhouses, furniture, &c., with such suggestions rel- 
ative to warming, ventilation, location, and kindred con- 
siderations, as it is hoped will be of service to those who 
would adopt all true improvements, and avail themselvci 
of every possible means to make the education of the 
young a leading interest in the State. 
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Ib all well directed efforts of an enlightened people for 
the improvement of their Schools, the location, size, and . 
construction of the Schoolhouse itself, will claim and re- 
ceive early attention These local habitations of our 
Schools are themselves important agencies in the work of 
instruction. And though silent, they often speak more 
eloquently and persuasively than the living Teacher. Too 
much attention, then, cannot be given to the pleasantness 
and healthfulness of their location ; to the comfort and 
convenience of their arrangements ; to the facilities for 
rendering the School attractive, both as relates to its in- 
ternal construction and its outward surroundings ; to the 
furniture of the house itself, to the apparatus employed 
to render the instructions of the Teacher more attractive 
and impressive ; and to the means of securing a genial 
temperature even during the severity of our winters, and 
a pure and healthful atmosphere where numbers are con- 
gregated. For no proposition can be more apparent than 
that, if there is one house in the District more pleasantly 
located, more comfortably constructed, better warmed, and 
more inviciug in its general appearance, and more eleva- 
ting in its influence than any other, that house should be 
tlie Schoolhouse. 

LOCATION OP SOHOOLHOUSBS. 

In looking at the location of Schoolbouses through the 
country at large, it cannot have escaped the attention of 
the ordinary observer, that they are usually located with 
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little reference to taste, or the health and comfort of Teach- 
er or children. They are generally on one corner of pnb- 
lic roads, and sometimes adjacent to a cooper's shop, or 
between a blacksmith's shop and a saw-mill. They are 
not nnfrequently placed upon an acute angle, where a road 
forks, and sometimes in turning that angle the travel is 
chiefly behind the Schoolhouse, leaving it on a small tri- 
angle, bounded on all sides by public roads. 

At other times the Schoolhouse is situated on a low and 
worthless piece of ground, with a sluggish stream of water 
in its vicinity, which sometimes even passes under the 
Schoolhouse. The comfort and he ilth, even of innocent 
and loved children, are thus sacrificed to the parsimony of 
their parents. 

Scholars very generally step from the Schoolhouse di- 
rectly into the highway. Indeed, Schoolhouses are fre- 
quently one- half in the highway, and the other half in the 
adjacent field, as though they were unfit for either. This 
is still the case, even in some of our principal villages,, 
though many of them tave, within the last few years, nobly 
redeemed themselves. 

\. Schoolhouses are sometimes situated in the middle of the 
highway, a portion of the travel being on e^ich side of them. 
When scholars are engaged in their recreations, they are 
exposed to bleak winds and the inclemency of the weather 
one portion of the year, and to the scorching rays of the 
meridian sun another portion. Moreover, their recreations 
must be conducted in the street, or they trespass upon 
their neighbors' premises. Such situations can hardly be 
expected to exert the most favorable influence upon the 
habits an4 character of the rising generation. 

We pursue a very different policy in locating a church, 
a court house, or a dwelling. And should we not pursue an 
equally wise and liberal policy in locating the Distrid 
Schoolhouse? 

In this State six hundred and forty acres of land in every 
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township are appropriated to the Bnpport of Primary 
Schools. Suppose there are eight School Districts in a 
township : This would allow eighty acres to every School 
District. It would seem that when the general govern- 
ment has appropriated eighty acres to create a fund for the 
iupport of Schools, that each district might set apart/owr 
cuyres — which is but one acre in twenty — as a site for a 
Schoolhouse. 

Once more : one School District usually contains not leas 
than twenty-five hundred acres of land. Is it asking too 
much to set apart /owr acres as a site for a Schoolhouse in 
whiclb the minds of the children of the District shall be cul- 
tivated, when twenty 'four hundred and ninety-six acres are 
appropriated to clothing and feeding their bodies? 
' I would respectfully suggest, and even urge the propriety 
of locating the Schoolhouse on a piece of firm ground of 
liberal dimensions, and of inclosing the same with a suita- 
ble fence. The inclosure should be set out with shade 
trees, unless provided with those of nature's own planting, 
and ornamented with shrubs and flowers. Scholars would 
then enjoy their pastime in a pleasant and healthful inclo- 
gure, where they have a right to be, protected alike from 
the scorching sun and the wintry blast. They need then no 
longer be hunted as trespassers upon their neighbors' pre- 
mises, as they now too frequently are. 

8IZH OF BCHOOLHOUSES CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE PHILOSOPHr OP BESPIRATION. 

Some of our principal cities and villages can now boast 
as noble structures for Schoolhouses as can any of the 
older States of the Union, as will appear from the plans and 
descriptions of those hereto appended. And the work of 
improvement, in this respect, is perhaps now going on as 
rapidly in the State of Michigan, as in any of the older 
States. But as yet, in view of what remains to be done, it 
Oka hardly be regarded as more than well begun. 
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Within the last fifteen years I have visited half of the 
States of the Union for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the actual condition of our Common Schools. I have 
therefore noticed especially the condition of Schoolhouses. 
Although there is a great variety in their dimensions, yet 
there are comparatively few Schoolhouses less than six- 
teen by eighteen feet on the ground, and fewer still, per- 
haps, larger than twenty-four by thirty feet, exclusive of 
our principal cities and villages. From a large number of 
actual measurements, not only in New York and Michigan, 
but east of the Hudson River, and west of the Great Lakes, 
I conclude that, exclusive of entry and closets, when they 
are furnished with these appendages, Schoolhouses are not 
usually larger than twenty by twenty-four feet on the 
ground, and seven feet in hight. They are, indeed, more 
frequently smaller than larger. Schoolhouses of these di- 
mensions have a capacity of three thousand three hundred 
and sixty cubic feet, and are usually occupied by at least 
forty-five scholars in the winter season. Not unfrequently 
sixty or seventy, and occasionally more than a hundred 
scholars occupy a room of this size. 

Now let us proceed to consider what changes are pro- 
duced upon the vital qualities of air by respiration, and 
the quantity hence, that is essential to maintain the healthy 
respiration of forty-five students three hours — the usual 
length of a single session, and half of the length of the 
two daily sessions of School ; and often there is little ven- 
tilation during the customary recess at noon. 

The quantity of air that enters the lungs at each inspi- 
ration of an adult, has been variously estimated from 
thirty-two to forty cubic inches. To establish more defi- 
nitely some data upon which a calculation might safely be 
based, I some years ago conducted an experiment whereby 
I ascertained the medium quantity of air that entered tht 
lungs of myself and four young men, was thirty-six cubic 
inches, and that respiration is repeated once in three seo- 
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oodsy or twenty times a minute. I also ascertained that 
respired air will not support combustion. And it is a prin- 
ciple well established by science, and sustained by exper- 
iment, that air which will not support combustion will not 
sustain animal life. We hence reach another and a more 
important truth, viz., that air onob respired will not 

VUBTHER SUSTAIN ANIMAL LIFE. 

That part of the experiment by which it was ascertained 
that respired air will not support combustion, is very sim- 
ple, and I here give it, with the hope that it may be tried 
at least in every Schoolhouse, if not in every family of the 
State. It was conducted as follows : 

I introduced a lighted taper into an inverted receiver 
^lass jar) which contained seven quarts of atmospheric 
air, and placed the mouth of the receiver into a vessel 
of water. The taper burned with its wonted brilliancy 
about a minute, and, growing dim gradually, became ex- 
tinct at the expiration of three minutes. I then filled the 
receiver with water, and inverting il^, placed its mouth 
beneath the surface of the same fluid in another vessel. 
I next removed the water from the receiver by breathing 
iaUo it. This was done by filling the lungs with air, which, 
after being retained a short time in the chest, was exhaled 
through a siphon (a bent lead tube) into the receiver. I 
then introduced the lighted taper into the receiver of re- 
spired air, by which it was imiriediately extinguished. Sev- 
eral persons present then received a quantity of respired 
air into their lungs, whereupon the premonitory symptoms 
of apoplexy ensued. The experiment was conducted with 
great care, and several times repeated in the presence of 
respectable members of the medical profession, a profes- 
•or of chemistry, and several literary gentlemen, to their 
entire satisfaction. 

It may be well to note the changes that are produced in 
the vital qualities of the air in respiration. The chemical 
properties of the atmosj^here are attributable chiefly to 
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the presence of oxygen. Nitrogen, which constitntes abott 
four-fifths of its volume, has been suppjsed to act as a 
mere diluent to the oxygen. Ina^ease the proportion of 
oxygen in the atmosphere, and the vital 'powers "wiD 
speedily suffer from excess of stimulus ; the circulation 
and respiration become too rapid; and the system gener- 
ally becomes highly excited. Diminish the proportion of 
oxygen, and the circulation and respiration become too 
^w; weakness and lassitude ensne ; and a sense of heavi- 
ness and uneasiness pervades the entire system. As hai 
been observed, air loses during each respiration, a portion 
of its oxygen, and gains an equal quantity of carboniclacid^ 
which is an active poison. When mixed with atmospheris 
air in the ratio of one to four, it extinguishes animal life. 
It is this gas that is produced by burning charcoal in a 
-^confined portion of common air. Its effect upon the sys- 
tem is well known to every reader of our newspapers. It 
<5anses dimness of sight, weakness, dullness, a difficulty of 
breathing, and ultimately apophaiy and death. 

Now^a simple arithmetical computation will abundantly 
satisfy any person who is acquainted with the composition 
of the atmosphere, the influence of respiration upon iti 
fitness to sustain animal life, and the quantity of air that 
enters the lungs at each inspiration, that a School-room of 
the preceding dimensions contains quite too little air to 
sustain^the healthy respiration of even forty-five scholars 
three hours— the usual length of each session ; and fre- 
quently the Sehoolhouse is imperfectly ventilated between 
the sessions at noon, and sometimes for several days 
together. 

The reader will please note the following particulars : 
1. The quantity of air breathed by forty-five persons in 
three hours, according to the data just given, is three 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five cubic feet, 2. 
AW once respired will not sustain animal life. 3. The 
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fiohool room was estimated to possess a capacity of three 
thousand three hundred and sixty cubic feet — fifteen feet 
less than is necessary to sustain healthy respiration. 4. Were 
forty-five persons whose lungs possess the estimated ca- 
pacity, placed in an air-tight room of the preceding dimen- 
sions, and could they breathe pure air till it was all once 
reapif ed, and then enter upon its second respiration, they 
wovJd all die of apoplexy before the expiration of a three 
houra^ session. 

These conditions, it is admitted, cannot be fulfilled. But 
numerous instances of fearful approximation exist. We 
have no air-tight houses. But in our latitude, comfort re- 
quires that rooms which are to be occupied by children in 
the wibter season, be made very close. The dimensions 
of rooms are, moreover, frequently diminished, in order 
that the warm breathy and animal heat, may lessen the 
amount of fuel necessary to preserve a comfortable tem- 
perature. 

It is true, on the other hand, that the quantity of air 
that children breathe, is somewhat less than I have esti- 
mated, but the derangement resulting from breathing im- 
pure air, in their case, is greater than in the case of adults, 
whose constitutions are matured, and who are hence less 
susceptible of injury. It is also true in many Schools, that 
the number occupying a room of the dimensions supposed, 
is considerably greater than I have estimated. Moreover, 
in many instances, a grent proportion of the larger scholars 
will respire the estimated quantity of air. 

And again : all the air in a room is not respired once be- 
fore a portion of it is breathed the second, or even the 
ihird diwdi fourth time. The atmosphere is not suddenly 
changed from purity to impurity — from a healthful to an 
infectious state. Were it so, the change, being more per- 
ceptible, would be seen and fdt too, and a remedy would 
be sought and applied. But because the change is gradu- 
al» it is not the less fearful in its consequences. In a rooixL 
44 
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occupied hy forty-five persona^ thb first minute, ihirty-two 
thousand four hundred cubic incJies of air impart their entire 
vitality to sustain animal life^ and, mingling with the atmo9' 
phere of the room, proportionately deteriorate the whole mass. 
Thus are abilndantly sown in early life the fruitful seeds of 
disease and premature death. 

This detail shows conclusively suflScient cause for that 
uneasy, listless state of feeling which is so prevalent in 
crowded School-rooms. It explains why children that are 
amiable at home are mischievous in School, and why those 
that are troublesome at home are frequently well-nigh un- 
controllable in School. It discloses the true cause why 
so many Teachers who are justly considered both pleasant 
and amiable in the ordinary doaiestic and social relations, 
are obnoxious in the School-room, being there habitually 
sour and fretful. The ever-active children are disquali- 
fied for study, and engage in mischief as their only alter- 
native. 

On the other hand, the irritable Teacher, who can hard- 
ly look with complaisance upon good behavior, is disposed 
to magnify the most trifling departure from the rules of 
propriety. The scholars are continually becoming more 
ungovernable, and the Teacher more unfit to govern them. 
Week after week they become less and less attached to 
him, and he, in turn, becomes less interested in them. 

This detail explains, also, why so many children are un- 
able to attend School at all, or become unwell so soon after 
commencing to attend, when their health is sufficient to 
engage in other pursuits. The number of scholars answer- 
ing this description is greater than most persons are aware 
of. In one District I had occasion officially to visit a few 
years ago in the State of New York, it was acknowledged 
by competent judges to be emphatically true in the case 
of not less than twenty five scholars. Indeed, in that same 
District, the health of more than one hundred scholars was 
materially injured every year in consequence of occupying 
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an old and partially decayed house, of too narrow dimen- 
■ions, with very limited facilities for ventilation. 

The health of scores and hundreds of children in every 
part of our State, as well as in the older States generally, 
ii Buffering from the same and like causes. 

Prom the preceding exposition we are enabled to under- 
stand why the business of Teaching has acquired, and 
jvsUy toOf the reputation of being unhealthy. There is, 
however, no reason why the health of either Teacher or 
pupils should sooner fail in a well regulated School, taught 
in a house properly constructed, and suitably warmed and 
ventilated, than in almost any other business. Were it 
not so, an unanswerable argument might be framed against 
the very existence of Schools ; and it might clearly bo 
shown that it is policy, nay, duty, to close at once and for- 
ever, the four thousand Schoolhouses of Michigan, and the 
hundred thousand of the nation, and leave the rising gen- 
eration to perish for lack of knowledge. But our condi- 
tion in this respect is not hopeless. The evil in question 
may be effectually remedied by enlarging the house, or, 
which is easier, cheaper, and more effectual, by frequent 
and thorough ventilation. It would be well, however, to 
snite the two methods. 

I once visited a School in which the magnitude of the 
evil under consideration was clearly developed. Five of 
the citizens of the District attended me in my visit to the 
School. We arrived at the Schoolhouse about the middle 
of the afternoon. It was a close, new house, eighteen by 
twenty-four feet on the ground — two feet less in one of its 
dimensions than the house concerning which the preced- 
ing calculation is made. There were present forty-three 
scholars, the Teacher, five patrons, and myself, making fif- 
ty iii all. Immediately after entering the Schoolhouse, one 
of the District oflScers remarked to me, " I believe our 
Schoolhouse is too tight to be healthy.-' I made no reply. 
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but secretly resolved that I would sacrifice my comfort for 
the remainder of the afternoon, and hazard my health, and 
my life even, to te.^t the accuracy of the opinions I had 
entertained on this important subject. I marked the un- 
easiness and dullness of all present, and especially of the 
patrons, who had been accustomed to breathe a purer at- 
mosphere. 

School continued an hour and a half, at the close of 
which I was invited to make some remarks. I arose to do 
so, but was unable to proceed till I opened the outer door, 
and snuffed a few times the purer air without. When I had 
partially recovered my wonted vigor, I observed with de- 
light the renovating influence of the current of air that en* 
tered the door, mingling with and gradually displacing the 
fluid poison that filled the room, and was about to do the 
work of death. It seemed as though I was standing at the 
mouth of a huge sepulcher, in which the dead were being 
restored to life. After a short pause, I proceeded with a 
few remarks, chiefly, however, on the subject of respiration 
and ventilation. The oflScers, who had just tested their 
accuracy and bearing upon their comfort and health, re- 
solved immediately to provide for ventilation in the manner 
herein recommended. 

Before leaving the house on that occasion, I was informed 
an evening meeting had been attended there the preceding 
week, which they were obliged to dismiss before the ordi- 
nary exercises were concluded, because, as they said, "We 
all got sick, and the candles went almost out." Little did 
they realize, probably, that the light of life became just as 
nearly extinct as did the candles. Had they remained there 
a little longer, both would have gone out together, and 
there would have been reacted the memorable tragedy of 
the Black Hole in Calcutta, into which were thrust a gar- 
rison of one hundred and forty-six persons, one hundred 
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and twenty-three of whom perished miserably in a few 
hours, beiog suflfocated by the confined air.* . 

VENTILATION OP SCH00LH0USE8. 

The preceding disclosare manifests the importance of 
frequent and thorough ventilation. But the ordinary fa- 
cilities for ventilating School-rooms, are almost entirely 
restricted to opening a door, or raising the lower sash of 
the windows. The prevailing practice with reference to 
their ventilation, is opening and closing the door, as the 
scholars enter and pass out of the Schoolhouse, before 
School, during the recesses, and at noon. Ventilation, as 
wcJiy I may safely say, has been practiced only to a very 
limited extent, and in a very imperfect manner. It is 
true, the door has been occasionally set open a few min- 
utes, and the windows have been raised, but the object 
has been, either to let the smoke pass out of the room, or 
to cool it when it has become too warm^ not to vbntilatb 
IT, Ventilation, by opening a door or raising the windows, 
is imperfect, and frequently injurious. A more efi'ectual 
and safer method of ventilation, where special arrange- 
ments have not been provided for the purpose, is to lower 
the upper sash of the windows ; or, in very cold or stormy 
weather, to open a ventilator in the ceiling, and allow the 
;ritiated air to escape into the attic. In this case, there 
should be a free communication between the attic and the 
outer air, by means of a lattice window, or otherwise. 

But any such arrangements for ventilation are at best 
very ill-adapted to the purpose. The subject will there- 
fore be again referred to in connection with warming; for 
the two should be considered together, and especially as a 
Schoolhouse may be best ventilated when best warmed, 
and best warmed when best ventilated. 

^■■^■■—■I — —■—■■■ I. ■■■-,■,■■ ■■ 111.... ■■ !■■ ■■ ■■■■■■■■■■ I» I ■■ .1 , — ,,» 

* 9V>r a more extended d scusaion of this whole aulu^ctj im« the Author's work oa <* TlM 
and finds of Universal £dacatioiL'' 
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8IZB AND CONSTBUOTIO]^ OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

In determining the size of Schoolhouses, due regard 
Bhould be had to several particulars. There should be a 
separate entry or lobby for each sex, which should be fu^ 
nished with a scraper, mat, hooks and shelves — ^both are 
needed — sink, basin, and towels. A separate entry thui 
furnished will prevent much confusion, rudeness, and im- 
propriety, and promote the health, refinement, and orderly 
habits of the children. 

The principal room of the Schoolhouse — and each such 
room where there are several departments — should h% 
large enough to allow each occupant a suitable quantity of 
pure air, which should be at least twice the common 
amount, or not less than one hundred and fifty cubic feei 
But a large space for each pupil is less important where 
thorough provision is made for ventilation. There should 
also be one or more rooms for recitation, apparatus, library, 
etc., according to the size of the School and the number of 
scholars to be accommodated. 

Every School room should be so constructed that each 
scholar may pass to and from his seat without disturbing 
or in the least incommoding any other one. A house thui 
arranged will enable the Teacher to pass at all times to 
any part of the room, and to approach each scholar in his 
seat whenever it may be desirable to do so for purposes of 
instruction or otherwise. Such an arrangement is of the 
utmost importance ; and without the fulfillment of thif . 
condition, no Teacher can most advantageously superinr 
tend the afiairs of a whole School, and especially of a large 
one. 

In determining the details of construction and arrange- 
ment for a Schoolhouse, due regard must be had to the 
varying circumstances of country and city, as well as to 
the number of scholars that may be expected in attend- 
ance, the number of Teachers to be employed, and the dif- 
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ferent grades of Schools that may be established in a 
comnmnity. 

COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSBS. 

In country Districts, as they have long been situated, 
and still generally are, aside from separate entries and 
clothes-rooms for the sexes, there will only be needed one 
principal School-room, with a smaller room for recitations, 
apparatus, and other purposes. In arranging and fitting 
up this room, reference must be had to the requirements 
of the District ; for this one room will be occupied by chil- 
dren of all ages, for summer and winter Schools, and often 
for the secular, but more especially for the religious meet- 
ings of the neighborhood. But in its construction primary 
reference should be had to the convenience of the scholars' 
in School; for it will be used by them more, ten to one, 
than for all other purposes. Every child, then, even the 
youngest in School, should be furnished with a seat and 
desk, at which he may sit with ease and comfort. The 
seats should each be furnished with a back, and their 
hight should be such as to allow the children to rest their 
feet comfortably upon the floor. This is as necessary to 
the hecdth of children as to their comfort. 

From considerations heretofore presented, it is believed 
no one can fail to see the advantages that would result to 
a densely settled community from a union of two or more 
Districts for the purpose of maintaining in each a School 
for the younger children, and of establishing in the central 
part of the associated District, a School of a higher grade 
for the older and more advanced children. If four Dis- 
tricts should be united in this way, they 
might erect a central house, C, for the 
larger and more advanced scholars, and 
four smaller ones, P p P P, for the younger 
children. The central School might be 
taught by a male teacher, with female 



C 



assistants, if needed ; but the Primary Schools, with jthia 
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arrangement, could be more economically and successfully 
instructed by females. Legal provisions are already made 
in this State for such a consolidation of Districts. This 
would invite a more perfect classification of scholars, and 
Would allow the central Schoolhouse to be so constructed, 
and to have the seats and desks of such a hight as to be 
convenient for the larger grade of scholars, and still be 
comfortable for other purposes for which it might occa- 
sionally be necessary to occupy it. , Such an arrangement, 
while it would obviate the almost insuperable difficujtie« 
which stand in the way of proper classification and the 
thorough government and instruction of Schools, would at 
the same time ofier greater inducements to the. erection of 
more comfortable and attractive School houses. 

S0H00LH0UBE8 IN CITIES AND VILLAGES. 

The plan suggested in the last paragraph may be per- 
fected in cities and villages. For this purpose, where nei- 
ther the distq,nce nor the number of scholars is too great, 
some prefer to have all the Schools of a District or corpo- 
ration conducted under the same roof. However this may 
be, as there will be other places for public meetings of va- 
rious kinds, each room should be appropriated to a partia- 
ular department, and be fitted up exclusively for the 
accommodation of the grade of scholars that are to occu- 
py it. 

In cities, and even in villages with a population of three 
or four thousand, it is desirable to establish at least three 
grades of Schools, viz : the Primary, for the smallest chil- 
dren; the Intermediate department, for those more'' ad- 
vanced; and a Central High School, for scholars that have 
passed through the Primary and Intermediate Schools* 
While this arrangement is favorable to the better classifr 
cation of the scholars of a village or city, and holds out an 
inducement to those of the lowest and middle grade of 
Schools to perfect themselves in the various branches of 
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•tady that are pursued in them respectively, as the condi- 
tion upon which they are permitted to enter a higher grade, 
it also allows a more perfect'adjustment of the seatu and 
desks to the various requirements of the children in their 
passage through the grades of Schools. 

The extent to which'' the gradation of Schools may ad- 
vantageously be carried, is well illustrated in the public 
Schools of the city of New York, two hundred in numberi 
in which six hundred Teachers are employed, and in which 
one hundred thousand children annually receive instruc- 
tion. The Free Academy, which stands at the head of the 
public School system of New York, and which is a School 
of the highest grade, was established by the Board of Ed- 
ucation in 1847. The expense of the building, without 
the furniture, was $16,000, and the annual expense for the 
salaries of professors and teachers is about $10,000. 

No students are admitted to the Free Academy who 
have not attended the Public Schools of the city for at 
least one full year, nor these until they have undergone a 
thorough examination and proved themselves worthy. 
Its influence, hence, is not confined to the one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty scholars^ who may graduate from it 
annually, but roaches and stimulates the six hundred 
Teachers of the city, and the hundred thousand children 
whom they instruct, and thus elevates the Common Schools 
of the city, and places them much more favorably before 
the public than they otherwise could be. 

Smaller cities, and especially villages with a population 
of but a few thousand, can not, of course, maintain so ex- 
tended a system of public Schools ; but they can accom- 
plish essentially the same thing more perfectly, though on 
» smaller scale. For the benefit of Districts in the conn- 
try and in villages, a few Plans of Schoolhouees will be 
here inserted. 
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D D, doors, E E, entridH lighted over outer doore, one 
for the boys and the other for the girla. R L, room for 
recitation, library, and apparatus, which may bo entered 
by a eingle door from the Teacher's platform, 83 repre- 
sented in the plan, or by two, as in Plan Ko. 3, p. 457. 
S S, stoves with air-tubes beneath. K K, aisles four feet 
wide — the remaining aisles are each two feet wide, c T, 
clumneys and ventilators. I I, , recitation seats. B B) 
black-board, made by giving the wall a colored hard fiaiah. 
G H, seats and desk?!, four feet in length, constructed sb 
represented on the 357tb page. Other styles of seats and 
desks are given on jjagea 387 to 402 of this volume. Thie 
plan is from the author's 'woiVoa'QiLWfttsaX. Education. 
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rian No. 2, Flgll).— Ftmt ElcnUoa. 
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A, School-room for Primary classes, both sexeR. B B^ 
Sohool-roomB for Eecond grade, eezes divided. C, Recite 
tation-room, common for both series, and repository for 
books and iDstmmente. D D D D, Clothes-rooms. E B» 
Wood-closeta, F F, Entrance lobbies. <3r G G>,T%w3s«itft 
platforiBB. A eiJe elevation Ib given on. We u«x\'v*^*- 
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Hui Nu. 2, Fi^. S.— Sills tlBialioB 




nuthmFjio mtPliDH tues sea « liluh 

The drawings of the three figorea repreBented in Flan 
No. 2, were furniBhed by MessiB. Jordan & Anderaon, of 
Detroit. This plan, it will be Been, has separate entrances, 
on opposite sides of the building, for boys and girls, who 
meet in the Primary Department, represented at A on the 
preceding page. Separate entrances for the sexes are 
also provided on the other front, for students attending 
the Second Grade, in the rooms represented at B B. 

This plan, it will bl seen, provides separate entrances 
for the boys and giria of each of the two departments. 
As the Schoolhouee has two fronts, it might appropriately 
occopy a square, or be located between two streets, in a 
Tillage or city, which would readily admit of separate play 
yards for the boys and girls of each of the two depart- 
ments. 

Plan No. 3, Pigs. 1 and 2, on the two following pages, is 
from the author's work on Education, It is adapted to 
the division of a School into three Departments — for Pri- 
mary. Intermediate and High Schools, The rooms of this 
plan may be furnished with a simple style of seats and 
desks, as represented at Fig. 1, or by the improved fiimi- 
tare represented on pF^ea 387 to 402 of this volmne. 
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Plan So. o, Fig. 1.— Fliitaiorj. 
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A, entrance for boys to the High School. 0, entrano* 
for girls to High School. P, entrance for boya to the Prir 
mary and Intermediate Department?. Q, entrance for 
girlfl to the same. D D, doors. W W, windows. T T, 
Teacher's platforni aad desk. Gr H, desk ar.d seat for two 
■oholars, a section of which '\a rcprefented at a fc. II, 
recitation seats. E B, blackboirds. S S, etoves, with air- 
tabea beneath, c v, chimney and ventilator. E, room for 
recitation, library, -pparatus, and other purposes. 

For an explanation of the advaatagea to ba AexweSi Jtwa. 
the iwe o{ air-tuboB, see page 374tli ot t\i\a ■voVo.mB. 
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Fka No. 8 Fig S.-4Se«oad Stor j. 
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A, entrance for the boys, through the lobby below. 0, 
«itrance for the girls. D D, doors. W W, windows. S 
8| fitoves. c V, chimney and ventilator. T, Teacher'i 
platform. R, recitation-room. I I, recitation seats in 
principal room. B B, blackboard. 

•The use of the tubes represented By dotted lines be- 
•oath the Stoves, is explained on the 374th page of thii 
IPK^ume. A description of an admirable style of ventila- 
ting School Stove, with an explanation of the advantages 
to be derived from its use, will be found on the 375th page. 

Jbr the different styles of blackboard, see page 418. 
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FiuntEltntiniiDt 

Figure 1 represente the Front Elevation of the Union 
SkAiooIhonse, recently erected in the city of Monroe. A 
lide elevation of this Schoolhonse ie given on the next 
"page. The ground plans of the several etories of thia 
bnilding, are represented on the 361at and 362d pagea. 

This Schoolhouse has been erected by W. H. Beaman, 
Bsq., nnder contract, for something less than t«n thousand 
dollars. He has kindly furnished the plans from which these 
eogravings have been prepared. 

The plans, originated and matured by John L. StevenSt 
Baq.. of Monroe, have been well carried out by the con- 
tractor. The Schoolhouse, completed, is a credit to the 
educational enterprise of the city, and a;>pear8 in striking 
oontrast with its condition fifteen years ago, when the wri- 
ter first entered npon the discharge of the duties of Sn- 
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nu No. *, Fi(. ISiia EltnUon. 




perintendent. At that time there was not a public School 
bailding of any kind in the city. Now there are three or 
fonr other respectable Schoolhouaea in the city beside thie. 

A like improvement has been made within this time, in 
tiifi Schoolhonses of Ann Arbor, Tecumseh, Jackson and 
Niles, and in those of other cities and villages of the State. 

On pages 363 to 365 are plans of the Bishop Union 
Schoolhoose^of Detroit, which is the last Sclioolhonse erec- 
ted, and the beet building occupied by the public Schools 
of that city. This Schoolhouse has been named in honor 
of the late President of the Board of Education of that 
city, as was tho Barstow Schoolhouse, erecte.'. a few years 
ago, in honor of the hite, lamented Preeif-ent of tlie Boa^d. 
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Plan No. 4, fig. 8.— BaMmtni 
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A A — llalls ; B B — ^Furnaces. 

Plan No. 4, Fig. 4.— First Storj. 







A A — Halls; BB — Class-rooms ; C — ^Recitation-rocms; 
D — Clothes-rooms. 
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VkB Vo. 4, Kf . i.' 
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A A — H{ilJ.< ; B B — Clasfe-rooras ; C C — Recitation-roomB 
D D— Ci; t: -^-rooms. 

Plan ITo. 4. Fig. •.— Tlurd dKsy. 




A A — Halls ; C C — Recitation-rooms ; D D — Oiothe 
rooms. 
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Pitt So. 6, Fig I -K..H-. KIcTstiia. 
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. TIk 8tM.li! Ti^urts of Pliii No 5, are on a scale of 3 
foet to the inch. 



Fig. i.-ax:,emBnt. 




A A-n;i]k; B B— ClaBe-rooms; C C— Fuel-r 
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Plan No 6, F!g. 3 — Fimt Story. 
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. A A— Halls ; B B B B— Primary-rooms ; C C C C- 
Clothea-rooms. 

rian No. 6, Fig. 4 — Second Story. 




A A — Hcills; B — Class-room; D D — Recit-ition-rooms; 
C — Clothes rooms ; E—Teachers' Platform. 
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Kan No. 5, Figr. 6.— Third Story. 
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Scale of 30 feet to an inch. 

A A, Halls. B, Class-room. D D D D, Recitation-rooms. 
C C, Clothes-rooms. B, Teachers' platform. 

Drawings of the Plans of the Bishop Union School- 
house, from which these engravings have been prepared^ 
were fnrnished me bv Messrs. Jordan & Anderson, of De-' 
troit, who originated, matured and carried out the plans, 
as they likewise did those of the Ypsilanti Union School- 
house. 

The Front Elevation of the Ypsilanti Union Schoolhouse 
appears as a Frontispiece to this volume. The Ground 
Plans of the building are given on pages 366 and 367. 

A Front Elevation of Hillsdale College has been fur- 
nished by the Officers of that Institution. This noble 
atmoture is represented at the 368th page of this volume. 
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Fig. 2. — Plan of Basement. 




A A— Halls. 
BBBB— Fiiniace& 
0— Janitor's Room. 



Pig. 3^— Plak op First Stojit. 
Qj,- r a*. ^ ■CI ni 
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A A— Halls. 

B — Chapel, or Hall for general exercises, 

COCO— Primary Rooms. 

D D— CloUiea Eooma, 
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UNION PUBUO SCHOOL, TPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 



Fig. 4. — Second Btort Plah. 




A AAA— Halls. 
BBB— Class Rooma. 
CCG — Recitation Roonts. 
D— Library. 
B — Apparatus Room. 
V — Clothes Rooma 

Fig. 4-— Tamo Story Plak. 
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A AAA— Halls. 
B BBB— Class Rooma 
CCC— Recitation Rooms. 
DD— Tutors' Rooms. 
EE— Clothes Rooms. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE, 



The improvements in School Furniture are all of recent 
date. But tasteful and commodious furniture, adapted to 
the comfort and wants of children, attractive in its appear- 
ance, "and elevating in its influence, is even moVe important 
in our Schoolhouses, which are to be occupied by children 
daring the most susceptible period of their lives, than is 
the fhmitnre in our Dwelling Houses and Churches, The 
truth of this statement seems but recently to have gained 
a lodgment in the public mind. The house of Mr. Ross, 
the pioneer in this department in the country, which was 
Mtablished in 1838, is still manufacturing and sending out 
improved School Furniture from the city of Boston. More 
recently, similar establishments have been opened in New 
Fork, Buffalo, and other cities. 

The cuts which I am enabled here to present, have been 
furnished me by establishments in the three cities just 
named, and may be regarded as representing specimens of 
their work. Nos. 1 to 6 are from the house of W. Chase 
k Son, 198 Seventh Street, Buffalo. Nos. 7 to 17 are from 
the house of Nathaniel Johnson, 490 Hudson Street, New 
York. Nos. 18 to 29 are from the house of Joseph L. Ross, 
comer of Hawkins and Ives Streets, Boston, with branch 
houses^ 413 Broadway, New York, and 194 Lake Street, 
Chicago, where the Messrs. Chase have also a branch. 

A simple style of Seats and Desks, entirely of wood, is 
represented in ♦Plan No. 3 of Schoolhouses. The styles 
of furniture here given are eo constructed as to admit of 
being taken apart and snugly packed for transportation: 
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Na. I.— Oiliie'i PDrtabk InttnaiiMji Single Deik and Chslr. 

Two sizes of this style of Desk are miiDufactured, witk 
the bight of the side next the scbnkr, 221 and 24 inchst' 
Primarj School Desks of the same design, and of yaryiaf 
■iiei, are also manufactured. 




No. %—Cbna'i FQiiBbh Inlermedlstfl DonUe Dut- 

Two Bises of the double Desk are also manufactnrotl, 
with the hight of the side next the scholar the same H 
No. 1. Primary School Desks of the same design, dni 
of Taried sizes, are also manufactured. 

These Desks have open spaces beneath the top to re- 
ceive books and pa|>ers. T!io Chairs bavo iron backs. 
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Three sizes of this Desk are manufactured, 241, 26 and 
}TI incbeB high. This arraDgement gives eacli pupil Uis 
iMuefit of a single Desk, as does No. 1. 




Ko. t — ChsH'i Hlgb SohMIl DoDble DuVuid Cbkiit. 

Three sizes, are maotifactiired, 24, 25) and 2T inches high, 
fiach cover opens a separate apartment in the desk de- 
s^ned for the exclusive use of one pupil. This arrange* 
Btent, thongh leas commodious than siogle seats, allows a 
separate apartment for each pupil's books. 

The new Union Schoolhouse at Kalamazoo, I am advised, 
is fnrniBhed with this stjle of doBka and aeaXa. 
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Ho. b Cbnae'i Ti^scben' DaA with Foac Pranrg, uill Cloth Top. 

A. good and conveDieBt Desk is of hardly lesa importanea 
to the Teacher than ia a good boarding place. Both, in- 
deed, are essential to his comfort and highest succea*. 

The style of Desk here represented gives the poacher 
the benefit of drawer room, which ia Very important,'~aBd 
Trhile it adda greatly to his conyenience, it may often^ba 
made to protect raluable books and papers belonging to 
th« District. 



^^H 
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No 8 — ChuB I Tnehsn' SMk vtlh Eight Dnwen 

This style of Desk affords an increased amonnt of d/airer 
room, which will be found convenient wliere there Eire not 
cupboards or closets connected with the School-room. 

Should greater hight be required, as in ct^e of standing 
to read, a portable Desk like that represented by No, 28, 
may be need on either of these Desks. 
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N*. •.— ^ngle erammor ne>k itod Chkir br Publle Sehooli. Detk IS bj 24 ku 

Tkia Desk has an Ink-weE like that represented at No, 
8, fnmielied with a cover, and inserted near the back, at 
ih« right hand. The Ink is thus more secnre than io 
movable inkstands. These Ink-wells are eo arranged as 
to be taken oat, cleaned and reStted as circmnatanceB shall 
require. Their advantage! are hence manifest. 
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There is a shelf noder tiie Desk, for the accommodation 
' of books and papers, with an Ink-well for both scholare 
occupying the Desk. 




'This airdiigeraeut nHows a sepurato spaco for tlio hooka 
and papers of each pupil, while both use a common Ink- ■ 
well. These Chairs, like those represented in Nos, 9 and 
10, are furnished with a etronjr bact brace, which adds to 
. their strength, though not to heaaty. 
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No. 12. 



The above plan represents a Scbool-room 32 by 35 feet, 
with double Desks, 15 by 42 inches; outside aisles 3 feet, 
and intermediate aisles 1 foot 3 inches wide. A room of 
this size will seat eighty scholar?, two at a Desk. It gives 
each pupil a seat adjacent to an aisle, with a free passage 
around the outside of the room. 




Xo. 13. 



The above plan represents a School-room 32 by 35 feet, 
with single De^ks 15 by 24 inches ; outside aisle 3 feet, 
and inbide^.aisles 1 foot 9 inches wide. This arrangement 
acommodates fifty-six scholars with single Desks. But this 
manner of seating is preferable to the preceding, where 
itiere is sufficioQt room to admit of it. 
60 




This style of Desk is arranged for an Assistant Teacher, 
and might answer a good purpose for the Principal of a 
small School. It would certainly he much hett«r than a 
tahle without drawers. • 




So. IS Taashec'i Daik, with 4 Dnw«n, 24 br DO toeha. 

Each of these principal Desks ha,» a small portable Desk 
placed upon it, or miide in connection with it, which gives 
an iacliued surface for writing, which some prefer. The 
tops of these Desks it will be seen are hung with hingec, 
80 ae to admit of being opened and shnt. When portable, 
they can be removed when the desk ia sufficiently high for 
the occupant without them, and when a level surface is 
preferred. 




No. IS.— TFichtr'i D«k, irith » Dnnn uS lerel Top, M bj CO Incbw. 

This Desk lias a broad and deep drawer at the top, which 
■will be convenient for keeping Outline Maps, and large 
]»^ere which should not be rolled or folded. 




a lidiu' Co11«ga Deak. 

This Desk la so arranged as to admit of its being sbat 
mp, when not in nse, like a piano. It is represented as 
open, exhibiting the interior constrnction. This arrange- 
ment, it will be Been, has its advantages, and eapeoiallj 
when it u desirable to leave papers in aecority, when they- 
•re soon to be coosnlted i^atn. 
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Sohnl Sinjl* Dctt and CbUitl 



III. IS.— Boan' Unloa (PoHable) Frimar; Suliiul bjable Duk ud Lbiln. 

Nos. 18 and 19 represent Primary School Chairs and 
Desks. Of the?e, three sizes are m-innfactured, the Ohaire 
heiog 10,^11 and 12 iaches in hight, and the front of the 
Deeke^jbeiDg 20, 21 and 22 inchea in hight, respectively. 
These >izes are adapted to the comfort of the smallest 
children [in Primary Schools. No. 18, for one child, ii 
eighteen inches long; and No. 19,fortjvo children, ie three 
feet*long. 

Children dnring their earliest years in School, require t 
comfortable seat, and a good desk, as mnch aa at any later 
time"^ in their School course. Their otherwiae idle houn 
may be pleasantly occupied in elementary lessons in epelt 
ii^, writing, drawing, and composition. Composition will 
thus become as easy and as pleasant to them as conversation. 

These Desks and Chairs are made so aa to be taken apart 
and.packed in a small space for transportation. 
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N*. tl.— B«i' UnioD (Portable) Grammu SeheOi Doable Bain end tSain. 

The Chairs in this grade of furniture vary from 18 t* 
16 inches in higHt. The smalleBt are adapted to childrea 
from 8 to 10 yeara of age, while' the largest will accommo- 
date papila from 16 to 18 years of ^e. 

The single Desks are two feet long, while the doiibl* 
ones are three feet find ten inches in length. 

The Desks, in front, range from 23 to 28 inches in 
hight ; and are thus adapted to the sizes of the children 
for whose occupancy they are intended. 
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The Well at the left is open 
for Uio, and the odb at the 
right is closed. Both art) on 
the Bame pltiiie with the ti)p 
of the Desk, and are hen^e 
not subject to be overtii rued. 



This Desk may be placed upon 
a horizontal table, when mure 
hight is needed, or an inclined ' 
anrface is desired; and it may 
be removed when not required ko. aa— r™?' porUbiB Dent, witii ««» 

■< Top. 

tor nae. 

The prices of thede several grades and styles of Scbool 
Fnmiture are nfit here given, for they may differ from vari- 
ons canses. Specimens only of the varieties that an 
manofactured are here i-epresented. On page 387, 1 haT© 
given the names imd address of the Houses that havA 
kindly famished Ihc facilities for these illnstrations, and 
stated which have been furnished by them respectively, 

School officers iind others deairin}? any of these styles of 
forniture, by opening a correspondence with the HoiiBei 
manufacturing them, will be fumialied with prices, and 
more minute descriptions thiin can here be given. 

If information is desired of any particular style of School 
Furniture here given, by ob.^erving its No., and referring 
to the 387th page, the reader will see the address of the 
Manufacturers, from whom the desired information can b* 
obtained; for copies of tbia volume will be furnished to 
each of the Houses herein referred to. 
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The Desk here represented iaof eiiiiple c .nstmction, bat 
■will be found vory (ouvfiiient, and mHV sometimes be made 
to answer all tbe piirjiDi^uri ol'n more expensive one. 

Where artides of the kinds here described cannot well 
be procured from t. regiilar manufacturer, tiiose of similar 
construction may be procured neur hnme, though not al- 
ways of BO goo'l a quality, or at w> advantageous rates. 




^This style of Teacher's Desk hat dnwer-. it the right of 
the Teacher, where they are most conveniently reached. 
The greater part of the surface of tbe Tadle is also at the 
Teacher'sright, when sitting to it. This intiy be used with 
or without the small portable Desk reprepented by No. 28. 
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Vi: se.— Bosh' Tnchert' Jlesk, witli Flr< Driiiren nd Top anu 

This Desk afTorda good facilitiea for writing in the mid- 
fDe, with Bpacea for books of reference at the right and 
left. The larger central drawer will also accommodato 
maps, large bbeets of drawing-paper, and articles that 
ibonlcl neither be broken nor rolled. 




The preceding cuts and illu-itr tions represent the prin- 
cipal styles of improved Sclioolrcom Furniture; and the 
leader'ij attention iins been ilin^ctcd to establishments de- 
Toted excludivL'ly to luanufuctiiring and furnishing the 
uune. Thojio luininf^ctnring ilouse-i have frequent orden 
for School Furiiitwro, not only fi'i'm our Western cities, but 
fitom various parts of tbe Wentorii Sutea, cind from both 
*ides of ti^e Missie'sippi. 
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Hunebinu. FitUmC. DHk. Pittstab. 

1 conclade these illustrations of improved Sohool Fur- 
nitQre, by iDvItiag the ^reader's attention to two styles of 
Drawing Desk. And I am glad to know that the sabjeot 
of Drawing iB attracting, and deservedly too, an increased 
•hare of public attention. Too mnch attention can hardly 
be given to it, unless to .tbe exclusion of other and equally 
fdndamental branches ; nor can attention be directed to it 
at too early a period of the child's attendance upon School. 

" Drawing — whether of maps, the shape of objects, or 
of landscapes — is admirably adapted to discipline the sense 
of sight. Childreii ehouM be encouraged carefally to sur- 
vey and accurately to describe the prominent points of a 
l^.ndscape, both in natnre and in picture. Let them point 
out the elevations and depressions ; the mowing, the pas- 
tare, the wood, and the tillage land ; the trees, the houses, 
and the stream?. Listen to their accounts of their plays, 
walks, and.journeys, and of any events of which they have 
been witnesses. In these and all other exercises of the 
senseof eight, children yliould be encouraged to be strictly 
accoratu; and whenever it i^ practicable, the judgment 
51 
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they pronounce, and the descriptions they give, should, if 
erroneous, be corrected by the truth. Children can not 
fail to be interested in such exercises ; and even where 
they have been careless and inaccurate observers, they 
will soon become more watchful and exact. 

" It is by the benign influence of education only, that 
the senses can be improved. And still their culture has 
been entirely neglected by perhaps the majority of pa- 
rents and Teachers, who in other respects have manifested 
a commendable degree of interest in this subject. That 
by judicious culture the senees may be educated to activ- 
ity and accuracy, and be made to send larger and purer 
streams of knowledge to the soul, has been unanswerably 
proved by an accumulation of unquestionble testimony. 
Most persons, however, allow the senses to remain unedu- 
cated, except as they may bo cultivated by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. Eyes have they, but they see not ; ears have 
they, but they hear not; neither do they understand. It 
is not impossible, nor perhaps improbable, that he who 
has these two senses properly cultivated will derive more 
unalloyed pleasure in spendiug a brief hour in gazing upon 
a beautiful landscape, in examining for the same length of 
time a simple flower, or in listening to the sweet melody 
of the linnet as it warbles its song of praise, than those 
who have neglected the cultivation of the senses experi- 
ence during their whole liY^^J'^^MayJiew^'pn EduoaiwHy 
pp. 191 and 192. 
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A gentleman of large experience, and of close obserra- 
tion, many years ago remarked at a convention of Oonnty 
Superintendents of Common Schools, in the State of New 
York — It is singular that children learn so many things oul^qf 
Schooly and so pew things, in School, The remark impressed 
me, as I doubt not it did other Superintendents present ; 
and twenty -five years of experience as a Teacher and a 
School Officer, have convinced me that it is no less singular 
than true. 

It then becomes us to inquire why this is so. If I mis- 
take not« the reason consists in the fact that a much more 
natural method of instruction has commonly been pursued 
OiU of School, than has hitherto been generally practiced. 
in School. In School, until within a few years, — and in too. 
many Schools it is still true, — children say their A, B, O'a 
three times a day, but do not learn them in months. Out 
of School they see objects, become familiar with their i«e*, 
and learn their names. In School, many a child has said 
fais A, B, C's tijoenty'six titnes without learniug one of them ; 
while out of School, the same children may have each 
learned the names and uses of twenty-six things the first 
time they have seeu them. 

In this life, the senses constitute the great medium of 
communicating knowledge to the huuiaa mind; and espe- 
cially is this true of sight and Iwarifig, While, then, the 
skillful parent or teacher addresses the mi ads of his chil* 
dren through the sense oi hearing^ he will greatly increase 
the interest of his young leariiars by addresai.ig, also, their 
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aense oisi<jht, tlirough wliich the etrongest impreeeioD can 
be made npon the mind. Especially is this important 
during the first years of a child's instruction, whether at 
home or in School.'^ 

Mr. F. 0. Brownell, Secretary of the Holbrook School 
Apparatus Company, 413 Broadway, New York, has kindly 
famiBhed me the following cuts, which represeut samplea 
of an extensive range of simple and ingenious, though 
cheap Apparatus for Schools. The various articles here 
referred to, together with improved Apparatus and School 
Furniture generally, may he obtained at the office of the 
Secretary, as above, or of Mr. George Sherwood, President ■ 
of the Company, at 194 Lake street, Chicago, to whom I 
have already referred as supplying orders for improved 
School Furniture. 




Several of the articles represented in miniature, in the 
foregoing cut, I am enabled to illustrate singly in the fol- 
lo>ring pages : 
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A Bkillfol Teacher will turn the Nameral Frame to good 
ftccoant in teaching many thii^s. It was primarily em- 
ployed for teaching small children to count. It may, how- 
ever, with equal advaDtaga be used aa a mediom of ad- 
dressing the minda of children through the eye, while we 
apeak to th» outer ear, in illustrating all of the simple, and 
some of the more complex operations upon numhers. By 
this means the first lessons of children may be rendered 
more attractive, and impre^Biona thus made upon their 
Dainda will be stronger and more permanent. In the use 
of this simple instrament, addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division, may be well illustrated, aa may also 
many of the principles of fractions. 

It may be turned to admirable account in illastrating 
onr Decimal Currency and decimal fractions. By its use, 
tiao, thesquareof any aingle figure may be readily shc^m. 
The roots of all perfect powers expressed by not exceed- 
ing two figures, may likewise be readily illustrated by it. 
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This, or aometbing similar, has already been incidentally 
Aferred to, as a means of tarning the otherwise idle bonre 
of children to good account, by affording them pleasant 
employment in writiog, drawing, and compoaition. On the 
mai^in of the slate tbe manaer of holding the pen is indl- 
eated. There nre also copies of letters to be written, and 
-objectB to be drawn. Children have sometimes, by the aid 
of a elate and pencil, m^ide great proficiency in learning to 
read, entirely without books. This is done by their writing 
or printing out their own reading lessouB, which they are 
■are to nnderstaud, and which they sometimes read m& 
dramatic effect. 

The following figures for representing Geometrical Sol- 
ids, may be rendered more snggestive than ia at first 
^tpuent. 

The light portions of the three cubes represeated in Fig. 
I, show the fqvares of the numbers 1, 2 and i, to be 1, 4 
wid W; while the cubes tbemeelves as distinctly show 
that the cubes of the nnmbera 1, 2 and 4, are 1, S and S4— 
fecta vhich, without illustration, are often di£Soiilt tat 
ohildren to comprehend. 
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It ia often extremely difficult to give a distinct idea of 
' Geometrical Solids here repreaented, without the solids 
themselTes for illustration. The cuts here introdaced, 
even in the absence of the solids they represent, may be 
made to illnatrate many a practical problem in coramos 
life. They Btiggest the forms of lota into which a farm 
ehonld be divided in order to economize material for fen- 
ces. They also anggeat- the most economical idi»p«B-£ar 
buildinga, boxee, bisB, etc., so as to afford the grestat 
cubical oapacify with the least snrface. 
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A most excelleDt method of discipliDing the Benee of 
flight, and in such a way as to interest children, and eecare 
to them great practical advantage, by familiarizing them 
with distances, while they are learning the definitions of 
figures in plane geometry, and a method that is adupted to 
the capacity of children daring their first years in echool, 
is given on the 188th and following pagea of the writer's 
work on the "Means and Ends of Universal Bdacation," 
v?hich was prepared and published eight years ago, pnr- 
saant to a Beeolntion of the Senate and Honse of Bepre- 
sentatives, adopted in February, 18i9. 




Tbifl Figure represents to the Eye the trath.of what is 
popularly known as the Carpenter's Theorem, to wit: 
The square described upon the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares described wpon the* 
other two sides. Although not a demonstration, it will carry 
with it a clear conviction to many minds, and will be of 
great service to the student in arithmetic, who is unable 
to advance to the study of geometry. It may also awaken 
an interest in some minds that will not rest satisfied with- 
out mastering the demonstration. 
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The extraction of the cube root can be more easilj ssd 
more satisractorilj ezplaiQed-to mo:jt persocd unacquainted 
with algebra or geometry, in the use of the block repr»- 
Rented by Fig. 10, than in any other way. 

Figures 11 and 12, on the next page, represent the 
Terrestrial Globe, and a Hemisphere Globe, both of 
which will be found to enhance the interest of the pnpl 
Id the study of geography, and to facilitate his easy m- 
qnisition of this important branch of study. Papili 
BOW often atady geography for months, and even for 
years, learning definitions, and bounding States and Coun- 
tries, without knowing fer themselves the form of the Earth, 
ot posseBsing any distinct idea of zones, latitude, long^ 
tode, etc. A. good eight-inch globe, like that represented 
at Pig. 11, which will cost from $6 00 to $10 00, in the 
hands of a Teacher who is in any degree competent to in- 
■tmct, will enable him to impart more instruction in tela- ' 
tion to zones, latitude and longitude, day and night, the 
oarrents of the oce^n, etc., in six days, than has often beea 
acquired in as many months. 
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The Hemisphere Globe, represented at figure 12, ia &lso 
an', imports lit aid ia the stndy of Geography. 

The use of Outline Maps, and the pmctice of &[ap- 
drawing, will be found a sure meauiK ut' rendering the 
knowledge acquired of geography, distinct, correct, and ' 
permanent, without which, time spent in its etudy is haidij 
better than thrown away. 
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Fig. 13.— The Ttfllarian. 

The TelluriaD, which is represented at Pig. 13, furnishcB 
better and clearer illustrations than can otherwise be given 
of many interesting and important phenomena, among* 
which are the sucession of day and night ; the changes of 
the seasons ; the varying length of days and nights at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year ; the rising of the Sun north of 
east, and its setting north of west, in the Summer, and ita 
rising and setting south of these points in the Winter ; the 
changes of the Moon; solar and lunar eclipses; spring 
and neap tides ; the later daily recurrence of the tides ; 
the length of days on the Moon ; the appearance of the 
Earth to observers on the Moon ; the Harvest Moon ; and 
the difference between a solar and the siderial year. All 
of these, and other phenomena, may be explained by the 
use of the Tellurian, or Season Machine, as it is sometimes 
called, with a clearness and simplicity that bring them 
within the comprehension of children. 
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Fig. 14. — ^The Orroiy, or Plaaetariam. 

Some persons may be inclined to regard the suggestions 
here given as theoretical, and even visionaryy and may 
wonder why the Superintendent, in an official document, 
does not restrict himself to things practical. Such persons 
may regard it the exclusive office of a practical education 
to teach the art of increasing material riches — of gather- 
ing shining dollars. But I regard that praxsticol which 
awakens hrigJit tJiottghts, which elevates the affections, 
which entertains the imagination, which widens and 
hightens the range of reflection, and which renders frail 
mortals more appreciative and more worthy children of 
our Father in Heaven. Shall we not, then, regard that 
pra^tieal which gives a rational idea of a plurality of 
worlds ; which teaches that many of the stars of heaven 
are worlds like our own, with days, and nights, and chang- 
ing seasons, and some of them several hundred .times 
larger than our Earth, and all of them probably inhabited 
by rational and intelligent beings; which teaches, also, 
that other stars are, like our Sun, centers to other Systems, 
like our Solar System ; and all, it may be, retained in their 
position by one common law, which may be taught to 
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children; shall we not, I say, regard such teachings 
practical? 

Or shall we suffer our children to become men anc 
women physically, though babes mentady, holding, as some 
of their fathers arid mothers do, the unworthy opinion 
that the ^»tar8 of Heaven are merely tiny lights for no use- 
ful purp'ose, and only occasionally visible ; or that, at best, 
they are eye holes through which God looks down to see 
what naughty children and wicked men do ; himself a great 
spy, secreted behind the thick curtain of night? 

I need not say, such thoughts are degrading to humanity, 
and unworthy of the beneficent Father of us all. We 
need, then, the Orrery, represented by Fig. 14, which will 
aid us and our children in comprehending the annual revo- 
lutions of the sisterhood of planets, and the magnificent 
machinery of the Solar System. This instrument, thus 
becomes one of the most practical inventions of this, or of 
any age. It coets $12 00 to $15 00, according to the style 
of manufacture. 

Section 23, of the Primary School Law, provides that 
Districts may raise money by tax for the purchase of 
globes, outline maps, and apparatus for illustrating the 
principles of astronomy, natural philosophy, agricultural 
chemistry, and the mechanic arts. 

The Celestial Sphere represents the Earth, (a,) sur- 
rounded by the heavens, and indicates the Celestial Me- 
ridians, (d, c?,) the Equator, (/*,) and the Zodiac, (e.) It also 
represents the poles of the heavens, which are simply the 
poles of the Earth extended. The Zodiac is divided into 
twelve equal parts, representing the twelve signs. Its 
lowar edge is marked with degrees; and on its upper edge 
months and days are indicated. The axis (g,) may be in- 
clined to any angle desired, by loosening the thumb-screw, 
(c,) as represented at 2 and 3. 

By means of this instrument, the real horizon of any 
place on the globe may be shown ; also the lengths of the 
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Fig. IS.— The CeWilisI Spliort. 

4*78 and nights on any part of the eart^, and at aaj aea- 
■OB. The time of the risiog anl setting of the sao, and 
the snn'd appearan(;e nt the I'oltf, and his place in the 
Ecliptic on any daj of the year, may likewise be illostra- 
ied by it. The Celestial Sphere may he obtained at a cost 
of $8 00 to $12 00. 

School officers and others desiroiirf of procuring any or 
all of the aniules of S.:hool Appunilna here illustrated, 
will find the .iHiii'es,- of j.;irtie^ thnmi^h wiioi-o agency the 
same, ;md impnivf d iirticies of Ai>|^t>ratuH generally, may 
be obtained, at the 40-4(h page of this volnme. They may 
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doobtleSB be proi:iiredatotherp1iiceB; bat these are named 
as they have kindly fumisLt-d the means of illnstration 
here used. 

Hereto are also appended illustrations of another style 
of School Desk, and an approved etyle of Inkstand ; also, 
a cnt repreeieDting in miniature one of a series of ten Phi- 
losophical Charts ; all of which may he obtained at either 
of the establishments Inst referred to. 




A NEW INVENTION FOR SCHOOLS. 

EXPLANATION,— Thoirunp!r.la(o.) wiib « pcnnv-tliin J ii» ia tim. ii Iirlii Kconljlatt 



TEXT BOOKS 

Becommended for the Public Schools of Michigan, ly (he 
SttperintenderU of PiiUio Instruction. 



The Superintendent of Public Instruction is required' 
by law to publish " a list of such books as (he) shall think 
best adapted to the use of the Primary Schools^ and a list 
of books suitable for Township Libraries." In discharg- 
ing this somewhat di£5icult and delicate duty, the present 
Superintendent has studied as carefully as possible the 
character of the books and the wants of the Schools. He 
has also consulted freely with the leading Teachers of the 
State, and has weighed with much care the somewhat con- 
flicting opinions concerning the various Text Books in 

use. 

Among the numerous Text Books offered for examini^ 
tion-— each one having its peculiar excellences, and each 
one, too, its defects — ^none being perfect — ^it has often 
been a matter of great di£5iculty to arrive at a just conr 
cluffion as to the comparative value of any one book. 

In making the selection, care has been taken — 

Ist. To get the best hooka; and, 

2nd. To make as few changes as possiUe in the books ol* 
ready in use. 

Extensive changes would not only be expensive to the 
people, but would sacrifice something of that familiarity 
with the Text Books, wmi^h greatly facilitates the work of 
the younger and less experienced Teachers. Between 
Text Books of nearly equal merits, therefore, the prefer- 
ence has been given to those most widely in use. 
5S 
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Doubtless manj defects will be foand, and many objec* 
tions will be urged against the books on the list ; bat it is 
doubtful whether any books can be substituted in their 
place, against which an equal nuoiber of objections might 
not be urged. There is no book on the list which has not 
been successfully used in the School-room, and each one 
has received the high approval of Teachers of known 
ability. The Superintendent, therefore, freely commends 
these books to the School Boards of the State, as worthy 
of their confidence — as good practical books which any 
Teacher of ordinary skill can use successfully. 

The use of the books recommended by the Superintend- 
ent is not obligatory upon the Districts, the right to pre- 
scribe authoritatively the Text Books for any District being 
vested by law in the District Board of such District. 
The use of a diversity of Text Books in any one branch of 
study, in the same School, is so serious an evil, that District 
Boards should exert all their influence and authority to 
abate it. If a Teacher is compelled to hear two classes 
instead of one, recite daily in Geography or Grammar, 
simply because the pupils have different Text Books, half 
of the time devoted to that branch is wasted. Suppose 
the extra recitation occupies thirty minutes; in a week 
this amounts to three hours, or half a School-day ; in a 
year it amounts to twenty-six days, or one month, costing, 
at ordinary rates of wages, $25 or $30, — ^all of which the 
District pays to save the expense of the two or three new 
books necessary to enable the pupils to be classed to- 
gether. But if we reckon not merely one extra class, but 
three or four, as often are found in a School in which a 
diversity of Readers, Arithmetics, Geographies, &c., are 
allowed, the time wasted will be two or three hours a day, 
and thus the District is made to pay perhaps $100 a year 
to save the purchase of new books which would generally 
in the aggregate cost less than $10. If there be added to 
this the hurry and imperfection which must necessarily 
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attend all the teaching where the Teacher's time is divided 
between an undue number of classes, the magnitude of 
this too common evil may easily be seen. While a uni- 
formity of Text Books throughout the State would be de- 
sirable, as affecting the uniformity in the separate Schools, 
a uniformity in each School is a vital necessity to the wdfare 
emd success of the School. 

It is not recommended that any School already supplied 
with a complete set of Text Books, shall make any change 
for the purpose of introducing the books upon this list. 
On the contrary, the Distriet Board of such a District 
should firmly resist every proposition for change, unless 
some more than ordinary advantage is to result therefrom* 

Finallyi ki adopting a series of Text Books, much re- 
gard is due, and will be paid by a wise School Board, to 
the judgment of a prudent and experienced Teacher, es« 
pedaUy if Buch Teacher is somewhat permanently em- 
ployed in the School. Many good Teachers will doubtless 
dissent from some of the books on this list, and prefer 
others from which they, at least, can teach with greater 
efficiency and success ; but the Superintendent confidently 
believes that the great body of the Teachers of the State 
will, from a sincere desire to promote the interests of the 
Schools, cheerfully concur in the adoption of this list, even 
though they may personally entertain a preference for 
other books. 

Orthography. 

The Progressive Speller, by Salem Town and N. M. Hoi* 
brook. 
McElligott's Young Analyzer. 

This should follow the spelliagbook to teach the analytical stractore of our 
compoimd and deriyatiye words. 

Practical Guide toEoglish Pronunciation, by E. J. Steams. 

A small book of much value in its department. 

Webster's Dictionaries. 
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Every School should have a Qaorto Dictionary for reference, and every pu- 
pil ^ould have a smaller one for private use. Where it can be atfbrded, t 
wonld also recommend Worcester's large Dictionary as a book of reference. 

Beading Books, 

Webb's Primary Lessons — a set of cards to be hung np 
and used in teaohing beginners. 
Webb's Normal Reader, No. 1. 
Webb's Normal Beader, No. 2. 

These are most excellent primary readers, and are the only onee, I have 
seen, really adapted to the Word method of teaching. 

Sanders' New First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fiftb 
Headers, and Young Ladies' Reader. 

Sanders' Readers are generally used in the State, and are excellent books. 
They should follow the Normal Readers. 

Sargent's Standard Fifth Reader. 

Where another Reader is dedred for the highest classes, ^this wlU be found 
one of the moat excellent in use. 

Elocution. 

Sanders' Elocutionary Chart. 
Northend's Little Speaker. 
Sargent's Standard Speaker. 
Fowle's 100 Dialogues. 

Grammars. 

Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence. 
Sill's Synthesis of the English Sentence. 

These works, which were written by Teachers in the State Normal School, are 
used in that School, and as a consequence are coming generally into use in the 
State. They differ widely from the old Grammars, but are certainly more 
philosophical, and hence more usefhl. 

Green's Elements of English Grammar. 

I add this book because there are many Teachers and School-offiocrs who 
are not fanuliar with the works of Profs. Welch and Sill, and who will prefer 
other works. 

Bhetorio and GomposUion. 
Brookfield's First Boek in Composition, 
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Qaackenbos' First Lessons in Composition. 
Qaackenbos' Advanced Composition and Bhetoric, 
Trench's Study of Words. 
Eame's Elements of Criticism. 
Willson's Treatise on Punctuation. 

Mathematics. 

Stoddard's Juvenile Mental Arithmetic. 
Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic. 

These books are warmly approved by our best Teachers, and are generaUy 
used in the Schools. 

Davies' New School Arithmetic. 
Davies' University Arithmetic. 

These are good books, and are too generally in use in the State to wBrrant 
the expense of a change. 

Dana P. Colbum's Arithmetic, and its Applications. 

In use in the State Normal School, and a valuable book for Teachers and 
•dyanced classes. 

Davies' Algebras, 

Davies' Surveying and higher Mathematics. 

Although several other excellent Text Books in Algebra and Geometry are 
now before the public, these works are still in general use in this State, and I 
see no sufficient reason to wish for a change. Taken as a series, tibey are not 
surpassed. Robinson's Mathematical works will be found valusCble for ref- 
erence. 

Geographies. 

Mitchell's Oatline Maps. 
Pelton's Oatline Maps. 

Every Primary School should have a set of Outline Maps: For Common 
Schools, Mitchells will be found sufficient. For Graded Schoolj^, Pelton's, 
which arc much larger and more expensive, will be found desirable. 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Monteith's and McNally's Geographies. 

These series, as far as can be learned, are both extensively used in the 
Slate, and nearly divide our Schools between them. Each series has its excel- 
lencies and defects. 

Warren's Physical Geography. 
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Mietoriea. 

Willflon'fl History of the United States. 
Goodrich's History of England. 
Goodrich's History of France. 
Goodrich's History of Greece. 
Goodrich's History of Rome. 
WDlson's Oatlines of Universal History. 
Weber's Outlines of History. 
Willard's Universal History. 

These last two for reference. Bern's Historical Chart, pnhlish^ in this 
country by Miss E. Peabody, is a valaable aid in the study of ChronograiAy. 

Penmanship and BoohKeeping. 

Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Penmanship, embracing 
ten copy books. 

Payson and Hanaford's Book-Keeping, Double and Single 
Entry. 

This is the best book for Common Schools that has come to my notice. 
Sets of accounts are beautifully engrayed, giving a better idea of the appear- 
aace of a well kept account book, and affording valuable- copies for writing. 
Small blank books, accompany tiiis work. 

Natural Science, dc. 

First Book of Science, Norton & Porten 
Wells' Natural Philosophy. 

Lardners's Natural Philosophy, for Teachers and ad- 
vanced pupils. 
Porter's Ohemistry. 
Hitchcock's Geology. ^ 
Goold & Agassiz's Zoology. 
Oray's Botanies. 
Loomis' Physiology. 
Wells' Familiar Science. 
Wells' Things not Generally Known. 

These two works will be found of much use to Teachera in eonversattoaal 
leflsons on common things. 

Mattison's Astronomy. 
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Bonyier's Familiar Astronomy. 

Bobinson's Astronomies. 

Goadby's Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 

Moral and Mental Science. 

Moral Lessons. 
Morals for the Young. 
Wayland's Moral Science. 
Wayland's Intellectnal Philosophy. 
Mahan's Intellectnal Philosophy. 
Whateley's Logic. 
Tappan's Logic. 

French. 

Fasquell's Juvenile French Course. 
Fasquell's French Gonrse. 
Fasqnell's Series of French Books. 

Books for Teachers, 

The School and Schoolmaster. 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Northend's Parent and Teacher. 

Boot's School Amnsements. 

National Education in Europe. 

Home Encyclopedias. 

.These books, published by BcLies & Burr, New York^ will be found Tftlu- 
ble books for reference. 

Apparatus^ cfec, for Primary Schools. 

Black Boards. 

A Terestrial Globoi 8 or 10 inches. 

Holbrook's Noiseless Drawing Slates. 

School Begister, to keep daily attendance, BohoIarBhipi Ac 

The UniTersal School Begister is well devised and diMp. 

A set of Schuster's Drawing Oarda will be found of yalue. 

A set of Mathematical Solids. 



BOOKS f;or township and district 

LIBRARIES. 



The] new Library law makes it the duty of the State 
Board of Edacatioa to select a list of books, and contract 
with the lowest bidder to furnish the same in such qnan- 
titles as may be wanted. In accordance with this provis- 
ion, the Board of Education will make such selection and 
send a copy to each District Director and Township Olerk 
before the first day of January. As it is expected that 
these books will be secured both in better binding and at 
lower rates than is usual, Townships or Districts having 
money to expend for books, will do well to wait for this 
list. 

The duty of the Superintendent to publish a list of Li- 
brary books would seem to have been superseded by this 
requirement upon the Board of Education. It has, how- 
ever, been deemed desirable that a list of Library books 
should be published in the present volume. 

The selection of reading for the people, and especially 
for the young, for whom the Libraries are mainly designed, 
is a task of so much importance, and requiring so much 
time and care, that every possible aid should be rendered 
to those on whom this task is devolved* 
"ITwo principal errors have been committed in the ohoice 
qf books for the School Libraries: 1st. The ohoioe of 
amusing but worthless books, tales of adventure, &o.; and 
2d. The selection of books of standard character, but of 
80 high a range as to be uninteresting to the young. The 
chief value of these Public Libraries is the taste for read- 
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ing they may inspire in the young. They shooldi there- 
fore, contain a liberal proportion of such books as will 
prove attractive to youth, and at the same time instructive 
tc all. 

Many of the books on the following list will perhaps be 
included in the list of the Board of Education. 

Biography. 

Abbott's Alfred the Great. 

Abbott's William the Conqueror. 

Abbott's Richard I. 

Abbott's Mary Queen of Scots. 

Abbott's Queen Elizabeth. 

Abbott's Charles I. 

Abbott's Charles II. 

Abbott's Josephine. 

Abbott's Maria Antoinette. 

Abbott's Henry IV. 

Abbott's King Philip. 

Abbott's Cyrus the Great. 

Abbott's Darius. 

Abbott's Xerxes. 

Abbott's Alexander the Great. 

Abbott's Romulus. 

Abbott's Hannibal. 

Abbott's Julius Csesar. 

Abbott's Nero. 

Abbott's Fernando Cortez. 

Abbott's Columbus. 

Mrs. Kirkland's Washington « 

Life of Franklin, by Sargent. 

Life of Randolph, by Garland. 

Life of Jefferson. 

Lives of the Signers. 

Spark's American Biography, 10 vols. 

D'Abrante's Napoleon. 

54 
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Oarlyle's Oromwell. 

Dr. Hawks' Richard I. 

Barrow's Peter the Great. 

Life and Adventures of Boone. 

BoBwell's Johnson. 

My Schools and Schoolmasters, Miller. 

John Milton. 

Irying's Life of Washington. 

Irying's life of Golnmbns. 

Life of James Watt, Mnirhead. 

Heroines of History, Hewitt. 

Sarah B. Jndson, by Fanny Forester. 

Memorials of Webster. 

Edgar's Boyhood of Great Men. 

Life of Dr. Kane. 

Life of Thomas Oole. 

Life of Isaac T. Hopper. 

Plutarch's Lives. 

Lives of the old Painters. 

Sculpture and the Sculptors. 

The Bonaparte Family, 

Oarlyle's Frederick the Great. 

Gilfillan's Literary Men. 

Thatcher's Lidian Biography. 

History. 

Parley's United States. 
Elliott's United States. 
LoBsing's RevolutioB. 
Bancroft's United States. 
Dr. Smith's History of Greeee. 
Liddell's History of Some. 
Eohlrausch's Germany. 
Michelet's France. 
Lamartine's Turkey. 
Hume's England. 
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Macanley's EBgland. 

Allison's Europe. 

Iiamartiiie's French Revolution. 

D'Anbigne's Beformation. 

History of English Constitution, Creasy. 

History of English Bible Translation, Conant. 

Sheldon's History of Michigan. 

James' Chivalry and the Crusades. 

Sismondi's Italian Bepublics. 

Schlegel's Philosophy of History. 

Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico. 

Prescott's Conquest of Peru. 

Prescott's Phillip II. 

Bobertson's Charles Y. 

Mcintosh's North American Indians. 

Hildreth's United States. 

Hallam's Middle Ages. . 

Japan as it Was and Is. 

J. S. 0. Abbott's Austria. 

Guizot's History of Civilization. 

Benton's Thirty Years' View. 

Palfrey's New England. 

Neal's History of Puritans. 

Child's History of England, Dickens. 

Merry England, Grace Greenwood. 

Emerson's English Traits. 

Struggles of Beligious Liberty. 

Arnold's Lectures on Modem History. 

Cooper's Naval History. 

Famum's Travels. 
Lynch'fl Dead Sea Expedition. 
Arctic Adventures, Sargent. 
Dr. Kane's Arctic Exploration!. 
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Stephen's Travels in Arabia, &c. 

Bayard Taylor's Lands of the Saracen. 

Bayord Taylor's Central Africa. 

Bayard Taylor's India, China and Japan. 

Bayard Taylor's Northern Travel. 

Isham's Mnd Cabin. 

Baird's Courts of Northern Europe. 

Walks and Talks in England, Olmstead. 

Step from the New World to the Old, by Dr. Tappui. 

Silliman's Visit to Europe. 

The American in Japan. 

New York to Delhi, Minturn. 

Humboldt's Travels. 

America and Europe, Gurowski. 

Livingston's Travels in Africa. 

Barth's North and Central Africa. 

A Summer in Scotland, Abbott. 

Stewart's Brazil and La Plata. 

Home Life in Germany, Brace. 

At Home and Abroad. 

Oheever's Sandwich Islands. 

Parry's Voyages. 

Cruise in the Mediterranean, Willis. 

Three Years in California, Colton. 

La Plata, by Thomas J. Page, U. S. N. 

Sciences and Art. 

Potter's Applications of Science to Useful Arts. 

Fox's Text Book of Agriculture. 

Cattle, by Youatt and Martin. 

Elliott's Fruit Book. 

Hand Book of the Garden. 

Hand Book of the Farm. 

Youman's Household Science. 

Things Not Generally Known. 

Good's Book of Nature. 
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American Weeds and Usefnl Plants. 

Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 

A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants. 

Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Gnyot's Earth and Man. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. 

Sommerville's Physical Geography. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds, Mitchell. 

Dick's Celestial Scenery. 

Nichols' Architecture of the Heavens. 

Dick's Siderial Heavens. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy. 

Wayland's Intellectual Philosophy. 

Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers. 

Hamilton's Philosophy. 

Tappan's Logic. 

Testimony of the Bocks. 

Whewell's Inductive Sciences. 

Natural History of Insects, Harpers. 

Brewster's Letters on Natural Mafic. 

Mackay's Memoirs of Popular Delusions. 

JEdticcUional. 

National Education in Europe. 
American Journal of Education, 5 vols. 
Barnard's School Architecture. 
Country School-houses. 
The School and Schoolmaster. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Northend's Parent and Teacher. 
District School, by J. 0. Taylor. 
Confessions of a Schoolmaster. 
Mayhew's Universal Education. 
Everett's Lectures on Education. 
School Days at Bugby. 
Mann's Lectures on Education. 
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Abbott's Mother at Home. 

The Mother's Book, Maria L. Child. 

Poetry and MisoeUaneatis Works. 

Milton, Boyd's. 

PoUock, " 

Young " 

Oowper " 

LoDgfeUow's Poems. 

Whittier's 

Bryant's " 

Wordsworth's " 

Hemans' '' 

Lowell's " 

SwiBB Family Bobinson. 

Nott's Ooonsel to Young Men. 

Nott's Temperance Lectures. 

Taylor's Notes from Life. 

Sir Boger De Ooverley. 

Our Village. 

Picciola. 

Dwight's Mythology. 

Ancient Monasteries. 

Morality and the State. 

Home Hits and Hints. 

Derivation of Family Names. 

Life in Israel. 

Works of Hannah Moore. 

Life Pictures, from a Pastor's Note Book. 

Wisdom, Wit and Whims. 

Uncle Tom's Oabin. 

Life Thoughts, Beecher. 

Milestones in our Life Journey. 

A Woman's Thoughts About Woman. 

Pictures of the Olden Time. 
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Homes of American Authors. 

Battle Summer, Ik. Marvel. 

Jannary and June. 

Maxims of Washington. 

Progress of Nations. 

De Qaincy's Auto-Biographical Sketches. 

Literary Beminiscences. 

Iranhoe. 

Basselas, Dr. Johnson. 

Hazlitt's Table Talk. 

Africa and the American Flag. 

Gilfillan's Bards of the Bible. 

Age of Ohivalry. 

Potter's Hand-Book for Students. 

Arthur's Temperance Tales. 

The Banks of New York. 

The Iroquois. 

Juvenile Books. 

The Bollo Books, 14 vols. 

Dawnings of Genius. 

Son of a Genius. 

Work and Wages. 

Wealth and Worth. 

Live and Let Live. 

The G^ldmaker's Village. 

George Beady. 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 

Louis' School Days. 

Child's Book of Nature. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Poor Bich Man and Bich Poor Man. 

Harper's Story Books. 

Abbot's Histories. 

Who shall be Greatest. 
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Ill be a Lady. 

I'll be a Gentleman. 

When are we Happiest? 

The Boy of Spirit. 

The Boarding-School Girl. 

Happy Days. 
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A. 

PIQI. 

Agbicultubal Colmge, 79, 159 

established, 85 

expenses of, 8T 

what it has done, 89 

how to be sustained, 92-96 

law establishing, 251 

lands appropriated for, 251 

terms of School in, 258 

pupils received for not less than one term, 253 

duties of President of, 254 

of Secretary of, 255 

of Treasurer of, 255 

Visitors to, 256 

Appobtionment, of Primary School fund, 161 

statement of, to Auditor General, 161 

to County Clerks, 261 

when Reports are defective, 162 

made the next year in certain cases, 162 

for summer and winter terms, 174 

of School District property, 194 

of moneys by Township Clerk, 204 

of certain moneys received by Township Treas.,. . 212 
manner of, in fractional Districts, 215 

*NoTB. — ^By amendments to the School Laws, since the /orm» in this volume 
were printed, and to which the Index refers, it is necessary to call the reader's 
attention to the following : 

On page 294 — " Remark 4 " to form 8, is rendered of no force by the re- 
peal of sections 92 and 98. 

On page 299 — form 16 is rendered obsolete by the repeal of section 95. 

Also on page 299 — form 17 is made insufficient, and illegal, by the amend- 
ment of section 86. For proper form, see page 200. 

On pages 304 and 306, the forms for Reports are rendered insufficient by 
changes in the Law. School officers must be governed by the blankt sent from 
year to year, from the Office of Public Instruction. 
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AsTLUM, far the Insane, 135, 159 

num er of Insane, 136 

money loaned to, 139 

appropriated for, 140, 142 

partial destruction of, by fire, 142 

description of, 144 

farm connected with, 144 

cost of, compared with others, 152 

English opinion of, 153 

Asylum, for the Deaf and Blinds 115, 159 

first, in America, 117 

first appropriation of lands for, in Michigan, 118 

cash appropriation for, 121 

description* of, 122, 123 

expense of, 123, 128 

Assessor, election of, and term, 166 

his duties, 176 

and Moderator may hire Teacher, 178 

warrant to collect rate bill, 182 

longer time given, to collect, 183 

and Moderator to audit Director's account, 184 

to give bond, 188 

District Board to appoint, in certain cases, 190 

certain moneys to be paid to, 196 

to certify judgment to Supervisor, 211 

shall forfeit ten dollars for neglect, etc.,. 211 

Inspectors may appoint in certain cases, 217 

to sign notice to unknown owner of land, 221 

form of order upon, for moneys, 295 

ot bond to be given by, 296 

of notice for sale, 292 

of return of warrant, 293 

of Graded School, how elected, 218 

B. 

BoABB OP Education, election of, 158 

to contract for Library books, 231 

to have control of Normal School, 237 

Agricultural College, 252 

Board op Visitors, — See " Visitors" 

Board op Regents, election of, 158 

a body corporate, 246 

government of University vested in, 246 

to make by-laws, elect President, &c., 246, 247 

to prescribe cowtae kA «,tudy, &c., : 247 
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BOABD OF BeOENTS— 

annual report of, to Sup't of Public Instruction, .. 248 

may establish branches, , 249 

meetings of, 249 

Bond, to be given by Assessor, ... .... .188 

to bo given by Treasurer of Board ot Inspectors, . . 190 

to be sued by Township Clerk, 190 

for money loaned, 227 

of o£Scers of incorporated Institutions, 260 

form of, for Assessor, 296 

Chairman of School Inspectors, 297 

C. 

Census, to be taken by Director, 180 

who embraced in, 180 

Challenge, to voters, 170 

to jurors, 221 

Compensation, for collecting rate bill, 182 

estimate of, for District oflScers, 184 

limited, to Inspectors for examining Teachers, . . . .201 

for site for School-house, 220, 222 

of officers and jurors in certain cases, 226 

of School Inspectors, 228 

of officers in Norman School, 243 

of Board of Education, 243, 244 

of Visitors to Normal School, ... .244 

of Professors, <&c., in Agricultural College, 253 

of pupils in Agricultural College, 254 

CoNTBACT, of Teacher with District Board, 178 

how annulled, (note,) 179 

void with Teacher not qualified, (note,) 179 

form of, with Teacher, 294 

County Clebe, to transmit reports to Superintendent, . 208 
to receive communications from Superintendent, . . 208 
penalty for neglect, 212 

County Tbeasubbb, School funds paid to, 210 

how money drawn from, in certain cases, 226 

D. 

Dibectob, election of, and term, * . • . . 165 

his record to be evidence, 168 

his duties, 178 

pro tern,, if absent, 178 

to apportion fuel, &c., 179 

to take census, A^ 
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facoe; 

DiBECTOB, to famish names of children to Teacher, .... 180 

to ascertain amonnt due for tuition, 181 

to make rate bill and warrant for collection, 181 

to keep School-house in repair, 183 

and Moderator may renew warrant for rate bill,. .183^ 

to draw books from Township Library, 185 

to draw orders on Assessor, 185 

to draw warrant on Township Treasurer, 185 

to make report to Inspectors, 185 

to require bond of Assessor, 188 

to sue Assessor's bond, 188 

to make annual report to certain Township Glerks,197 

report of, of children in fractional Districts, 197 

penalty for neglect, 211 

to file acceptance of certain officers, 217 

of Graded School — how elected, 218 

and Moderator may issue bonds in certain caseSi . . 227 

form of contract with Teacher, , 294 

certificate to, relative to site, 301 

Annual Report of, 304 

District Boabd — 

duty of, in certain case, 174 

members of, 18& 

to report to Supervisor, taxes voted, 186, 198 

may buy books, <&c., for indigent children, 187 

duties of, concerning School-house, 187 

to report receipts, expenses and taxes, 188 

to have custody of property, except, &c., 189 

may fill vacancy in Board, 189 

for Graded and High Schools, 217 

of Graded School elect their own officers, 218 

to publish notice to unknown owner of land, 221 

to fix rates of tuition, &c., 224 

to have charge of District Library and appoint 

Librarian, 230 

may select books from list of Board of Education, . . 231 

form for report of, to Supervisor, 296 

form for appointment of District officers, 298 

DiSTBICT OpFICBES — 

elected by a majority vote, (note,) 167 

to file acceptance within ten days, 166, 217 

incur penalty \ox neglect, 211 

when Inspectors shall appoint, 217 

form of acceptance of, 289 

of appointment of, 298 

PiFLOUAS, to gradutttoft c& l^oTtCkftl S^hool^ 245 
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E. 

Education, OonstitatioDal provisions, 157 

Election, of District oflScers, 165 

by majority vote, (note,) 167 

to fill vacancies, , , 189 

who may vote at, 169, 216 

on failure of, at first meeting, Inspectors to appoint,217 

of Trustees for Graded Schools, 217 

of District officers by Trustees of Graded School, . .218 

of Board of Regents, 158 

of Board of Education, 158 

Examination, of Teachers, see " Teachers." 

Expense — 

to keep School-house in repair audited, 184 

of District officers, and repairs, 184 

F. 

Fines, apportioned for books, 159, 209 

FOBM, of Teacher's certificate, 200 

of notice to taxable inhabitant, 287 

of notice of first meeting of District, 288 

of endorsement upon notice of first meeting, 288 

of acceptance of office by District officers, 289 

of notice for annual meetings, 289 

special meetings, 290 

of request for special meeting, • .289 

of rate bill and warrant, 290 

of notice of Assessor's sale, 292 

of Assessor's return to warrant, 293 

of contract with Teacher, 294 

of endorsement for extension of Warrant, 295 

of order on Assessor for moneys, 295 

of warrant upon Town Treasurer for moneys, .... 295 

of Report by District Board to Supervisor, 296 

of Assessor's bond, 296 

of chairman of Inspectors' bond, 297 

of appointment by District Board, 291 

of appointment by Inspectors, 299 

of notice for meeting of Inspectors, 300 

of notice to re-examine Teacher, 300 

of certificate of Inspectors locating site, 301 

of Deed to District, 801 

of Lease " 303 

of Director's report to Inspectors, 304 

of Inspector's report to County Olerk, 806 

of warrant on Township Treas'r for Library monAY^^Q*^ 
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Fuel, how obtained for Schools, 172 

to be estimated, &c., by Director, V19 

Notes upon, 171 

G. 

Gbaded and High Schools, 217 

specific provisions for, 217, 218, 219 

how bonndaries of, altered, 225 

H. 

House op Correction, (now " Reform School,") 97 

public action concerning, 102, 104 

location and plan of, 10& 

admittance sought to, Ill 

expense of, 104, 112 

I. 

Interest, of Primary School Fund, 14 

when distributed, *. . . 210 

deficiency in School fund, 16, 19, 41, 54 

of University fund, 54, 57, 249 

of Normal School fund, 29, 243 

Insane, see "Asylum for Insane." 

Incorporated Institutions of Learning — 

how incorporated, 257 

powers of, 258, 260 

subject to visitation, 260 

funds of, how applied, 260 

Trustees to report to Sup't of Public Inst'n,.260, 262 

liabilities of Trustees, 260 

ezistiDg Institutions may become incorporated,. . .261 

restriction of powers, 261 

public documents for, 262 

J. 

Judgment, against District, how collected, 211 

for School-house site, 22^ 

Jury, to fix compensation for site when owner unknown, 220 

may be chedlenged, 221 

determine necessity for taking land, 222 

new, may be summoned if they disagree, 224 

compensation of, 226 

Journal of Education, official organ, 235 

L. 

Library, fines, <&c., to apply, 159, 209 

Director's dutiw, 185> 
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LiBBABY, money to be paid over to Inspectors, 192 

fractional Districts, privileges in, 197 

township, in charge of Town Clerk, 205 

tax for support of, 206 

Town Treasurer to apply for moneys of, 208 

in townships, • . .208 

Director to draw and distribute, 209 

damage to books of, 209 

Distnd^ how established, 229 

mles for, 232 

M. 

Map, of School Districts, 205 

Mbeting, of friends of Univereity at Detroit, 65, 72 

in School-houses for other purposes, (note,) 189 

of Inspectors to examine Teacners, 201 

to re-examine Teachers, 202 

limited in number, 203 

of Board of Begents, 249 

Michigan, territory organized, 1 

an agricultural State, 79 

MoDEBATOB, of School District, 175 

election of, for three years, 165 

pro tern., when absent at meeting, 175 

to sign warrant for rate bill, Ac, 175 

his power to preserve order, 176 

and Assessor may hire Teacher, 178 

to sign warrant to collect rate bill, 182 

and Director may renew warrant, 183 

Assessor's bond lodged with, 188 

penalty for neglect, 211 

of Graded School, how elected, 218^ 

and Director to issue bonds, &c., 22T 

NoBMAL School, 25* 

establishment of, 2&> 

location of, 27 

appropriation for, 26, 29' 

funds, receipts, expenditures, 29 

consolidated laws for, 23T 

Teachers' certificates from, 245 

NoTiCB, of Superintendent to County Clerk, 161 

taxable inhabitant to serve, 164 

return of, by taxable inhabitant, 164 

of Clerk of Inspectors to taxable inhabitant^ « 164^ 197 
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NonCB, to be delivered by Chairman to Director, 164 

new, on failure to organize District, 167 

of District meetings, 169 

meeting not illegal for want of, 169 

of Director to famish fnel, 179 

of sdle to collect rate bill, 183 

of meetings by Director, 184 

of Inspectors' meetings to examine Teachers, 201 

to re-examine Teachers, 202 

to filter Districts, 203 

of Connty Treasurer, of moneys apportioned, 210 

penalty for neglect to serve, .211 

to owner of certain land, 221 

on formation of Teachers' Associations, 236 

f<yrm of, to " taxable inhabitant," 287 

tor first meeting of District, 288 

for endorsement on, by "taxable inhabitant,". 288 

for acnaal meeting, 289 

for special meeting, 290 

for Assessor's sale, 292 

for meeting of Inspectors to examine Teachers, 300 

0. 

OltH, for voters at School meetings, 170 

false, declared perjury, 170 

P, 

Penalty, for disturbing School meeting, 176 

j^ for making false oath, 170 

for nelecting to serve notice of first meeting, 211 

for neglect of District officers, 211 

for neglect of Inspectors, 212 

for Township Clerk's neglect, 212 

for County Clerk's neglect, 212 

for Supervisor's neglect, 215 

Pbimaby Schools, and their funds, 1 

income of fund to be apportioned, 161- 

apportionment to, when report defective, 162 

•' apportionment of deficiency to, 162 

fund, how computed, 162 

laws relating to, 164 

Pbimary School System, original design, 811 

the main difficulty in 313 

a better, for populous* settlements, 819 

what cities and villages should do, 820 

what is being done, 321 

what may be done in tke country, 823 
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Pbdcaby School System, phaosophioaLview, 325 

exchange of Bcholars, ; 32T 

preparatory department, 831 

bnildings and appendages, 888 

R. 

Bate Bill, fuel furnished by, when voted,, 172 

to be collected by distress, 1T6 

Assessor's duties in collection of, 177 

fuel not delivered, to be assessed on, 179 

Director to make out, with warrant, 181 

steps for making, (note,) 182 

warrant for collecting, 175, 182 

collected by distress, without suit, (note,) 182 

renewal of warrant, 188 

course when Assessor fails to collect, 190 

f(yrm of, and warrant, 290 

Beoobd, ambiguity of State records, 15 

discrepancies in, 17, 19 

of District boundaries, 164 

of notice and return, 164 

of Director to be evidence, 168 

of Director not to impair Inspectors', 168 

of challenge of voter, (note,) 170 

to be kept by Director of all proceedings, 178 

of taxes, &c., by Director, 188 

of Teacher to be examined by Inspectors, 197 

of Inspectors' acts, by Township Clerk, 203 

of observations at University, 247 

Secretary of Agricultural College to keep, 255 

Bemoyal, for illegal use of money, 213 

Bbpobt, of Director to School Inspectors, 185 

by District Board to Supervisor, of taxes voted, ... 187 
of District Board, of receipts, expenses and taxes, . 188 
may include time of School in late District, (note,) . 191 

annual, of Inspectors to County Clerk, 196 

of fractional Districts — to whom delivered, 197 

to Inspectors filed with Town Clerk, 204 

Town Clerk to transmit, to County Clerk, 205 

County Clerk to transmit, to Superintendent, .... 208 

of Visitors to Normal School, 240 

of Superintendent on Normal School, 240 

of incorporated Institutions to Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, 260, 262 

of Begents of University, 247, 248 

of Visitors to University, 249 

56 
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s. 

Schools, statistics of, in 1842, 7 

statistics of, in 1847, 9 

statistics of, in 1852 12 

means for sustaining, in 1847, 10 

means for sustaining, in 1852, 11 

free, 157 

Graded and High, 217 

voters to determine length of, 174 

to be visited by Inspectors, 194 

(See Primary School System.) 

School Apparatus, 403 

School Abchitectubb, 389 

School District, organization of, 164, 191 

li ws and forms to be printed for, 161 

when deemed organized, 167, 168, 217 

new notice on failure to organize, 167 

a body corporate, 168 

power of voters of, 170 

formed by School Inspectors, 164, 191 

non-residents attached to, . • . 192 

property of, in forming new Districts, 194, 195 

entitled to its own two-mill tax, 206 

fractional, in which town reckoned, 214 

may unite to form Graded School, 219 

title ()i land vested in, 223 

altering boundaries of Graded Districts, 225 

may borrow money in certain cases, 226 

may raise tax to pay loan in certain cases, 227 

who to appear in case of suit against, 177 

Director to take census of, 180 

formation of, in two or more townships, 197, 198 

fractional, how to draw books, &c., 198 

Town Clerk to make map of, 205 

tax on division of, 205 

suit against, how commenced, 210 

School Funds, from School lands, 17, 19 

deficiency in, 16, 19 

from certain sources, 20 

expended in K57, 13 

benefit of, 21 

Constitutional provisions relating to, 157 

District Board to apply and pay over, 188 

apportioned, paid only to ''qualified Teachers,".. 188 
apportionment of, in case of new Districts, (note,) . 192 
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School Lands, apportioned by Township Clerk, 204 

Town Treasurer to apply to Co. Treasurer for, . . . 208 

interest of, distributed, 210 

derived from penalties, how apportioned, 212 

of Library, how disposed of, 231 

School-house — 

when Lispectors to establish site for, 170 

voters to designate site for, 170, 171 

tax for building, and repairing, 17^ 

may be sold, 175 

kept in repair by Director, 188 

notices posted on door of, 184 

District Board to obtain site, &c., 187 

restrictions in building, 187 

use of, for meetings, &c., (note,) 18^ 

site — additional provisions, 220-224 

Monroe Union, 359 

Bishop Union, Detroit, 363 

Ypsilanti Union, Frontispiece. 

and their appendages, 333, 337 

location of, ^ 339 

size of — philosophy of respiration, 341, 350 

ventilation of, 349 

size and construction of, 350 

country, 351 

in cities and villages, 352 

plans for, 354-367 

School Inspectors — 

to form Districts, 164, 191 

Clerk of, to notify taxable inhabitant, 164 

when to determine School-house site, 171 

who compose Board of — Chairman, Clerk, Treas'r, . 190 

Treasurer of, to give bond, 190 

to apply for and expend Library money, 192 

to appoint one to visit Schools, 194 

disposal of property by, in forming new Dist's, . 194, 195 

annual report of, to County Clerk, 196 

to examine Teachers' record before making report, 196 

duty in forming fractional Districts, 197 

to examine Teachers and give certificate, 199 

meetings of, to examine Teachers, 201 

may re-examine Teachers, 202 

number of meetings of, 20& 

to render accounts to Township Board, 203 

Township Clerk to be Clerk of, 20a 

to make rules for Township Libraries, 208 
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SOHOOL Inspectors, penalty for neglect, &c., 212 

may suspend Section 115, 216 

to appoint School officers in certain cases, 217 

to have consent of Trnstees to alter Graded Dist's, . 225 

election of, (note,) 227 

compensation of, 228 

to apportion books of Township Libraries, 229 

may annul Normal School Teacher's certificate,. . .245 

School Lands, granted by Oongress, 1 

law for the sale of, in 1837, 3 

relief to purchasers of, 6 

amount of sales of, 14 

receipts upon, unaccounted for, 16-19 

School Laws, of 1827,. 2 

and forms to be printed, 161 

in force in 1859, 164 

forms for proceedings under, 287 

School Meeting, annual, 168 

special, 169 

notice of, 169 

who entitled to vote at, 169, 216 

when not illegal, 169 

votes at, may be challenged, 170 

may adjourn — may fix and change site, 170 

penalty for disturbing, 176 

for not serving first notice of, 211 

Director to be Clerk of, 178 

to present estimate to, 184 

to prescribe notice of, 184 

form of notice for first, 288 

for annual, 289 

for special, 290 

of request for special, 289 

School Moneys. See " School Funds.'* 

School Month, (notes,) 175, 178 

School Property, sale of, 176, 194 

Supervisor, to assess certain tax, 195 

to ascertain proportion of tax in fractional Di8trict8,198 

to assess two-mill tax, 206 

statement, <&c., to Township Treasurer, 207, 215 

to assess tax for amount of judgment, 211 

penalty for neglecting to assess tax, 215 

Suits, meeting may give directions, 175 

Assessor to appear in, for District, 177 
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Suits, when Director shall appear in, 17T 

by Director on Assessor's bond, 188 

by Town Clerk against Treasurer of Board of In- 
spectors, 190 

Justices of the Peace, jurisdiction in, 210 

by sammons on Assessor, 210 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 157 

duties of, 160 

to prescribe form of Teachers' certificate, 199 

County Clerk to transmit report to, 208 

to apportion the School fund, 210 

to furnish list of books for Libraries, 231 

to hold Teachers' Institutes, 284 

may subscribe for Journal of Education 235 

member and Secretary of the Board of Education,. 238 

to visit Normal School, 240 

has power to visit Incorporated Institutions, 260 

to appoint Visitors to incorporated Institutions, . , 260 

University, 249 

Agricultural College, 256 

SuPEBiNTENDENT of Common Schools, 2 

State Land Office established, 7 

T. 

Taxes, specific, 20 

for fuel, .172 

for building School-houses, 13, 178 

for repairs and apparatus, 173 

certain expenses raised by, 164 

reported to Supervisor by District Board, . . . • 186, 198 

indigent persons exempted, • 187 

reported by District Board at meeting, 188 

exemption of, for building School-house, 191 

in fractional Districts — Supervisor's duty,.. .198, 215 
Town Clerk to certify certain, to Supervisors and 

Directors, . . 205 

for School purposes, 205 

two mills assessed by Supervisor, 206 

two mill tax — how apportioned, 206 

Supervisor's duties in raising, 207 

two mill tax, " public money," (note,) 207 

Township Treasurers' duties concerning, 207, 215 

persons paying, may send to School, 214 

on division of District, in certain cases, 214 

penalty for Supervisor's neglect to assess, 215 
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Suits, Sapervisor to state to Town Treasurer, , . . 215 

Graded Districts may raise, to support School, . . . .219 
to pay loan in certain cases, 227 

Taxation, .129 

Teacher, to keep lists, 180 

employment of, 178, 219 

to certify scholars in certain cases, 180 

to be famished list of scholars by Director, 180 

record of, to be examined by Inspectors, 197 

examination of, 199 

what constitutes a " qualified Teacher/' 200 

certificate — form of, 200 

examination of, public, 202 

where examined for fractional District, 202 

may be re-examined by Inspectors, 202 

intention of Normal School pupils to become, .... 240 
fcyrm of contract with, 294 

Teachers' Institutes, 234 

Teachers' Associations, 236 

Text Books, by trustees of Graded Schools, 219 

prescribed by District Board, 224 

list of, recommended, 417 

Township Board, to settle Inspectors accounts, 203 

to remove officers in certain cases, 213 

Township Clerk, Director to report to, 185 

School Inspector, ex-qfficio, 190 

to approve and file Chairman's bond, 190 

duties on division of Districts, 195 

Inspectors' report delivered to, 196 

Director's annual report to, for fractional Dislxict, 

where made, 197 

to give notice of meetings to examine Teachers, . . 201 

to be Clerk of Board of Inspectors, 190, 203 

to apportion School moneys, 204 

to record apportionment, 204 

to keep reports and papers, 204 

to receive communications from Superintendent,. .204 

to transmit report to County Clerk, 205 

to make map of Districts, &c., 205 

to be Township Librarian, 205 

to certify taxes to be assessed, to Supervisor, 205 

to perform duties assigned by Inspectors, 205 

penalty for neglect of duty, 212 
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Township Treisurer, to apply School moneys next to 

Town expenses, 207 

to apply to County Treasurer for moneys, 208 

to notify Town Clerk of moneys, 208 

certain moneys received from, how apportioned,. .212 
to pay over taxes to other Township Treasurer,. .215 
to apply to other Township Treasurer for moneys,216 

to certify moneys of fractional Districts, 216 

f(ynn of warrant upon, for District moneys, 295 

of warrant upon, for Library money, 307 

Trustees, of Graded School, 217 

to elect District Officers, 218 

may classify School, 218 

to make rules for School, 219 

duties of, at annual meeting, 219 

to consent to change of boundaries, 225 

Tuition, Director to ascertain amount due, 181 

in Graded Schools, 219, 224 

in Normal School in certain cases, 239 

in University, 248 

U. 

"Union Schools," early days of, 11 

abolished by repeal of sections 92 end 93, (note,). 218 

University of Michigan, grant of lands for, 34 

branches of, 37, 249 

loan by State for, 38, 48 

plan for paying loan of, 44 

history of loan, 48-53 

faculty of, in 1842, 40 

funds unaccounted for, 41, 54, 57 

deficiency in lands of, 56 

amount of fund of, 57 

Board of Regents of, 47, 158, 246 

Observatory, 64, 78 

departments of, 247 

admission fees to, 248 

immediate government of, 247 

buildings erected from interest of fund, 248 

interest fund of, how expended, : 249 

department of Natural History in, 250 

University Lands, first sales of, 39 

sold to 1843, 40 

1848, 54 

1848 after deducting forfeitures, . . . : 58 

acres unsold, 59 
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Uhiybbsitt Lands— 

acres unselected, 56 

at Toledo, 59-64 

V. 

Vacancy, filled by District Board, 189 

filled by special meeting, in certain cases, 189 

how created, 189, 190 

filled by Inspectors in certain cases, 217 

filled by Board of Graded School, 218 

YisiTOB, one School Inspector to be appointed, 194 

to Normal School,. 240 

to incorporated Institutions, 260 

to University, 249 

to Agricnltaral College, 256 

VoTEBS, to be notified by taxable inhabitant, ^. . . . 164 

may be challenged — oath — perjury, * . . . 170 

powers of, at meetings, 170 

may designate site for School-honse, 170 

to secure School-house, &c., 171 

may determine time of School, 174 

may direct sale of property, 175 

may direct in regard to suits, 175 

who are qualified, 169, 216 

Wabbant, signed by Moderator and Director, 175 

Assessor to pay moneys on, 176 

for rate bill to be returned by Assessor, 177 

for rate bill — contents of, 182 

for rate bill may be extended thirty days, 183 

on Town Treasurer by Director and Moderator,. .185 
form of Asscssol's return upon, 293 
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